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FOREWORD 


The  documents  published  in  this  volume  are  the  result  of  ecumenical  conversa- 
tions which  have  extended  over  a period  of  several  years.  A large  number  of 
theologians  of  different  traditions  and  from  different  countries  have  co-operated 
in  drafting  them.  The  draft  papers  were  then  submitted  for  repeated  discussion 
before  being  finally  presented  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  It  is  inevitable 
that  they  should  bear  traces  of  this  lengthy  process.  When  different  traditions 
and  different  convictions  have  to  be  considered  the  final  formulation  will  not  have 
the  sharpness  of  an  individual  author.  On  the  other  hand,  the  documents  show 
what  can  be  achieved  through  joint  conversations,  despite  the  differences  which 
separate  the  Churches.  They  contain  agreed  statements  which  sometimes  required 
long  and  patient  discussion.  The  book  is  published  in  the  hope  that  the  reader 
will  realise  something  of  the  effort  that  has  gone  into  it,  and  will  himself  be  drawn 
into  ecumenical  discussion. 

All  six  documents  were  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion at  its  meeting  in  Bristol  (29th  July  to  9th  August,  1967).  The  second  and 
third  sections  of  the  book  describe  that  meeting  and  make  clear  how  the  preparatory 
work  was  received  and  what  proposals  were  made  for  continuing  it. 

All  the  documents  have  been  drafted  since  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  at  Aarhus,  Denmark,  in  1964.  They  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  pro- 
gramme drawn  up  there.  However,  they  are  not  the  only  fruits  of  that  work. 
A complete  picture  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  would  include  the  following 
studies,  which  have  already  been  published : 

1 . The  Ministry  of  Deacons 

World  Council  Studies  No.  2,  Geneva,  1965. 

2.  The  Deaconess:  A Service  of  Women  in  the  World  Today 
World  Council  Studies  No.  4,  Geneva,  1966. 

3.  Marriage  and  the  Division  among  the  Churches,  Study  Encounter, 
Volume  III,  1,  1967. 

4.  An  Ecumenical  Exercise 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  49. 

The  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  dependent  on  wide  participa- 
tion. As  Bishop  Charles  Brent,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Movement,  once  said,  unity  can  be  regained  only  through  the  “concerted  action” 
of  all  Christians.  This  applies  also  to  theological  study.  For  the  continuance  of 
its  studies  the  Commission  hopes  that  this  concerted  action  may  be  continued 
through  the  co-operation  of  ecumenical  groups  of  all  kinds  in  many  countries. 

Lukas  Vischer 
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STUDY  DOCUMENTS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 


1.  GOD  IN  NATURE  AND  HISTORY 


The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  meeting  at  Montreal 
(1963)  and  in  particular  Section  I (“The  Church  in  the  Purpose  of  God”), 
requested  a study  on  “Creation  and  Redemption”.1  The  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  meeting  at  Aarhus  the  following  year  endorsed  a 
study  plan  with  the  title  “Creation,  New  Creation  and  the  Unity  of 
the  Church”  2 which  was  subsequently  linked  with  the  Division  of 
Studies’  study  “The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Age  of  Universal 
History.”  The  first  result  was  a working  paper  “God  in  Nature  and 
History”  (Study  Encounter  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  1965).  A group  of  theolo- 
gians, natural  scientists  and  historians  met  early  in  1967  and  revised 
the  paper  in  the  light  of  numerous  comments.  The  report  was  presented 
to  the  Commission  at  Bristol. 


I.  Introduction 

Without  any  deliberate  choice  on  his  part,  modern  man  has  entered  into  a new 
experience  and  understanding  of  nature  and  history.  For  many  centuries  there 
was  a general  tendency  to  consider  non-human  nature  as  an  entirely  earthbound 
static  reality,  this  planet  being  conceived  as  the  stage  for  the  drama  of  human  life. 
In  European  culture,  history  was  thought  of  as  covering  a short  period  of  but  a 
few  thousand  years,  and  also  as  a basically  static  reality,  within  which  Fall, 
Incarnation  and  Consummation  were  seen  as  three  incidents,  of  which  the  second 
and  the  third  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  a supposedly  perfect  beginning. 

This  world-view  underwent  a gradual  disintegration  in  the  period  succeeding 
the  Renaissance.  The  process  speeded  up  about  1850.  Now,  since  1950,  the  quick 
destruction  of  its  last  remnants  has  become  manifest,  as  it  has  given  way  to  a 
radically  new  and  dynamic  concept  of  nature  and  history. 

For  modem  man  nature  is  thus  no  longer  a static,  geocentric,  limited  entity, 
but  a process  in  an  indeterminate  space  and  an  almost  endless  time.  The  earth 
is  a tiny  satellite  of  a little  star  in  one  of  the  many  galaxies  discovered  by  terrestrial 
telescopes.  The  process  of  development  of  this  earth  began  about  four  billion 
years  ago.  That  process  went  on  through  all  kinds  of  events,  in  a chequered  career, 
as  matter,  then  life,  and  then  conscious  life  came  to  be,  through  ever  higher  and 
more  complex  unities,  characterized  by  a gradually  increasing  possibility  of 
freedom  — until  about  2 or  1 million  years  ago  the  phenomenon  of  man  emerged. 


1 The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  The  Report  from 
Montreal  1963,  edited  by  P.C.  Rodger  and  L.  Vischer,  London  1964,  paras.  11-16, 
pp.  42  ff. 

2 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Aarhus, 
1964,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  44,  pp.  43  ff. 
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According  to  the  now  dominant  theory  of  evolution,  man  is  the  product  of 
age-long  natural  development,  moved  forward  by  the  forces  of  heredity  and  selec- 
tion. Since  the  days  of  Darwin,  there  has  been  a latent  temptation  to  use  this 
theory  as  the  basis  of  a materialistic  and  monistic  ideology.  Science  itself,  in 
virtue  of  its  nature  and  limits,  refuses  to  make  this  extrapolation,  yet  on  account 
of  its  important  role  in  modern  society,  cannot  help  creating  for  countless  people 
an  atmosphere  which  makes  them  feel  like  elements  in  a powerful  and  irresistible 
evolutionary  process.  For  some  this  feeling  results  in  optimism,  because  they 
believe  themselves  driven  towards  a future  of  greater  freedom  and  welfare.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  fear  that  this  freedom,  as  expressed  in  the  power  of  nuclear 
fission,  of  keeping  alive  the  congenitally  weak,  etc.  will  in  the  long  run  destroy 
the  human  race. 

The  Christian  Church  shares  in  the  bewilderment  created  by  this  new  experience 
and  understanding.  For  centuries  the  Bible  has  been  thought  of  as  witnessing  to 
a small  geocentric  and  static  world,  governed  by  a wise  and  almighty  God,  whose 
main  interest  is  to  help  man,  the  crown  of  his  creation,  to  his  eternal  destiny. 
Now,  however,  man  looks  insignificant  indeed  against  the  background  of  the  vast 
dimensions  of  time  and  space.  The  question  must  arise  whether  the  God  of  the 
Bible  has  any  relation  to  the  modern  scientific  world-view,  or  has  anything  to  say 
to  the  feelings  of  either  optimism  or  pessimism  which  it  creates  in  the  hearts  of 
contemporary  men. 

Christendom,  embarrassed  by  these  facts  and  questions,  has  often  given  evasive 
answers  to  this  new  challenge.  These  answers  have  either  denied  the  clear  facts 
of  science  (fundamentalism)  or  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith  (modernism), 
or  else  have  tried  to  separate  the  realms  of  faith  and  of  science,  by  limiting  God’s 
work  to  the  inner  life  and  to  existential  decision,  and  by  denying  his  relations  to 
the  visible  realities  of  nature  and  history  (pietism,  theological  existentialism).  We 
may  nevertheless  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  the  Christian  Church  in  its  rich 
tradition  has  preserved  many  precious  insights  which  can  help  us  in  this  situation. 

We  feel  the  obligation  to  look  for  such  answers,  and  to  seek  a new  and  better 
mutual  relationship  between  the  Christian  message  and  the  modern  view  of  life 
and  of  the  world.  In  trying  to  accept  that  obligation,  this  paper  will  start  from  the 
biblical  side,  aiming  at  a fresh  understanding  of  what  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  teach  about  God’s  active  presence  in  nature  and  history. 

This  subject  is  so  closely  connected  with  all  the  major  themes  of  Christian 
faith  that  we  shall  be  in  constant  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  specific  issue,  unless 
we  limit  ourselves  to  it  as  strictly  as  possible.  Our  readers  will  in  consequence 
miss  the  consideration  of  many  problems  intimately  related  with  the  subjects  of 
our  different  chapters.  We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  we  are  writing,  not  a 
treatise  on  Christian  dogmatics  as  a whole,  but  on  one  specific  question.  We  must 
therefore  invite  our  readers  themselves  to  integrate  the  insights  given  here  into 
the  whole  of  their  Christian  faith.  This  limitation  has  also  its  implications  for  the 
way  in  which,  in  the  following  chapters,  we  shall  be  reading  the  Bible.  We  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  this  study  we  approach  the  Bible  with  a specific  pre- 
understanding which  former  generations  did  not  have  to  the  same  extent.  We  are 
not  ashamed  of  it.  We  believe  that  the  biblical  message  comes  alive  in  a special 
way  when  we  direct  our  existential  questions  to  it.  The  abiding  truth  of  the  Bible 
is  manifested  in  its  power  to  give  relevant  and  decisive  answers  to  the  life-questions 
which  every  age  poses  to  it.  It  does  so  under  the  condition  that  we  are  ready,  if 
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necessary,  to  correct  and  widen  our  questions  in  light  of  the  biblical  answers. 
Whether  we  are  on  a fruitful  way  with  our  pre-understanding  must  be  proved  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  biblical  message  becomes  alive  and  visible  along  the  way 
on  which  we  approach  it.  We  must  never  forget  that  this  is  not  more  than  one  way 
among  many  others,  all  of  which  are  complementary  to  one  another.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  cannot  absolutize  our  approach.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that 
our  approach  is  meaningful,  because  it  is  the  same  God  who  speaks  in  the  Bible 
and  who  under  the  pressure  of  our  time  urges  us  to  ask  the  questions  expressed  here. 
Finally,  we  must  admit  that  we  are  aware  of  the  limitations  of  our  work  in  yet 
another  way.  This  study  has  no  pretention  of  being  our  contribution  to  the  dialogue 
of  the  Church  with  modern  scientific  man.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  for  that  dia- 
logue. What  we  have  to  do  first  is  to  have  a conversation  within  the  Church 
itself.  We  have  to  help  one  another  to  discover  the  relations  between  the  biblical 
message  and  modern  world-view.  The  modest  intention  of  this  study  is  to  contrib- 
ute to  that  primary  and  urgent  task.  We  express  the  hope  that  it  will  help  many 
to  overcome  in  their  hearts  and  minds  the  gap  between  their  Christian  faith  and 
their  expectations  and  embarrassments  as  modern  men. 


II.  The  God  of  History  as  the  God  of  Nature 

The  heart  of  Israel’s  faith,  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  that  God  has 
made  Himself  known  in  some  special  decisive  events  of  history.  This  was  a 
radically  new  idea  and  experience  in  the  world  of  religions.  For  the  primitive 
and  ancient  religions  of  the  Middle  East,  God  or  the  gods  are  mainly  revealed  in 
nature.  Nature  is  the  external  aspect  of  divine  reality.  God  is  as  nature  is  — 
blessing  and  harming,  ambiguous,  capricious.  And  history  is  primarily  a part  of 
nature,  partaking  in  the  same  divine  natural  reality,  obeying  the  same  laws  as 
the  seasons,  the  stars  and  the  weather. 

Through  Moses,  Israel  encountered  this  God  of  history.  She  met  Him  at  that 
great  turning-point  in  her  story  when  she  was  rescued  from  her  life  in  Egypt,  the 
“house  of  bondage’’.  This  new  God  was  nameless.  He  called  Himself  “I  am  I”. 
This  meant  a refusal  to  give  a name  by  which  He  could  be  conjured.  It  meant  at 
the  same  time  a strong  promise : you  will  experience  My  presence  as  you  need  it ; 
“I  shall  be  with  you  in  the  way  in  which  I shall  be  with  you’’.  This  God  goes 
before  his  people  through  the  desert,  leading  the  way  to  the  future,  to  the  promised 
land.  This  does  not  mean  that  his  way  is  always  evident  to  the  faithful.  Mostly 
his  guidance  and  purposes  are  hidden.  “Thy  footprints  were  unseen’’  (Ps.  77  ; 19). 
Time  and  again,  however,  when  his  people  in  disobedience  and  distress  need  it, 
He  speaks  in  judgment  and  in  grace  through  the  events  of  history.  Then  Israel 
sees  anew,  repentant  and  encouraged,  her  way  ahead  through  history.  And  she 
knows  that  this  same  God  in  a hidden  way  is  the  Lord  of  all  history,  both  of 
Israel’s  and  also  of  that  of  all  the  nations. 

History  for  Israel  was  no  longer  a part  of  nature.  Unlike  nature,  it  is  directed 
towards  a goal.  This  goal  is  higher  and  wider  than  Israel  itself.  It  embraces  all 
the  nations.  The  history  of  Israel  is  the  preparation  for  a universal  history,  for 
in  Israel  “all  the  families  of  the  earth  will  be  blessed”  (Gen.  12  : 3). 

In  worshipping  a God  of  history,  Israel  inevitably  developed  an  attitude  to 
history  different  from  that  of  religions  of  the  nations  around;  but  her  attitude  to 
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nature  was  also  different.  In  earlier  stages,  the  encounter  with  God  again  and 
again  took  place  in  phenomena  of  nature  (burning  bush,  Mount  Sinai),  but  always 
so  that  the  revelation  in  these  phenomena  pointed  to  God’s  purpose  in  history. 
In  a later  stage,  nature  loses  this  role.  More  and  more  history  becomes  the  vehicle 
of  revelation.  Therefore  the  old  nature-feasts  which  Israel  inherited  from  her 
neighbours,  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the  feast  of  the  first-fruits  and  the  feast 
of  booths,  were  in  the  course  of  Israel’s  history  turned  into  memorial  feasts  of 
God’s  historical  deeds  (cf.  Ex.  23  : 14-17  with  Deut.  16  : 1-17).  Nature  is  not  so 
much  the  realm  where  God  is  revealed  to  man,  as  the  realm  in  which  man,  created 
in  God’s  image  has  to  realize  God’s  purpose  for  his  creation  (Gen.  1 : 26-30). 
This  does  not  imply  that  Israel  had  a negative  attitude  towards  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  she  believed  and  confessed  that  the  God  of  history  is  also  the  last  secret 
of  nature.  God  is  one,  and  his  creation  is  one.  History  and  nature  therefore  are 
governed  by  the  same  will.  When  history  is  believed  to  be  the  realm  of  the  covenant- 
God,  and  the  way  towards  his  kingdom,  then  nature  also  must  serve  Him  and  his 
goal.  The  whole  earth  responds  to  his  glory  (Is.  6),  and  the  fertility  of  the  promised 
land  is  the  expression  of  his  covenant-love.  So  the  creation  of  nature  is  conceived 
of  as  the  opening  act  of  history.  In  the  ancient  religions,  history  is  naturalized; 
in  Israel  nature  is  historicized.  In  her  scriptures,  particularly  in  the  Psalms, 
nature  plays  a great  role,  but  almost  without  exception  in  connection  with  God’s 
acts  in  history  and  his  covenant  with  Israel,  to  which  nature  also  bears  witness  and 
responds  (cf.  Psalms  19,  29,  65,  67,  74,  75,  89,  96,  104,  136,  147  and  148).  After 
God’s  character  in  his  historical  deeds  is  discovered,  this  character  can  also  be 
discerned  and  these  deeds  seen  prefigured  in  the  processes  of  nature,  and  nature 
can  be  invested  with  the  same  grace  as  history  discloses.  The  order  of  nature  can 
now  be  interpreted  as  a prefiguration,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a confirmation,  on 
the  other,  of  God’s  steadfast  truth  and  loyalty  towards  his  people  (cf.  Is.  42  : 5 f., 
Jer.  31 : 35-37). 

Thus  for  Israel,  history  came  first  in  the  order  of  knowledge.  Israel  experienced 
God’s  deliverance  at  the  Red  Sea  and  trusted  him  as  her  covenant  God  long  before 
her  prophets  and  teachers  formulated  a clear  understanding  of  God  as  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth.  One  of  the  first  of  such  formulations  appears  in  the  second 
creation  story  (Gen.  2 : 4b-25),  where  nature  in  general,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden 
in  particular,  are  the  stage-setting  of  human  history,  with  its  challenges  and  failures. 
Through  her  further  historical  experiences,  not  least  through  the  tragedy  of  the 
exile,  Israel  learned  more  deeply  that  if  her  God  were  to  be  trusted  at  all,  he  must 
be  a God  who  completely  controls  the  world.  The  second  Isaiah  in  particular 
confesses  this  belief  with  impressive  eloquence.  For  him,  God’s  work  in  creation 
is  the  presupposition  and  reflection  of  his  redeeming  work  in  history  (Is.  40  : 21  ff., 
42  : 5 ff.,  44  : 24  ff.,  45  : 12  f.,  51  : 9 f.).  In  the  same  period,  the  writer  of  Gen.  1 
delineated  creation  as  the  week-long  opening  phase  of  the  history  of  mankind  and 
of  Israel.  History  and  creation  were  thus  joined  together  in  Israel’s  faith  in  God 
and  her  commitment  to  serve  him  alone. 

It  is  also  clear  that  history  cannot  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  must  have  an  end 
beyond  itself.  God’s  creative  and  redemptive  work  will  not  be  complete  until  all 
the  powers  of  darkness  are  definitely  brought  beneath  the  rule  of  the  God  who 
wants  the  whole  earth  to  be  full  of  the  glory  of  his  covenant.  So  creation  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a chain  in  which  nature,  history  and  consummation  are  inseparable  links. 
This  continuum  can  be  seen  in  its  true  character  and  unity,  however,  only  from  the 
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middle  of  God’s  revelatory  deeds  in  history,  whence  both  a backward  and  a forward 
look  are  possible. 

A good  illustration  of  this  faith  is  Psalm  75.  It  starts  with  the  praise  of  God’s 
“wondrous  deeds”  in  history.  Then  the  poet  hears  God  say  that  He  maintains 
and  continues  in  history  the  work  which  He  began  in  creation:  “It  is  I who  keep 
steady  the  pillars  of  the  earth”,  even  “when  the  earth  totters  and  all  its  inhabitants”. 
This  conviction  fills  the  poet  with  boldness.  He  now  turns  to  God’s  enemies  and 
reminds  them  of  God’s  sovereignty  over  history.  “It  is  God  who  executes  judg- 
ment, putting  down  one  and  lifting  up  another”.  The  poet  looks  forward  to  the 
moment  when  “all  the  wicked  of  the  earth”  shall  be  defeated.  Then  the  promise 
of  creation,  of  the  God  who  makes  steady  the  pillars  of  his  earth,  will  be  completely 
fulfilled. 

So  Israel  believed  in  the  ultimate  significance  of  her  historical  encounter  with 
God;  she  believed  that  in  this  encounter  the  final  reality  was  disclosed,  and  that 
this  reality  is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  all  things,  in  nature  and  history, 
from  creation  to  consummation. 


III.  Christ,  the  Agent  of  Redemption  and  Creation 

The  New  Testament  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  God  has  finally  reconciled  the  world  to  himself.  The  event  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  thus  a new  disclosure  event,  in  which  all  the  meaning  of  past 
disclosure  events  is  gathered  up,  the  human  situation  is  exposed  in  all  its  potentiality 
for  good  and  evil,  and  the  final  achievement  of  God’s  purpose  for  the  world 
affirmed  beyond  all  that  evil  and  mortality  can  do  to  frustrate  it.  This  Christ-event 
surpasses  previous  disclosure  events  (such  as  the  Exodus)  for  the  following  reasons : 

a)  The  Christ-event  is  both  the  confirmation  and  the  turning-point  of  the 
covenant-relation.  Jesus  Christ  is  both  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  action 
in  wrath  and  grace,  and  the  true  covenant-partner,  who  acts  vicariously 
on  behalf  of  his  people,  in  his  life,  teaching  and  sacrifice. 

b)  In  his  resurrection  and  in  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  the  great  eschat- 
ological future  is  anticipated.  Consequent  upon  these  events,  the  Church 
comes  into  being,  and  the  message  of  the  radical  justification  of  the 
godless  and  of  the  renewal  of  life  is  proclaimed. 

c ) The  finality  of  this  event  is  shown  in  the  wiping  out  of  the  boundaries 
between  the  Chosen  People  and  the  nations,  and  in  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  growth  of  the  Church  over  all  the  earth,  as  the  foretaste 
of  the  Kingdom  in  accordance  with  the  eschatological  expectancy  of 
the  prophets. 

This  involves  a complex  relationship  between  the  Christ-event  and  the  preceding 
revelations,  a relationship  which  can  be  set  out  only  under  several  heads  — paral- 
lelism, cohesion  and  confirmation,  as  well  as  renewal,  deepening  and  surpassing, 
and  at  times  even  contradiction.  It  is  important  to  see  how  the  framework  of  the 
unity  of  creation,  nature,  history  and  consummation  is  maintained,  and  how  at 
the  same  time  this  whole  concept  is  deepened  and  elaborated  through  the  experience 
of  God’s  incomparable  action  in  history  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  same  order  will  here 
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be  taken  as  in  chapter  2,  that  of  history,  creation  and  consummation.  The  specific 
application  of  all  this  to  the  problems  of  nature  will  follow  in  a later  chapter. 

The  deepest  driving  powers  of  history  are  revealed  in  the  double  event  of  cross 
and  resurrection.  The  witnesses  see  history  as  the  battlefield  of  God  with  the  powers 
of  guilt  and  destruction.  They  see  his  rescuing  initiative,  as  well  as  human  resistance 
and  rebellion.  They  see  how  God  seemingly  yields  to  this  rebellion,  but  in  reality 
uses  it  and  gears  it  to  his  redemptive  purpose.  They  see  how  God  overcomes  the 
resistance  and  makes  grace  and  life  triumph  over  sin  and  death.  From  this  centre 
and  perspective  the  witnesses  look  back  to  the  history  of  Israel,  which  they  see  as 
a continuous  struggle  between  the  covenant-God  and  his  resistant  people  (Matt.  21 : 
33-39,  Acts  7 : 1-53,  Rom.  7:  7 ff.),  and  to  the  history  of  the  nations,  which  they 
regard  as  being  governed  by  the  patience  of  God  (Acts  14  : 16, 17  : 30,  Rom.  3 : 25  f.) 
but  subjected  to  the  consequences  of  Adam’s  sin  (Rom.  5)  and  to  “the  elemental 
spirits  of  the  universe”  (Gal.  4 : 3).  At  the  same  time,  the  witnesses  look  forward 
and  see  future  history,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  as  a continuous  and 
increasingly  wide  and  intense  display  of  the  mystery  of  the  cross  and  resurrection, 
of  the  struggle  between  the  powers  of  the  Spirit  and  powers  of  darkness,  and  of  the 
final  victory  of  Christ’s  kingdom  (II  Thess.  2,  the  Book  of  Revelation).  New 
Testament  scholars  have  pointed  to  the  analogy  and  connection  between  the 
Passion-story  and  the  eschatological  passages  (Mark  13,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Passion-story)  and  to  the  parallels  between  christological  and  eschatological  events 
(persecution,  darkening  of  the  sun,  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Man,  resurrection). 

To  take  seriously  the  final  events  in  Christ,  must  also  mean  that  he  is  confessed 
as  the  ultimate  secret  of  creation.  The  key  to  the  understanding  of  history  must 
at  the  same  time  be  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  creation,  since  both  are  essen- 
tially one.  This  confession  of  Christ  as  the  agent  of  creation  is  found  in  a particu- 
larly articulated  form  in  three  traditions,  in  John  1,  Col.  1 and  Heb.  1.  All  these 
passages  make  use  of  expressions  borrowed  from  the  popular  Hellenistic  philosophy 
of  their  time  (probably  in  its  turn  influenced  by  Jewish  Wisdom-speculations) 
about  an  intermediary  hypostasis  between  the  Most  High  God  and  the  created 
world.  Without  interruption,  however,  they  pass  from  the  work  in  creation  to  the 
work  in  history  (cf.  Col.  1 : 17  f.  and  Heb.  1 : 3).  In  John  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  In  all  these  passages  both  actions 
are  ascribed  to  the  same  Person,  called  the  Word  (John),  the  Son  (Hebrews),  the 
Son  of  His  Love  (Colossians).  Moreover  in  all  these  passages  the  main  emphasis 
is  on  the  historical  work  of  the  revelation  of  God’s  glory  (John),  of  atonement 
and  restoration  (Colossians),  and  of  purification  for  sins  (Hebrews).  Apparently 
this  historical  work  is  considered  as  the  consequence  and  completion  of  his  creative 
work.  Compared  with  similar  passages  in  Hellenistic  philosophy,  these  authors 
are  not  interested  in  a separate  Logos-substance  in  creation  and  nature.  They 
point  to  history  as  the  only  realm  where  the  secret  of  creation  is  revealed  and  ful- 
filled. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  say  that  what  is  revealed  in  history  is  no 
unrelated  incident,  but  the  realization  of  a condition  which  had  been  God’s 
purpose  from  the  very  beginning.  The  crucified  and  risen  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  created  world.  One  should 
notice  the  way  in  which  Colossians  plays  with  the  word  “first”  (15c,  17a,  18b; 
a play  unfortunately  obscured  in  various  translations).  This  close  connection  of 
what  God  meant  in  creation  and  what  he  accomplished  in  Christ  was  expressed 
by  these  writers,  using  contemporary  patterns  of  thought,  in  the  confession  that 
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the  world  was  created  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ.  God’s  creation  of  the  first 
Adam  was  effected  with  the  last  Adam  in  view,  and  the  latter  had  to  complete 
creation  and  to  rescue  the  world  from  its  incompleteness  and  estrangement.  Just 
as  in  the  Old  Testament  creation  is  described  in  terms  of  the  Exodus  (God’s 
deliverance  from  chaos,  darkness  and  flood),  so  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  described 
as  the  first  revelation  of  Christ,  the  new  man,  the  true  image  of  God. 

Here  arises  an  old  argument  in  Christian  theology,  concerning  the  motives  of 
the  Incarnation.  Most  classical  theologians  believed  that  the  only  motive  was 
God’s  purpose  to  rescue  a sinful  and  lost  mankind.  They  saw  the  Incarnation  as 
the  great  emergency-measure  by  which  God  decided  to  bring  the  world  back  to 
its  original  perfection.  A minority,  however,  maintained  that  Christ  is  more  than 
that,  that  he  is  also  the  crown  of  creation,  the  new  man  for  which  creation  has  been 
waiting  from  the  beginning  (Antiochene  School,  Duns  Scotus,  several  forms  of 
liberal  theology,  Barth).  The  consequence  drawn  is  that  Christ  would  have  come 
anyway,  apart  from  the  fall  and  sin.  The  question  was  usually  treated  in  this  form. 
This  is  an  unhappy  way  of  posing  the  question,  because  it  presupposes  something 
unreal.  Nevertheless,  when  a choice  has  to  be  made,  the  decision  has  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  second  doctrine,  because  the  first  cannot  give  a satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  three  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  deal  with  Jesus  Christ 
as  mediator  of  creation. 

All  this  leads  also  to  a renewed  concept  of  the  consummation.  For  Israel  the 
future  is  the  crown  of  history,  as  the  victory  of  Yahweh  over  all  the  rebellious 
powers  and  the  elevation  of  Israel  as  the  centre  of  the  nations.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  find  basically  the  same  approach  to  eschatology:  the  future  is  seen  as 
the  complete  and  radical  display  of  God’s  victorious  work  in  history.  To  those 
who  had  witnessed  the  resurrected  Jesus,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
beginning  of  the  world-wide  mission,  the  consummation  could  be  nothing  other 
than  the  glorious  revelation  of  this  Jesus,  a world-wide  resurrection,  the  judgment 
of  all  men  according  to  their  attitude  towards  his  first  appearance,  and  the  ordering 
and  renewal  of  the  world  according  to  his  new  humanity.  That  is  what  the  New 
Testament  confesses,  nothing  less,  nothing  more.  “We  are  God’s  children  now; 
it  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  he  appears,  we 
shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is”  (I  John  3 : 2). 

Both  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  agent  of  creation  and  what  is  traditionally 
called  the  doctrine  of  his  ‘second’  coming  (though  he  was  never  absent;  he  also 
came  in  the  Spirit !)  point  to  the  finality  of  his  historical  appearance  as  disclosing 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  whole  indivisible  process  of  creation,  nature  and  history. 

The  consequence  of  all  that  has  been  said  is  that  consummation  is  a far  higher 
work  than  creation , far  more  than  only  the  restoration  of  an  original  situation. 
If  it  were  that  — as  traditional  conservative  theology  presents  it  — history  would 
in  the  end  be  conceived  of  as  not  more  than  a circular  movement  (paradise  lost 
and  paradise  regained),  not  essentially  different  from  the  concept  in  naturalistic 
cultures.  Christ  is,  however,  the  new  man  who  leads  the  process  of  history  to  its 
ultimate  goal.  Genesis  2 does  not  picture  a perfect  state  but  a point  of  departure. 
Rev.  20  and  21  do  not  present  a repetition  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  a city, 
symbol  of  culture.  In  this  context  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
passage  I Cor.  15  : 44b-49;  here  Christ  is  compared,  not  with  the  fallen  Adam 
(as  is  often  supposed),  but  with  the  first  created  Adam,  who  is  “from  the  earth, 
a man  of  dust”;  the  latter  is  nothing  but  “a  living  being”,  far  surpassed  by  the 
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last  Adam,  since  he  comes  “from  heaven”  and  is  “a  life-giving  spirit”.  The  old 
adamic  humanity  was  the  starting-point  of  history;  a new  pneumatic  humanity, 
built  around  the  new  man,  the  resurrected  Christ,  is  the  goal  of  history.  At  the 
same  time,  with  regard  to  John  1,  Col.  1 and  Heb.  1,  it  must  be  said  that  the  last 
Adam  is  the  original  one,  meant  and  implied  in  the  creation  of  the  first.  All  this 
gives  us  the  image  of  one  great  movement  from  lower  to  higher,  going  through 
estrangement  and  crises,  but  also  through  atonement  and  salvation,  and  so  directed 
towards  its  ultimate  goal,  a glorified  humanity,  in  full  communion  with  God,  of 
which  goal  the  risen  Christ  is  the  guarantee  and  the  first-fruits. 

IV.  ‘Nature’,  ‘Creation’,  ‘World’,  ‘The  Universe’,  ‘History’ 

Before  these  biblical  insights  can  be  elaborated  and  applied,  terminology  must 
first  be  clarified.  The  word  nature  has  already  been  used  several  times,  connoting 
the  totality  of  non-human  reality.  This  use  of  the  word  has  no  equivalent  in 
Scriptures  — for  two  reasons:  1)  It  makes  a separation  between  man  and  this 
reality,  which  surrounds  and  bears  him,  and  of  which  he  himself  also  partakes; 
yet  such  a separation  is  unknown  in  biblical  thinking.  2)  This  word  in  its  Latin 
and  also  in  its  Greek  meanings  ( natura , phusis)  suggests  something  centred  in 
itself,  with  an  immanent  origin  and  growth;  dependence  on  the  Creator  God 
cannot  be  expressed  by  it. 

The  New  Testament,  instead  of  nature,  uses  the  word  creation  (ktisis)  and  even 
more  the  verb  create , which  includes  the  notions  that  are  missing  from  ‘nature’, 
as  can  clearly  be  seen  in  Rom.  8 : 18-25,  where  creation  includes  both  man  and 
non-human  nature  (the  popular  interpretation  that  Paul  thinks  mainly  of  the 
sufferings  of  animals  and  the  disasters  of  nature  presupposes  a modern  romantic 
concept,  which  is  absent  in  Paul ; man  is  primarily  meant,  and  non-human  nature 
is  included  in  his  fate).  According  to  those  passages,  creation  is  entirely  in  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  God ; it  goes  through  a history  of  groaning  and  longing,  until 
in  the  end  it  partakes  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  In  the  Old 
Testament  even  the  word  ‘creation’  is  absent.  There  such  expressions  are  found 
as  ‘heaven  and  earth’,  ‘the  earth’,  ‘all  that  lives’,  ‘all  things’.  A predilection  is 
shown  for  this  last  word  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  where  ta  panta  is  often 
translated  as  the  universe.  This  translation  could  mislead  us  into  thinking  mainly 
of  outer  space,  planets  and  galaxies.  The  main  emphasis  lies  on  our  well-known 
earthly  and  human  realities.  The  earth  (eretz)  in  the  Old  Testament  often  means 
the  nations,  as  over  against  Israel.  The  same  may  be  the  case  in  Ephesians,  where 
so  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  unity  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles.  ‘The 
universe’  does  not  at  any  rate  point  to  cosmic  speculations,  but  to  an  earthly 
human  historic  process  (see  Eph.  1 : 9-14).  We  must,  however,  also  say  that  the 
use  of  the  word  ta  panta  in  a world  of  cosmological  speculations  implies  that  this 
historic  process  has  its  consequences  also  for  the  non-human  world. 

The  word  world  ( kosmos ) has  a similar  meaning.  It  is  used  especially  by  Paul 
and  John,  sometimes  in  a neutral  way,  but  even  then  in  the  sense  of  ‘human 
world’.  For  the  most  part  it  expresses  man’s  rebellion  against  God  and  God’s 
saving  love  for  this  rebellious  world. 

This  terminology  supports  what  has  been  already  stated:  the  unity  of  non- 
human and  human  reality,  the  emphasis  on  man’s  place  in  God’s  creation,  the 
unity  of  creation  and  redemption  and  the  historical  connotation  of  all  the  words 
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used.  The  world  is  a creation,  never  without  relation  to  the  Creator  God.  Man 
is  the  junction,  where  all  the  lines  between  God  and  his  earthly  creation  come 
together.  The  world  view  is  geocentric,  not  because  the  existence  of  other  beings 
is  denied  (think  of  the  angels!),  but  because  revelation  is  addressed  to  man,  and 
man  bears  no  responsibility  except  for  his  own  world. 

The  word  nature  will  continue  to  be  used  in  this  paper,  because  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  abolish  it  from  ordinary  speech.  Modem  man  is  accustomed  to 
making  a stricter  distinction  between  human  and  non-human  reality  than  does  the 
Bible.  In  itself  this  is  not  objectionable.  Such  a distinction  can  help  to  illuminate 
the  Christian  message  concerning  this  realm  of  reality.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  reality  does  not  subsist  in  itself,  but  exists  because  of  God’s 
continuous  preservation,  and  that  it  is  regarded  as  being  the  stage-setting  for  the 
history  of  God’s  dealings  with  mankind. 

The  word  history  has  different  meanings.  It  can  be  the  name  for  all  that 
happened  in  the  past ; or  for  the  records  and  the  study  of  the  past ; or  for  the  total 
field  of  human  responsibility,  for  man’s  acting  as  a subject,  as  well  as  for  the  results 
of  these  actions.  In  this  study,  the  word  indicates  mainly  the  totality  of  human 
events  in  past,  present  and  future,  as  governed  by  God  and  directed  towards  his 
goal. 

V.  The  Biblical  and  the  Modern  World-View 

Deepened  understanding  of  the  world  of  biblical  speech,  and  an  ever  more 
sophisticated  understanding  of  the  nature  and  self-limitation  of  scientific  speech, 
make  it  possible  in  our  time  for  faith  and  natural  science  to  begin  a quite  fresh 
conversation  about  our  understanding  of  the  world.  This  is  so  for  the  following 
reasons : 

a)  Creation  is  the  first  history,  and  nature  is  part  of  this  pre-history.  The 
word  ‘generations’  ( toledoth)  is  used  in  Genesis  not  only  for  the  succes- 
sion of  human  generations,  but  also  for  the  history  of  creation:  “These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  they  were  created” 
(Gen.  2 : 4).  Both  Israel  and  modern  science  have  a radically  historicized 
conception  of  creation  and  nature. 

b)  Creation  and  nature  are  pre-history,  directed  towards  man.  Man  is 
rooted  in  this  pre-history.  At  the  same  time  this  history  comes  in  man 
to  a new  decisive  phase. 

c ) According  to  this,  creation  as  the  opening  act  of  history  is  not  complete. 
When  we  read  that  “God  saw  that  it  was  (very)  good”  (Gen.  1),  we 
should  understand  the  word  ‘good’  in  the  sense  not  of  being  perfect, 
but  of  being  fit  and  suitable  for  its  function,  for  the  goal  it  has  to  serve  — 
in  this  case,  for  the  history  of  God  and  man,  for  which  it  has  to  serve 
as  a stagesetting. 

d)  God  reveals  Himself  through  his  words  and  deeds  in  history.  Looking 
back  from  this  work  of  God,  man  can  recognize  also  in  his  stage- 
setting work  some  traces  of  his  being  (e.g.  his  majesty,  his  power,  his 
inscrutability). 

e)  The  process  of  God’s  creative  work  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  New 
developments  are  still  to  be  expected.  Living  in  a great  historical  process 
means  looking  constantly  forward,  believing  in  an  open  future. 
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Now  the  question  arises : supposing  all  this  is  to  be  true,  why  then  did  it  remain 
hidden  for  so  long?  Why  did  the  Church  so  strongly  resist  the  historicizing  of 
nature  in  modem  evolutionary  theories?  Why  was  the  Church,  which  by  her 
preaching  led  the  ancient  world  out  of  a naturalistic  life-concept  into  God’s 
history,  so  reluctant  to  draw  the  consequences  of  her  own  convictions  ? Why  did 
she  cling  for  so  many  centuries  to  a static,  unhistorical  concept  of  life  ? 

The  reason  is  that  for  centuries  the  Church  in  Western  Europe  not  only 
preached  the  Christian  message,  but  also  saw  it  as  her  duty  to  preserve  and 
develop  the  Graeco-Roman  scientific  heritage,  embodied  in  works  such  as  those 
of  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria.  This  was  a heritage  of  static  conceptions  about  nature 
and  history.  The  Christian  message  was  thus  framed  in  a static  world-concept, 
which  was  handed  down  with  the  same  ecclesiastical  authority.  Since  the  Enlighten- 
ment, this  concept  has  been  attacked.  Both  attackers  and  defenders  have  seen  the 
attack  as  an  assault  upon  Christianity.  This  misunderstanding  could  easily  arise 
and  be  maintained,  because  the  attack  often  used  mechanistic  and  deterministic 
categories  unsuitable  for  the  Christian  faith,  whereas  Christians  tried  to  refute  it 
on  the  basis  of  a literal  acceptance  of  the  creation  narrative  in  Genesis.  So  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  one  was  urged  to  make  an  unnecessary  choice  between  a static 
Christian  conception  of  creation  and  history  and  the  modem  idea  of  evolution. 
This  situation  lasted  until  the  middle  of  this  century,  when  the  conviction  gained 
ground  on  both  sides  that  the  alternative  was  a false  one. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Christian  faith  can  identify  itself  with  the  modem 
world-view.  Science  is  a specialized  range  of  techniques,  applied  to  the  study  of 
defined  ranges  of  phenomena  and  problems  by  persons  specially  trained  for  this 
work.  Some  believe  that  science  suggests  a more  general  world  outlook  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  human  life;  but  such  suggested  ‘scientific’  world  outlooks  are 
lacking  in  the  vigour  and  precision  of  science  itself.  Moreover,  science  frequently 
finds  itself  unable  to  make  assertions  on  a higher  level,  such  as  assertions  of  purpose, 
goal  or  meaning,  about  the  phenomena  which  it  describes.  Scientists  who  some- 
times try  to  make  such  assertions  appear  to  assume  the  role  of  philosophers  and 
theologians,  and  have  to  accept  criticism  by  the  procedures  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  Christians  believe  that  some  such  higher  level  assertions  have  to  be  made, 
and  that  these  higher  level  assertions  must  take  account  of  the  encounter  with 
God  in  history,  centred  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  Christian  faith  is  not  identical  with  modem  science  or  any  world-view 
claiming  to  depend  upon  it.  But  it  is  deeply  indebted  to  modem  science,  because 
the  scientific  approach  and  its  results  have  compelled  Christians  to  re-examine 
their  convictions  and  to  free  their  faith  from  elements  which,  though  long  supposed 
to  be  integral  to  the  Christian  message,  are  now  seen  not  to  be  so.  Christians 
should  therefore  be  grateful  for  the  way  in  which  God  has  used  science  to  clarify 
and  deepen  the  insights  of  faith.  The  growth  of  science  has  elements  in  common 
with,  or  parallel  to,  the  assertions  of  faith  in  its  growth  of  consciousness  against 
the  background  of  the  ancient  world-views.  The  next  chapters  will  elaborate 
these  biblical  insights  along  different  lines. 

VI.  Nature  and  Man 

The  full  marvel  of  human  existence  in  the  midst  of  nature  is  perhaps  best  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  two  almost  contradictory  statements  are  equally  true.  Now 
as  never  before,  man  has  it  in  his  power  through  technology  to  assume  responsibility 
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for  nature,  and  to  release  himself  from  the  supposedly  inherent  limitations  nature 
has  imposed  on  him.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  today,  as  never  before,  we  recognize 
the  abiding  continuity  of  man,  even  in  his  most  spiritual  activities,  with  the  energy 
particles  and  the  behavioural  mechanisms  that  constitute  material  and  animal 
nature.  Christians,  reflecting  on  God’s  presence  in  nature  and  history,  must  take 
into  account  the  astonishing  fact  that  our  condition  is  equally  well  described  in 
both  ways.  Therefore  the  following  elements  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Man  is  part  of  nature.  This  is  not  only  the  thesis  of  a materialistic  world- 
view, but  of  the  Bible  as  well  (cf.  Gen.  2 : 7, 1 Cor.  1 5 : 47).  One  should  particularly 
notice  the  structure  of  Genesis  1,  where  creation  is  recounted  as  a single  history, 
proceeding  from  lower  to  higher  realities  and  crowned  by  the  appearance  of  man. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  identical  with  the  evolutionary  causalistic  conception.  Here 
is  no  immanent  process,  but  a God  who  acts.  Nevertheless  there  is  more  analogy 
here  than  between  Gen.  1 and  the  older  static  view  about  the  world.  In  Gen.  1 
man  is  rooted  in  nature.  According  to  Genesis  2 his  first  companions  are  the 
animals.  This  line  of  thought  in  the  Bible  reminds  one  of  the  thinking  of  men  like 
Marx,  Darwin  and  Freud,  who  strongly  reacted  against  the  way  in  which  philoso- 
phical idealism  had  detached  man  from  nature.  Until  recently,  Christian  anthro- 
pology has  leaned  upon  idealism  and  spiritualism  in  a way  which  finds  no  support 
in  biblical  thinking.  And  now  man  is  in  danger  of  surrendering  himself  to  a kind 
of  existentialism  which,  not  unlike  idealism,  or  even  more  than  that,  detaches  him 
from  nature  and  one-sidedly  stresses  his  standing  over  against  nature.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  even  the  most  specifically  human  characteristics,  like  mobility, 
freedom  and  consciousness,  have  a foreshadowing  and  analogy  in  non-human 
nature. 

2.  Man  is  nurtured  by  nature.  According  to  Genesis,  man  is  given  plants  and 
trees,  and  later  on  even  animals,  for  his  food.  Without  nature  man  cannot  exist; 
and  not  only  so,  but  nature  nurtures  man  in  many  other  aspects  of  his  life.  It 
offers  him  aesthetic  delight,  meditation,  companionship  (esp.  the  animals),  conso- 
lation, and  inspiration  (poets  and  painters).  In  times  of  inner  crisis,  nature  helps 
man  to  come  to  himself.  Man  today  lives  in  a culture  in  which  he  is  in  danger  of 
underestimating  this  highly  important  role  of  nature  in  human  life.  Nature  has 
become  so  much  his  servant  that  he  forgets  that  she  is  also  his  sister.  His  desire 
for  holiday-camps  does  not  really  help  him,  nor  his  modern  vacation  techniques 
in  general.  These  aim  more  at  transporting  his  daily  conveniences  to  other,  and 
often  crowded,  spots,  rather  than  at  making  possible  a deep  and  quiet  encounter 
with  nature.  Here  the  Church  should  not  only  lift  her  finger  warningly,  but  also 
help  our  short-sighted  generations  to  a new  experience  of  the  beneficient  riches  of 
our  sister  nature. 

To  this  end,  Christians  should  support  all  those  responsible  for  nature  conser- 
vation in  various  countries  in  their  long-standing  struggle  against  the  pollution 
of  air  and  water,  in  their  demand  for  an  afforestation  which  counteracts  the  denu- 
dation and  erosion  of  vast  regions,  and  in  their  plea  for  a policy  of  habitation 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  much  endangered  biological  balance  of  many 
areas.  What  these  groups  claim  for  biological  reasons,  the  Church  has  to  support 
for  basic  theological  reasons. 

3.  Man  is  threatened  and  challenged  by  nature.  Nature  is  ambiguous.  She 
is  man’s  mother  and  his  enemy.  She  brings  forth  thorns  and  thistles.  Hers  are  the 
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hurricanes,  the  floods,  the  droughts,  the  earthquakes,  the  famines,  the  abortions. 
When  man  does  not  resist  nature,  she  can  swallow  and  suffocate  him. 

4.  Man  is  made  by  nature.  By  compelling  man  to  offer  resistance,  nature  makes 
man  into  what  he  should  be  — more  than  a part  of  nature:  a controller  of  nature; 
the  only  being  who  refuses  “to  take  life  as  it  is”;  an  inventor,  a fighter,  a builder. 
This  leads  us  on  to  recognize  that 

5.  Man  guides  and  transforms  nature.  This  is  an  unparalleled  event  in  the  age- 
long history  of  evolution : the  product  becomes  the  leader.  Since  the  appearance 
of  man,  nature  has  become  more  and  more  domesticated.  Her  own  unconscious 
ends  are  now  submitted  to  man’s  conscious  planning.  This  is  the  great  turn  that 
can  be  observed  in  the  history  of  evolution.  We  now  live  more  and  more  in  an 
unnatural  nature,  reshaped  by  man,  a world  of  concrete  and  plastic,  of  parks  and 
medicines. 

6.  Man  is  the  master  of  nature.  When  Gen.  1 : 27  says  that  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  the  whole  passage  1 : 26-28  makes  it  clear  that  what  is  mainly 
thought  of  is  man’s  dominion  over  nature.  As  God  is  the  Lord  over  his  whole 
creation,  so  He  elects  man  as  his  representative  to  exercise  this  lordship  in  God’s 
name  over  the  lower  creation.  This  was  an  unprecedented  insight  in  the  ancient 
world.  As  long  as  man  believed  nature  to  be  the  external  manifestation  of  divine 
powers,  he  was  more  or  less  doomed  to  passivity.  Every  deeper  change  in  the 
course  of  nature  was  an  act  of  Promethean  recklessness.  That  is  why  the  primitive 
and  ancient  cultures  in  general  limited  themselves  to  cattle-raising  and  agriculture ; 
and  even  these  were  surrounded  by  magical  practices  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
envious  gods.  According  to  Genesis  1 and  Psalm  8,  God  stands  no  longer  on  the 
side  of  nature  over  against  man,  but  on  the  side  of  man  over  against  nature. 
Man  is  encouraged  and  even  instructed  by  God  to  dominate  the  world. 

7.  Nature's  meaning  surpasses  man's  understanding.  God  has  also  his  own 
relation  with  nature.  The  pedestrian  way  in  which  the  Enlightenment  tried  to  prove 
that  all  phenomena  in  nature  are  there  for  man  and  for  man  only,  has  served  to 
prove  just  the  opposite.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  phenomena  are  meaningless 
and  incomprehensible  to  man,  is  extremely  meaningful,  in  so  far  as  it  teaches  him 
the  limits  of  his  knowledge  and  task.  That  is  the  way  in  which  nature  appears  in 
the  mighty  chapters  38-41  of  Job.  The  abundancy  and  inexhaustibility,  the  absurdi- 
ties and  irrationalities  of  nature  (i.e.  what  man  calls  so,  from  his  limited  viewpoint) 
reflect,  in  their  own  way,  the  majesty  and  inscrutability  of  the  Creator. 

Finally,  this  conception  of  man’s  relation  to  nature  excludes  two  others: 

a)  The  conception  which  sees  man  as  essentially  an  ‘outsider’  in  the  world, 
through  the  fact  that  he  is  the  bearer  of  ‘existence’.  In  that  case  man’s 
existential  attitude  is  the  only  thing  which  counts;  nature  and  history 
are  meaningless.  This  radical  separation  between  existence  and  the 
world  in  which  it  is  grounded  is,  in  our  conviction,  incompatible  both 
with  biblical  faith  and  with  modem  science.  Man’s  existence  is  embedded 
in  nature.  Lower  and  higher  form  a unity.  Body  and  soul  belong  together. 
An  artificial  isolation  of  existence  impoverishes  man’s  faith  and  makes 
his  life  in  the  world  ghostly. 

b)  The  conception  which  sees  man  almost  exclusively  as  a product  of 
nature,  to  the  extent  of  biologizing  man  and  naturalizing  history.  Out 
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of  the  process  of  evolution  a unique  phenomenon  emerges,  which  brings 
a decisive  turn,  and  not  only  continues  evolution,  but  also  takes  the 
lead.  Moreover  man  makes  life  risky  by  his  freedom,  which  he  can  use 
in  different  ways.  This  is  an  entirely  new  element,  and  forbids  the  view 
that  man  is  only  a continuation  of  nature. 


VII.  Nature,  Man,  Sin  and  Tragedy 

The  use  of  the  word  ‘sin’,  and  even  more  the  use  of  the  word  ‘fall’,  suggests  an 
interruption,  a disruption,  and  discontinuity  in  the  great  nature-history  process 
to  which  many  are  unable  to  give  a place  in  their  thinking.  This  attitude  may  be 
due  to  a mythological  conception  of  sin  and  fall,  but  is  in  itself  unnecessary.  To 
begin  with,  evolution  in  nature  is  a road  full  of  risks,  detours,  frustrations  and 
deadlocks.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a mechanistic,  smooth  and  straightforward 
causality.  The  reality  which  is  the  outcome  of  this  process  is,  statistically  speaking, 
of  the  highest  improbability.  At  no  stage  was  there  the  slightest  guarantee  that 
the  way  of  natural  development  would  go  steadily  upwards.  It  did  not  need  so  to 
do,  nor  did  it  do  so.  Now  that  it  is  possible  to  look  back,  however,  this  road  can 
be  seen  to  be  a way  towards  ever  more  complicated,  higher,  and  more  mobile 
entities.  The  highest  level  is  reached  with  man  as  a being  endowed  with  freedom. 
Here  nature  stops  acting  merely  spontaneously  and  unconsciously.  In  the  phenom- 
enon of  man,  nature  starts  to  act  consciously  and  responsibly.  In  that  very  fact 
the  terrible  possibility  of  sin  is  given.  This  is,  however,  the  reverse  side  of  the 
possibility  of  acting  freely  and  responsibly.  This  open  possibility  is  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  forward  in  the  evolutionary  process.  This  does  not  imply  a naturali- 
zation of  sin.  Sin  is  not  natural.  Man’s  nature  as  distinct  from  lower  nature 
means  that  man  is  no  longer  bound  to  act  merely  naturally.  He  can  transcend  his 
nature  in  either  the  right  or  the  wrong  direction.  When  he  does  the  latter,  he 
acts  ‘unnaturally’,  he  becomes  guilty.  There  is  no  excuse  for  guilt.  The  possibility 
of  becoming  guilty  is  however  man’s  high  privilege,  the  counterpart  of  his  being 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  Genesis  2 and  3 belong  together.  Their  togetherness 
does  not  mean  a temporal  succession.  At  the  same  time,  these  chapters  are  distinct 
from  one  another,  indicating  that  sin  is  not  a logical  consequence  of  creation,  but 
something  unnatural.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  this  misuse 
of  freedom  is  far  more  than  an  accident ; it  is  an  enigmatic  distortion  of  our  created 
nature. 

There  is  yet  a second  and  even  more  serious  reason  to  see  a cleavage  between 
the  biblical  and  the  modern  world-view  on  this  point.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
sin,  according  to  the  Bible,  affects  human  and  non-human  nature,  by  introducing 
evil  and  suffering,  thorns  and  thistles,  and  human  death.  Passages  like  Genesis  3 
and  Romans  5 give  the  impression  of  a ‘fallen  creation’.  In  modern  scientific 
thinking,  however,  there  is  no  place  for  the  conception  that  an  alteration  and  dete- 
rioration took  place  in  man’s  physical  nature,  and  in  the  biological  world  around 
him,  as  a consequence  of  his  culpability.  According  to  our  experience,  death  is 
inherent  in  all  life.  Strife  and  suffering  belong  to  nature.  Floods  and  earthquakes 
are  part  of  the  same  reality  to  which  majestic  mountains  and  fertile  valleys  belong. 
In  Scripture,  an  identifiable  connection  between  sin  and  suffering  is  sometimes 
definitely  denied  (Job,  Luke  13  : 1-5,  John  9:  3),  but  more  often  it  is  strongly 
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posited.  In  the  latter  case,  the  biblical  writers  — basing  themselves  on  the  world- 
view, and  using  the  common  mythological  language,  of  their  time  — tried  to 
express  something  which  is  as  near  to  modem  man  as  it  was  to  them:  the  unity 
of  man  and  nature  and  of  soul  and  body,  and  the  decisive  role  which  man  plays 
in  the  process  of  nature.  Man,  who  is  in  fact  sinful  man,  on  the  one  hand  is  rooted 
in  nature  and,  on  the  other  hand,  transforms  nature.  He  lives  in  three  relations : 
as  child  of  God,  as  his  neighbour’s  partner,  and  as  master  of  nature.  If  one  relation 
is  distorted,  it  also  affects  the  others.  When  man,  as  the  master  of  nature,  fails 
to  put  his  mastery  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  his  neighbour,  he  denies  the  true 
purpose  of  his  dominion,  and  thereby  harms  nature.  Again,  when  man  does  not 
feel  himself  sheltered  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  over  his  life,  nature  becomes  to 
him  a threat  and  an  enemy.  What  Genesis  3 expressed  in  terms  of  substance 
(nature  under  a curse)  is  better  expressed  today  in  terms  of  relation.  This  applies 
to  human  death  also.  Death  in  itself  is  natural.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
‘death-in-itself’,  only  the  death  of  this  or  that  kind  of  being.  Man  is  not  nature. 
It  is  his  nature  to  transcend  his  nature.  So  his  death  is  not  natural,  but  personal, 
existential.  It  differs  widely  from  animal  death.  It  is  the  end  of  a life  of  responsi- 
bility and  guilt.  Man  by  the  very  fact  of  his  transcendence  of  nature,  rebels  against 
death.  To  him  it  is  more  than  a fate.  As  soon  as  man  is  confronted  with  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  this  general  anthropological  observation  is  deepened  and  understood 
as  part  of  a new  pattern.  Death  then  becomes  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  imperfect 
and  preliminary  state  in  which  the  sons  of  the  ‘first  Adam’  still  dwell.  Fresh 
attention  must  be  paid  in  this  connexion  to  Romans  8 : 18-25.  The  longing  and 
groaning  creation  is  in  the  first  place  mankind  outside  the  Church,  without  the 
knowledge  of  salvation.  Man  is  longing,  but  he  does  not  know  for  what.  His 
groaning  is  the  sign  that  God  has  destined  him  for  a far  higher  form  of  existence 
than  the  bondage  to  decay  (v.  21)  in  which  he  now  lives,  namely  for  liberty  (v.  21) 
and  the  redemption  of  his  body  (v.  23,  i.e.  his  total  existence).  Therefore  his 
groaning  is  a “groaning  in  travail”  (v.  22);  out  of  this  preliminary  existence  a new 
world  will  be  born,  of  which  mankind  in  its  rebellion  against  bondage  and  decay 
is  dimly  aware,  and  which  the  Christian  community  of  the  resurrected  Jesus  has 
to  explain.  In  the  light  of  Christ  human  death  is  seen  as  a preliminary  stage  belong- 
ing to  the  “first  things”  which  will  “pass  away”  (Rev.  21  : 4).  The  same  holds 
good  for  sin.  That  is  why  Paul  takes  them  together  in  a ‘causal’  relation  in  Rom- 
ans 5.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  follow  him  in  affirming  this  connexion.  This 
‘creation’  in  Romans  8 also  includes  non-human  nature,  which,  since  man  appeared, 
depends  on  him  for  its  situation  and  for  its  future.  Paul,  who  points  to  the  future 
of  man  with  the  words  ‘liberty’  and  ‘resurrection’,  makes  no  attempt  to  describe 
what  this  future  will  mean  for  non-human  nature. 

These  considerations  bring  to  our  mind  what  is  often  called  the  ‘tragic’  element 
in  God’s  creation.  Much  evil  and  suffering,  death  included,  cannot  be  explained 
either  as  a consequence  of  man’s  sin  or  as  an  expression  of  God’s  providence. 
The  process  of  God’s  work  in  nature  and  history  has  also  its  deep  dark  sides. 
Man  can  partly  remove  them,  but  can  never  overcome  them.  They  belong  to  the 
‘futility’  and  the  ‘dust’  which  are  inherent  in  this  first  creation  (Rom.  8 : 20, 
I Cor.  15  : 47).  To  us  they  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God  as  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ.  They  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  has  not  yet  come, 
and  that  accordingly  our  knowledge  is  also  only  ‘in  part’.  We  are  not  able  to 
find  meaning  in  the  evil  of  the  world.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  explain  the  tears, 
but  to  hope  for  a future  in  which  God  will  wipe  them  away. 
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VIII.  Nature  in  God’s  History  with  Man 

God’s  work  in  history  deals  directly  with  man  and  indirectly  with  nature;  its 
aim  is  the  salvation  of  man.  The  work  upon  history  and  the  work  upon  nature, 
however,  cannot  be  completely  separated.  The  degree  to  which  God,  in  his 
history  with  man,  uses  events  on  a natural  level  appears  to  vary  between  one  stage 
and  another  of  the  process,  as  the  biblical  narrative  depicts  it.  In  early  stages  of 
Israel’s  life,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  prophetic  tradition,  any  natural  phenom- 
enon can  be  seen  as  dependent  on  God  and  is  used  as  an  instrument  of  his 
revealing,  judging  and  rescuing  will : winds,  thunderstorm,  famine,  rain,  etc.  The 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  is  depicted  in  categories  of  natural  catastrophe. 
But  much  of  the  development  of  Israel’s  history  with  God  takes  place  not  through 
events  of  this  kind,  but  through  political  and  military  history,  and  especially 
Israel’s  relation  with  the  surrounding  nations.  In  this  era,  in  which  God’s  guidance 
of  his  people  is  expressed  primarily  in  social  and  political  terms,  the  reference  to 
natural  events  is  less. 

In  the  story  of  Jesus,  however,  the  role  of  nature  in  God’s  judging  and  saving 
work  is  more  emphasized,  as  we  see  in  the  darkening  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  in  the  way  in  which,  in  the  eschatological  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  nature  is  involved  in  the  great  changes  of  the  consummation.  These 
and  similar  statements  expressed  anew  the  conviction  that  God’s  history  with 
man,  as  well  as  man’s  life  itself,  is  embedded  in  the  processes  of  nature,  and  that 
there  is  a continuous  interrelation  between  both.  God’s  salvation  has  wider 
dimensions  than  the  existential  one. 

More  important  in  the  New  Testament,  however,  is  another  line  — the  domin- 
ion of  nature  by  the  new  man  Jesus  Christ.  Usually  we  see  Jesus’  perfect  manhood 
in  his  relation  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men;  but  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  were 
equally  aware  of  a third  dimension:  Jesus’  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature,  as 
evidence  of  the  messianic  times.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  distinguish 
in  these  pronouncements  and  stories  between  memories  of  real  facts  and  expres- 
sions of  the  belief  of  the  Early  Church.  No  doubt  this  last  element  plays  an  impor- 
tant role;  but  it  must  have  been  based  on  and  inspired  by  real  facts  which  many 
had  witnessed.  We  cannot  draw  a line  between  the  two  elements.  For  our  subject 
this  is  less  important,  however.  The  main  thing  is  that  Jesus  is  seen  and  confessed 
as  the  New  Man  who  has  nature  with  its  threatening  powers  under  his  control. 
“He  was  with  the  wild  beasts”  (Mark  1 : 13);  he  walks  on  the  waters,  signs  of 
the  chaos ; he  heals  the  sick  and  casts  out  the  demons.  All  this  is  ascribed  not  to 
his  Godhead,  but  to  his  true  humanity;  such  a new  relation  to  nature,  therefore, 
cannot  be  completely  alien  to  his  followers  either  (Matt.  14 : 31,  Mark  9 : 28  f.). 
At  the  same  time  this  relation  is  the  anticipation  of  the  coming  fulfilment  of  man’s 
relation  to  nature,  in  which  the  roles  of  servant  and  of  companion  will  be  in  full 
harmony  (cf.  Is.  11:  6-9). 

Here  a word  must  be  said  about  miracles.  Does  God’s  saving  relation  disrupt 
the  natural  order  by  miraculous  incidents?  Or  is  this  order  a closed  chain  of 
causes  and  results?  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  contrast  between  orthodoxy  and 
modernism  was  formulated  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  contrast  is  now  obso- 
lete. Deeper  study  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  modem  science,  has  removed  the  problem 
in  this  form.  Both  consider  the  natural  order  as  not  a closed  but  an  open  reality. 
The  Bible  sometimes  reports  miracles  which  reflect  either  a primitive  understanding 
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of  nature  or  a desire  for  the  miraculous.  In  its  central  message,  however,  it  is 
not  interested  in  anomalous  happenings  as  such,  but  only  in  ‘signs  and  wonders’ 
(Heb.  otot  umofetim,  Gk.  semeia  kai  terata ),  events  in  which  we  see  something  of 
God’s  restoring  and  elevating  work,  pointing  to  the  new  creation.  Where  the  eye 
of  faith  discerns  how  God  uses  the  natural  order  as  his  instrument,  signs  and  won- 
ders are  declared.  Such  words  do  not  belong  to  an  objective  realm  (the  ‘sign’ 
character  of  certain  events  can  never  be  proved  by  scientific  means),  nor  are  they 
mere  projections  of  subjective  feelings;  they  express  the  discovery  by  faith  of  a 
higher  reality  which  makes  the  lower  realities  instruments  of,  and  windows  for, 
its  purposes. 

The  crucial  miracle,  on  which  the  Christian’s  hope  for  the  world  and  himself 
depends,  is  Christ’s  resurrection.  This  is  indeed  the  ‘defining*  miracle,  on  which 
the  meaning  of  miracle  as  such  has  to  be  based.  It  is  the  powerful  affirmation 
that  in  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  grace  of  the  living  God  was  present  indeed; 
it  is  at  the  same  time  the  dawn  of  God’s  new  order,  the  first-fruits  of  the  consum- 
mation. This  new  order  includes  our  total  existence,  both  body  and  soul.  When 
we  try  to  subsume  this  unique  event  under  the  laws  of  our  ordinary  life,  we  deny 
the  meaning  of  the  resurrection.  What  is  possible  and  real  with  God  is  indicated 
by  this  sign  disclosing  the  future  order  towards  which  we  are  under  way.  We  now 
know  that  what  we  call  ‘life’,  ‘history’  and  ‘nature’  is  part  of  a preliminary  order 
surrounded  and  limited  by  the  order  of  God’s  salvation  and  re-creation.  The 
scientist  may  not  deem  himself  qualified  to  affirm  or  to  deny  such  extraordinary 
events.  When  as  a Christian  he  believes  their  reality,  he  will  welcome  the  new 
perspective  they  give  to  the  field  of  his  research.  He  will  beware  of  conceiving 
physical  reality  as  a closed  and  ultimate  reality,  and  he  may  find  certain  analogies 
and  models  which  help  him  in  a fruitful  way,  to  confront  his  faith  with  his  scien- 
tific pattern  of  thinking,  though  such  never  can  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
miracle. 

IX.  Christian  Faith  and  Technology 

During  the  last  decade  the  conviction  has  often  been  voiced  that  modem 
technology  is  a fruit  of  the  Gospel,  a result  of  man’s  calling  to  dominate  the  earth 
in  the  name  and  as  the  image  of  God.  There  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  this  assertion, 
but  a careful  distinction  has  to  be  made.  God’s  restoring  and  renewing  work 
evokes  in  man  abilities  and  attitudes  which  were  previously  underdeveloped,  but 
it  never  creates  them  out  of  nothing.  Man  has  always  to  some  extent  tried  to 
control  nature  and  to  make  tools  which  could  help  him  in  this  struggle.  Hampered, 
however,  by  his  belief  that  nature  was  the  external  manifestation  of  the  Godhead, 
and  that  a deep  change  of  its  course  and  function  might  evoke  the  wrath  of  the 
gods,  his  technical  skill  and  outreach  necessarily  remained  very  limited.  Graeco- 
Roman  culture,  however,  already  brought  a certain  turn  in  man’s  attitude  towards 
nature.  The  greatest  stumbling-block  for  a radical  display  of  man’s  dominating 
force  was  removed  when,  as  a result  of  Christian  preaching  in  the  Western  world, 
nature  was  understood  as  the  creation  of  a transcendent  God,  and  was  thus 
desacralized  and  de-demonized. 

The  relation  between  Christian  faith  and  technology  is  nevertheless  not  a direct 
one,  because  centuries  passed  after  the  victory  of  Christianity  before  the  technical 
age  set  in.  The  reason  for  this  long  delay  was  partly  that  under  the  deep  influence 
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of  past  traditions,  European  man  stood  in  the  same  awe  of  nature  as  a divine 
revelation  as  did  his  pagan  ancestors.  Moreover,  theological  motives  can  never 
explain  the  whole  of  history  any  more  than  economic  or  social  ones  can.  The 
great  display  of  technical  sciences  after  the  eighteenth  century  had  as  its  prere- 
quisite specific  scientific  and  economic  conditions  which  were  not  previously  ripe. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  Christian  faith  prepared  the  soil  and  set  man  free  for 
an  ever  more  radical  dominion  over,  and  use  of,  nature.  Christendom  should 
not  have  hesitated,  therefore,  to  welcome  the  immense  progress  in  controlling 
and  using  nature  which  gave  relief  to  innumerable  men  in  their  struggle  for  life, 
and  disclosed  innumerable  riches  for  a deeper  humanization  of  mankind.  The 
ambiguous  way  in  which  many  Christians  regarded  new  inventions  and  new 
achievements,  both  criticizing  and  using  them  at  the  same  time,  has  been  a cause 
for  shame.  These  achievements  are  signs  of  the  kind  of  life  which  God  has  intended 
for  his  children  at  the  consummation. 

However,  we  still  live  this  side  of  the  consummation,  in  a sinful  world. 
Technics  are  not  sinful  in  themselves;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  a means  towards 
fulfilling  God’s  commandment.  The  means  are  in  the  hand  of  sinful  man,  and 
are  therefore  never  free  from  the  possibility  of  misuse  for  selfish  ends.  Here  the 
Christian  Church  has  to  exercise  a critical  function.  Not  in  an  unfair  way,  as  is 
often  done  when  technical  progress  is  labelled  as  Babylonian  tower-building,  yet 
at  the  same  time  is  gladly  used;  nor  by  drawing  a line  where  science  and  technics 
ought  to  stop  (e.g.  where  research  into  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  or  of  outer  space 
begins),  since  it  is  against  the  nature  of  science  and  of  technology  to  be  given 
artificial  limits.  The  Church  has  to  exercise  her  critical  function  by  putting  three 
questions  to  this  technical  generation : 

1 . What  kind  of  dominion  is  being  exercised  ? Here  the  seven  points  in  chapter  VI 
should  be  recalled.  Nature  is  both  man’s  servant  and  his  sister,  and  these  two 
aspects  have  to  be  kept  in  balance.  In  this  age,  the  desire  for  handling,  changing, 
using  and  transforming  nature  is  so  one-sidedly  developed,  that  man  is  in  danger 
of  forgetting  what  nature  has  to  contribute  in  her  sister-function.  Man  no  longer 
gives  names  to  the  animals ; they  have  mainly  become  objects.  His  housing  areas 
devour  the  natural  resources  of  open  space.  His  industries  defile  the  air  and  the 
streams.  So  he  exercises  a dominion  which  more  and  more  makes  the  display 
of  nature’s  sister-aspect  impossible.  Man  will  pay  the  price  for  this  fault.  This 
one-sidedness  of  his  dominion  will  hollow  out  and  undermine  his  humanity. 

2.  What  are  the  aims  of  man's  technical  dominion  ? We  all  know  that  war  and 
the  preparation  for  war  are  the  great  promoters  of  technics.  Whether  technics 
are  a blessing  or  not,  depends  entirely  on  man.  His  mastery  of  nature  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a child  of  God  and  a partner  with  his  neighbour. 
Up  to  the  present  this  harmony  has  been  lacking.  A joint  effort  of  all  industrialized 
nations  could  dispel  hunger  and  poverty  from  the  earth  in  not  more  than  a few 
decades ; yet  man  prefers  to  put  his  technical  skill  into  the  service  of  his  narrow 
national  aims,  his  anxiety,  his  pride  and  his  competition.  For  outer  space  projects, 
there  is  far  more  money  available  than  for  anti-hunger  campaigns.  Nuclear 
fission  has  so  far  been  applied  more  for  constructing  means  to  destroy  mankind 
than  for  promoting  welfare. 

The  question  of  aims  has  become  far  more  crucial  still  in  recent  years,  since 
not  only  nature  but  also  man  himself  can  now  be  manipulated  and  changed  in 
many  ways,  not  only  through  drugs  but  also  through  interference  in  the  genetic 
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code.  Here  questions  of  great  import  arise,  all  of  which  circle  around  the  problem 
what  it  means  that  man  is  a person  and  what  the  relation  is  between  the  core  of 
man’s  personality  and  the  objectifiable  elements  of  his  nature.  We  are  no  more 
than  dimly  aware  as  yet  of  these  questions,  which  can  be  answered  only  through 
the  co-operative  effort  of  scientists  and  students  of  the  behavioural  sciences,  of 
ethics  and  of  theology. 

3.  What  is  the  result  of  man's  actual  technical  dominion  ? What  are  the  results 
upon  man  as  a human  person  ? On  the  one  hand,  modern  man  is  freed  from  bon- 
dage to  nature  to  an  extent  of  which  his  ancestors  would  never  have  dreamed. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  technics  and  industry  have  transformed  man  in  such 
a way  that  he  is  now  more  than  ever  functionalized,  and  adapted  to  the  laws  of 
his  own  tools  — and  therefore,  also,  more  in  a hurry,  more  nervous,  more  a 
‘mass  man’.  He  suffers  from  the  relative  hypertrophy  of  his  mastery-relation  to 
nature,  the  concomitant  of  which  is  too  often  the  atrophy  of  his  relationships 
with  God  and  with  his  fellow-men.  Modern  man  is  deformed.  He  becomes  a 
function  and  a product  of  his  own  achievements.  First  he  was  enslaved  to  nature, 
now  he  is  enslaved  to  his  mastery  of  nature.  As  a consequence  of  this  situation, 
we  even  see  the  possible  destruction  of  the  human  race,  either  by  a nuclear  war 
or  by  degeneration. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  advocate  a stop  to  technical  development.  Man  has 
to  do  not  less,  but  more.  He  has  to  subjugate  his  technical  possibilities  to  the  other 
relations  of  his  life,  instead  of  allowing  technics  to  supersede  these  other  relations. 
Otherwise  he  will  lose  as  much  as  he  gains,  and  in  the  long  run  he  will  lose  far 
more  than  he  gains.  Already  in  many  highly-developed  countries  complaints  are 
heard  of  the  menace  of  boredom,  because  man  is  satiated  and  has  lost  the  notion 
that  he  is  called  to  be  more  than  a consumer.  In  less  developed  countries  the  joy 
of  freedom,  made  possible  by  science  and  technology,  is  still  rightly  dominant. 
Everywhere,  however,  man  has  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  what  seem  to  be 
the  ambiguities  of  technics  are  in  reality  the  ambiguities  of  man  himself,  and  that 
in  view  of  the  immense  power  which  he  now  possesses,  it  is  high  time  for  him  to 
seek  a fresh  understanding  of  his  nature  and  destiny. 

X.  God  in  Universal  History 

It  has  already  been  seen  how  Israel’s  concept  of  history,  born  out  of  her 
encounter  with  God  in  history,  contrasted  with  the  way  in  which  history  was 
conceived  of  before  and  around  Israel.  The  self-revelation  of  the  God  of  covenant 
and  promise  was  directed  towards  one  small  particular  nation,  but  it  was  never 
meant  for  that  nation  exclusively.  On  the  contrary,  in  her  meeting  with  the  God 
of  history  Israel  is  treated  as  representative  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  considered 
as  suffering  and  acting  on  behalf  of  all  mankind.  In  this  very  particular  (and  often 
seemingly  particularistic)  revelation,  the  unity  of  mankind  is  presupposed  and 
aimed  at.  This  is  clear  from  the  universal  background  which  the  writer  of  Gen.  2-1 1 
gave  to  his  account  of  Israel’s  history,  from  the  universal  outlook  in  the  prophets 
(Isaiah,  Deutero-Isaiah,  Deutero-Zachariah,  Jonah,  etc.),  and  especially  from  the 
whole  trend  of  the  New  Testament.  Mankind  is  understood  as  a whole,  with  a 
common  nature  (created  from  one  head),  with  common  problems  (sin,  suffering, 
death),  with  a common  future  (the  Kingdom  of  God  for  every  nation,  people  and 
tongue,  the  uniting  of  all  things  in  Christ),  and  with  a common  calling  (to  faith, 
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love  and  hope).  So  God’s  history  must  sooner  or  later  give  birth  to  the  conception 
of  universal  history,  in  the  sense  that  all  groups,  tribes,  nations,  imperia,  races, 
and  classes  are  involved  in  one  and  the  same  history.  This  conviction  was  not 
without  a certain  preparation  in  former  political  events  (Alexander  the  Great, 
Pax  Romana)  and  philosophical  thinking  (Stoicism),  but  all  this  had  no  power  to 
break  through  the  feeling  of  separation,  as  it  existed  between  Greeks  and  barbarians. 
So  long  as  in  the  West  Christianity  was  identified  with  a special  ‘Christian  culture’, 
limited  to  Europe,  no  more  could  the  germs  of  universality  in  the  Christian  message 
bear  fruit  either.  The  universalizing  and  unifying  of  history  started  in  the  ages  of 
mission  and  colonialism,  and  is  now  in  this  generation  penetrating  human  minds 
everywhere  as  never  before.  This  last  fact  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
Gospel  as  to  the  technological  revolution,  which  in  itself  has  a universal  tendency. 
These  different  sources  of  universal  history  cannot,  however,  be  separated,  because, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  advance  of  technological  science  and  practice  cannot  be 
understood  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 

The  present  movement  towards  the  unification  of  mankind  and  its  history 
lays  a heavy  pressure  on  all  the  Christian  Churches  to  seek,  with  greater  earnestness 
and  haste  than  ever  before,  the  world-wide  unity  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
prayer  of  our  Lord  “that  they  may  all  be  one”  (John  17  : 21)  has  always  disquieted 
and  inspired  many  Christians.  However,  now  as  never  before,  the  Churches  are 
challenged  because  the  world  needs  the  united  witness  and  service  of  the  Church. 
Only  the  one  Church  can  be  the  adequate  counterpart  of  the  one  world.  We  see  it 
as  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  that  in  our  century,  and  exactly  in  face  of  the  dividing 
forces  of  two  world  wars,  the  Churches  everywhere  have  begun  to  seek  a world- 
wide unity.  The  interdependence  between  this  fact  and  the  present  search  for 
world  unity  can  help  us  to  a deeper  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  the  call  of 
the  Spirit,  and  stimulate  us  not  to  be  disobedient  to  this  call,  lest  the  coming  one 
world  be  deprived  of  the  guidance  of  the  partner  who  once  sowed  the  seed  of 
her  unity. 

The  growing  awareness  of  being  involved  in  one  universal  history  appeals  to  the 
Church,  particularly  because  this  fact  has  also  an  ethical  thrust.  It  inspires  men  to 
react  against  all  kinds  of  social,  racial  and  economical  discrimination  and  to 
strive  with  all  their  strength  for  world  peace  and  world  co-operation.  In  all  this 
can  be  seen  realizations  of  God’s  purposes  for  this  world,  signs  of  the  coming 
Kingdom. 

We  dare  not  use  a stronger  word  than  ‘signs’,  however,  because  the  present 
universalizing  of  history  partakes  of  that  ambiguity  which  is  characteristic  of  this 
world  in  its  preliminary  and  sinful  phase.  Christ  evokes  the  powers  of  the  Spirit 
— and  at  the  same  time  those  of  the  Anti-Christ.  He  brings  new  shadows  as  well 
as  new  light.  Universal  History,  experienced  apart  from  Christ,  can  become  a 
threat  as  well  as  a blessing.  What  is  the  goal  towards  which  Universal  History 
is  developing?  For  very  many  of  our  fellow-men  there  is  no  goal  beyond  the  crea- 
tion of  a well-balanced,  smoothly-organized,  technically  perfect  universal  welfare- 
state.  Now  already  we  see  the  indications  that  this  will  result  in  a society  of  bore- 
dom. A society  which  has  no  purposes  beyond  its  own  welfare  must  die.  The 
alternative  is  that  it  devotes  all  its  superfluous  powers  to  new  irrational  and  even 
anti-humane  adventures.  The  unification  of  societies  is  not  in  itself  a good  thing. 
The  value  of  universal  history  depends  on  the  good  it  serves  and  the  goal  towards 
which  it  is  directed.  Here  may  be  recalled  Genesis  11,  where  the  Tower  of  Babel 
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is  the  expression  of  a strong  universal  will,  but  a will  directed  against  God’s 
purpose. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  many  are  inclined  to  see  little  or  no  connexion 
between  God’s  history  in  Israel  and  in  Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  and  man’s  ‘profane’ 
history,  universal  history  included,  on  the  other  hand.  But  such  a connexion  does 
exist,  and  must  be  affirmed.  History  is  one  and  indivisible.  We  partake  today  in 
that  same  history  in  which  Abraham  was  called,  Israel  was  judged  and  delivered, 
Jesus  died  and  rose  from  the  dead,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out.  What 
modem  man  sees  around  him  are  risks  and  detours,  guilt  and  frustration.  Things 
are  ambiguous  or  inscrutable.  The  same  is  true,  however,  for  God’s  history  as 
it  is  told  in  the  Bible,  which,  though  it  is  a history  of  rebellion  and  failures,  is 
nevertheless  God’s  history.  The  difference  is  that  God’s  work  in  Israel  and  in 
Christ  is  interpreted  by  the  Word,  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  disclosure-situations 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  phrase,  that  here  and  particularly  in  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ,  God  lays  aside  his  anonymity.  All  this  can  be  said  only  by  faith. 
A double  disclosure  is  needed:  one  in  the  events  and  one  in  men’s  hearts  through 
the  Spirit.  The  revelation  which  is  given  in  this  double  disclosure  is  not  exclusive, 
however,  but  inclusive.  God’s  mind  and  purpose  are  here  disclosed  in  their 
relevance  for  all  times  and  nations.  So  we  are  summoned  to  understand  all  history, 
and  especially  our  own  history,  with  its  good  and  evil,  in  the  light  of  this  History. 
The  same  God  is  present,  there  in  a more  disclosed  way  and  here  in  a more  hidden 
way;  but  it  is  one  presence  and  therefore  one  history.  He  goes  on  with  his  judging 
and  saving  work  on  a world-wide  scale.  That  is  what  we  confess.  And  this  confes- 
sion, far  from  making  us  passive  spectators,  inspires  us  to  share  in  the  tensions 
and  risks  of  human  history.  As  God’s  fellow-workmen,  we  are  called  to  make 
way  for  the  healing  forces  of  his  love  on  a world-wide  scale,  through  our  mission 
and  our  service,  knowing  that  in  the  Lord  our  labour  is  not  in  vain. 


XI.  God  and  Man  in  History 

The  God  who  historicizes  human  existence  frees  man  from  entangling  bondage  j 
to  the  powers  of  nature,  and  calls  him  to  come  of  age  and  to  become  the  master 
of  the  powers  whose  slave  he  previously  was.  In  this  statement,  which  summarizes 
much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  chapters,  two  confessions  are  insepa- 
rably connected:  God’s  sovereignty  over  man  and  his  history,  and  man’s  freedom 
in  history.  These  two  confessions,  so  often  put  over  against  one  another,  are  in  the 
Christian  faith  two  sides  of  the  same  reality.  And  this  not  as  a result  of  penetrating 
philosophical  thinking,  but  of  the  reality  which  is  discerned  in  the  disclosure- 
situations.  God  frees  man  for  responsibility.  The  terrifying  mystery  is  that  man 
is  inclined  to  mobilize  his  freedom  not  to  pursue  his  divine  calling,  but  to  act 
counter  to  God’s  will.  Even  so,  God  accepts  him  and  grants  him  full  room  for  his 
self-chosen  role.  The  whole  of  Israel’s  history  and  particularly  the  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  reflect  the  unity  of  man’s  autonomy  and  God’s  sovereignty. 
Man’s  freedom  in  history  is  unlimited:  he  can  even  expel  God’s  presence.  Never- 
theless, God  is  not  defeated,  but  victorious.  He  takes  man’s  rebellious  freedom 
into  his  service,  bending  man’s  aims  and  actions  towards  his  purpose  (cf.  Gen. 

50 : 20,  Is.  10 : 5-21,  Acts  4 : 27  f.).  God’s  work  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
everywhere  in  the  world  liberates  man  to  autonomy;  and  man  everywhere  is 
tempted  to  use  his  new  freedom  against  God.  The  history  of  Jesus’  life,  death 
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and  resurrection  is  displayed  and  repeated  on  an  ever  wider  scale.  For  the  world- 
wide scale  on  which  it  will  be  repeated  in  the  final  stages  of  history,  the  New 
Testament  uses  the  images  of  Anti-Christ  and  the  Millennium. 

History  is  the  work  of  the  sovereign  God.  He  is  never  a helpless  spectator  of 
man’s  autonomy.  Nor  does  He  use  men  as  passive  instruments.  The  divine  char- 
acter of  his  omnipotent  grace  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  admits  and  even  presupposes 
the  highest  measure  of  human  liberty.  God’s  freedom  does  not  jeopardize  nor  even 
limit  man’s.  The  confession  of  God’s  Providence  (a  far  too  static  and  poor  a 
word  for  his  ways  through  history!)  can  never  be  an  excuse  for  irresponsibility 
nor  a shelter  for  passivity.  It  functions  in  the  life  of  God’s  children,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  baffling  events,  as  a source  of  confidence,  consolation  and  challenge. 

These  insights  are  particularly  relevant  since,  through  the  knowledge  of  nuclear 
fission,  the  power  fell  to  mankind  to  destroy  itself  and  its  world.  From  now  on, 
we  have  to  live  with  this  terrifying  possibility.  This  situation  makes  an  appeal  to 
our  responsibility  as  never  before.  For  Christians  who  know  about  the  depth  of 
sin  in  man,  this  implies  a constant  struggle  to  bring  and  to  keep  the  powers  of 
destruction  under  a strict  control.  We  are  challenged  to  pray  and  to  work  afresh 
for  the  renewal  of  the  world  through  the  powers  of  the  Spirit.  At  the  same  time, 
we  will  do  so  in  a deep  confidence,  knowing  that  our  concern  is  far  more  God’s 
own  concern,  and  that  his  sovereign  love  for  his  sinful  creatures  will  prove  itself 
stronger  than  all  our  resistance. 

XII.  History  and  Nature  in  Consummation 

In  wide  circles  of  Christendom  the  relation  of  history  and  consummation  is 
mainly  seen  in  a context  of  pessimism : this  world  will  come  to  a drastic  end,  and 
on  its  ruins  (if  any  are  left)  an  entirely  new  world  will  be  created.  This  presentation 
is  in  contradiction  to  even  the  most  apocalyptical  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
(cf.  Matt.  24,  Mark  13,  Luke  21,  I Cor.  15,  II  Thess.  2,  Rev.  18-22),  where  the 
new  world  is  found  in  the  identical  setting  of  the  old,  and  where  often  even  between 
this  age  and  the  age  to  come  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn.  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  dualistic  tendencies  in  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  of  that  time.  This 
applies  even  to  the  most  ‘dualistic’  passage  in  the  N.T.,  II  Pet.  3 : 5-10,  where  the 
fire  is  not  so  much  destroying  as  purifying  and  where,  according  to  the  better 
manuscripts,  the  last  words  have  to  be  read:  “and  the  earth  and  the  works  that 
are  upon  it  will  be  found’’  (instead  of:  “will  be  burned  up”). 

The  relation  between  history  and  consummation  is  one  of  both  continuity 
and  discontinuity.  The  new  world  will  be  this  earth  renewed.  The  eschaton  will 
be  the  complete  and  glorified  unfolding  of  what  God  has  already  begun  in  history 
in  his  Son  and  in  his  Spirit.  This  work  is  in  contrast  with  much  in  this  world, 
which  has  to  be  removed.  The  world  will  be  recreated  according  to  the  new  human- 
ity of  the  risen  Christ.  As  he  could  become  the  new  man  only  through  suffering 
and  death,  so  this  whole  creation  has  to  undergo  an  analogous  process:  in  this 
way  “He  will  change  our  lowly  existences  to  be  like  his  glorious  existence” 
(Phil.  3 : 21).  That  is  what  the  dark  features  in  New  Testament  eschatology  want 
to  express.  The  cross  is  the  way  to  the  resurrection;  for  this  lower  and  sinful 
humanity  there  is  no  other  way.  But  in  all  this  are  disclosed,  not  signs  of  frustra- 
tion, but  the  travail  of  the  coming  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  (Rom.  8), 
which  is  the  goal  of  human  history. 
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Discontinuity  serves  continuity.  It  may  be  believed  that  our  works  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  (I  Cor.  3:14)  and  our  cultural  achievements  (Rev.  21 : 24,  26)  will  be 
used  as  building-stones  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  All  deeds  and  achievements 
which  help  the  world  to  more  freedom,  humaneness  and  love,  according  to  God’s 
purposes,  have  such  a function  of  continuity.  But  who  knows  which  of  his  works 
will  stand  the  great  Test?  (I  Cor.  3:13). 

Since  there  is  some  kind  of  continuity  between  history  and  consummation, 
the  suggestion  of  a contrast  between  history  and  consummation  is  to  be  rejected. 
Of  course  the  human  mind  is  here  at  the  limits  of  what  can  be  thought  or  said. 
Nevertheless  it  should  be  boldly  stated  that  the  alternative,  consummation  as  a 
timeless  motionless  eternity,  is  alien  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  historicizing  of  life 
has  been  experienced  as  God’s  own  liberating  work.  The  end  of  such  a work 
never  can  mean  its  abolition,  only  its  glorification,  its  preservation  in  a wider 
context  of  life.  The  expression  in  the  New  Testament  that  mankind  in  the  consum- 
mation will  reign  with  Christ  (Rom.  5:17,  II  Tim.  2:12,  Rev.  3 : 21,  5 : 10,  cf. 
also  Luke  19 : 17)  seems  to  express  this  conviction.  Consummation  will  mean  a 
new  and  far  more  thorough-going  display  of  man’s  freedom  and  dominion. 

Nature  in  consummation  has  to  be  spoken  of  in  an  analogous  way,  because 
of  the  close  unity  between  man  and  nature,  and  the  continuity  between  this  world 
and  the  consummation.  The  Revelation  of  John  uses  an  illuminating  imagery: 
the  sea  is  no  more,  the  waters  are  transparent  like  crystal,  the  trees  yield  their  fruits 
each  month.  These  images  express  the  thought  that  nature  will  completely  lose  its 
uncertain,  chaotic  and  threatening  character  to  man,  and  will  be  entirely  subservient 
to  him.  To  modern  man  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this  message,  except  that  what 
the  Bible  expresses  in  terms  of  substance,  he  prefers  to  express  in  terms  of  relation. 
Renewed  nature  is  the  product  of  a renewal  of  man  in  his  relations  to  God  and  to 
his  neighbour.  Such  renewal  will  affect  our  relation  to  nature  in  the  widest  sense, 
nature  beyond  our  planet  included.  Man  will  participate  more  fully  in  the  divine 
joy  in  creation,  and  be  more  fully  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  larger  order.  The 
renewal  of  nature  in  its  relation  to  man  will  also  and  even  primarily  affect  man’s 
most  intimate  connection  with  nature  — his  body.  The  confession  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  means  that  man’s  corporality  is  not  something  accidental  but 
essential,  and  that  he  lives  with  the  promise  that  his  complete  rebirth  will  also 
imply  that  his  bodily  existence,  now  so  often  a burden  and  a hindrance,  will 
become  a perfect  instrument  of  his  personality  in  his  communion  with  God  and 
with  man. 

In  the  progress  of  technical  and  medical  sciences  may  be  seen  the  foreshadowing 
of  this  renewal  of  nature  in  the  consummation.  At  the  same  time  their  limits, 
risks,  darker  sides  and  misuses  are  reminders  of  the  fact  that  these  sciences  are 
still  instruments  in  the  hands  of  man  as  yet  unrenewed.  This  ambivalent  situation 
foreshadows  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  will  come  only  through  the  deep  crisis  of 
divine  judgment. 

XIII.  Our  Situation  in  History  : Interpretation  and  Commitment 

Can  we  interpret  history?  On  this  point  we  find  two  opposite  opinions  in 
Christian  theology.  The  first  is  a clear  ‘yes’.  Its  defenders  point  to  Matt.  16:3, 
where  Jesus  rebukes  his  adversaries  with  the  words:  “You  know  how  to  interpret 
the  appearance  of  the  sky,  but  you  cannot  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times”.  They 
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speak  of  the  prophets  as  the  great  interpreters  of  their  time,  of  the  way  in  which 
Paul  in  Romans  1 1 and  II  Thess.  2 interprets  the  present  and  the  near  future,  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation  and  other  apocalyptic  passages,  etc. 

Over  against  this  opinion  the  following  objections  can  be  made : man  can  never 
see  more  than  very  limited  fragments  of  God’s  great  history.  He  does  not  live  in 
God’s  disclosed  history,  but  in  the  midst  of  events  in  which  He  is  present  in  a 
hidden  way.  We  believe  his  presence;  we  cannot  indicate  it.  Consider  what  is  said 
in  the  Bible  about  those  who  wanted  to  explain  contemporary  events ! (Cf.  Job 
42 : 7,  Luke  13  : 1-5,  which  follows  right  after  the  Lucan  version  of  “the  signs  of 
the  times”.)  No  survey,  no  blueprint  of  history,  has  been  given.  We  are  men,  not 
God.  We  live  on  this  side  of  the  consummation.  Prior  to  that,  history  remains 
still  incomplete.  And  before  the  great  divorce,  good  and  evil  are  still  inseparably 
mixed.  In  the  Lucan  version  of  ‘the  signs  of  the  times’,  Jesus  asks:  “Why  do  you 
not  know  how  to  interpret  the  present  time?”,  i.e.  the  fullness  of  time,  the  meaning 
of  his  appearance.  There  is  one  great  Sign  of  the  time  and  of  all  times : Jesus  Christ 
and  none  besides  Him.  Moreover,  the  history  of  all  interpretations  of  ‘the  signs 
of  the  times’  is  a strong  warning.  Hardly  any  of  these  interpretations  has  survived 
the  interpreters.  Think  of  the  so-called  ‘German  Christians’,  who  interpreted  the 
Third  Reich  as  a new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  this  should  warn  against 
interpreting  special  events  and  contemporary  developments  as  signs  of  the  work 
of  Christ  or  of  the  work  of  the  powers  of  evil.  Christians  are  called  not  to  inter- 
pretation, but  to  repentance  and  commitment. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  ‘no’  has  far  stronger  arguments  than  the  ‘yes’. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  case.  The  ‘no’  separates  between  interpretation  and  commit- 
ment, which  is  impossible.  Commitment  always  implies  a decision  in  favour  of 
something  and  against  something  else.  Repentance  is  always  repentance  concerning 
concrete  deeds,  which  now  are  rejected  as  being  against  God’s  will.  Conscious 
human  life  is  always  interpreting.  As  responsible  human  beings  we  can  never 
avoid  it.  Nor  can  we  avoid  it  as  Christians;  for  the  same  God  who  was  revealed 
to  us  in  Israel  and  in  Christ,  is  He  whose  hidden  presence  we  believe  in  the  events 
of  our  time.  We  believe  that  the  last  secret  of  our  world  is  the  double  secret  of 
cross  and  resurrection.  Christians  are  called  to  a life  which  in  service,  suffering 
and  resistance  will  share  in  this  ultimate  reality  of  cross  and  resurrection.  So  they 
are  obliged  to  take  the  risk  of  interpreting  their  historical  situations  to  the  extent 
that  this  is  necessary  for  their  commitment. 

A parallel  can  here  be  drawn  with  what  we  do  in  our  personal  lives.  The 
Christian  believes  that  in  everything  God  works  for  good  with  those  who  love 
Him  (Rom.  8 : 28).  This  faith  is  again  and  again  a reason  to  try  to  discern  God’s 
guidance  in  daily  life,  in  order  to  see  what  the  next  step  should  be.  Our  interpreta- 
tion may,  in  the  light  of  later  events,  be  confirmed  or  be  negated.  In  either  case 
faith  in  God’s  guidance  remains  unshaken.  The  Christian’s  faith  is  independent 
of  interpretations.  At  the  same  time,  in  its  encounter  with  the  ambiguities  and 
decisions  of  life,  it  makes  interpretations. 

God  calls  us  to  make  our  decisions,  in  the  light  of  his  coming  Kingdom,  against 
hunger,  suffering,  poverty,  discrimination  and  oppression,  and  for  welfare,  freedom, 
equality  and  brotherhood.  The  Christian  has  to  know  for  himself  where  he  sees 
the  forces  of  the  Spirit  at  work,  in  order  that  he  may  join  them,  and  where  he  sees 
the  forces  of  darkness  at  work,  in  order  that  he  may  resist  them.  It  is  often  far 
from  easy  to  make  such  interpretations.  In  this  age  good  and  evil  are  never  present 
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in  pure  forms.  Always,  or  almost  always,  man  has  to  do  with  a ‘more  or  less’. 
This  is  a source  of  much  difference  among  Christians  in  interpreting  their  historical 
situations.  Interpretation  is  primarily  a personal  decision,  but  is  never  meant  to 
remain  a mere  private  opinion.  It  calls  for  confirmation,  amendment  or  rejection 
by  the  common  body  of  Christ.  Christians  need  a fresh  understanding  of  what, 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  called  “the  gift  of  prophecy”;  some  members  of  the 
Church  receive  more  than  others  the  ability  to  discern  and  to  formulate  the  will 
of  God  in  the  problems  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  no  clear  and  absolute  authority  in  interpreting  history.  The  Church 
has  no  guarantee  against  great  mistakes  in  this  realm.  We  think  e.g.  of  the  quite 
different  views  which  we  now  hold  of  the  French  Revolution,  compared  with  that 
of  contemporary  Christians.  This  cannot  make  us  passive,  however,  particularly 
not  in  our  time  when  our  commitment  is  required  on  a world-wide  scale. 

Here  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  a major  task.  We  may  hope  that  this 
body  will  sometimes  speak  the  right  prophetic  words  on  behalf  of  the  Churches. 
On  the  whole,  however,  its  main  task  will  be  in  preparing  its  member  Churches 
for  such  a witness,  through  bringing  together  their  different  interpretations,  pro- 
viding fuller  information,  widening  their  horizons,  and  challenging  them  to  dis- 
tinguish between  pure  and  wrong  motives  in  their  initial  interpretations.  So  the 
Churches  in  this  community  can  wrestle  to  find  a common  interpretation  of  the 
contemporary  situation,  as  the  basis  for  their  common  endeavour. 

All  our  interpretations  have  to  be  built  on  the  foundation  which  is  laid,  Jesus 
Christ  (I  Cor.  3 : 10-15).  He,  as  the  rejected  and  victorious  Lord,  is  the  key  to  the 
understanding  of  our  universal  history.  On  this  foundation,  however,  we  can 
build  in  very  different  ways,  with  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  or  with  wood, 
hay  and  stubble.  No  authority  can  decide  who  is  building  well,  who  is  building 
badly.  “The  Day  will  disclose  it,  and  the  fire  will  test  what  sort  of  work  each  one 
has  done”.  This  is  not  said  to  make  us  passive;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  appeal 
to  us  to  test  ourselves,  “with  all  the  saints”,  “that  we  may  prove  what  is  the  will 
of  God”. 

God  is  present  in  human  history.  He  is  present  in  a hidden  way.  Even  the 
forces  which  resist  Him  serve  his  purposes.  At  the  same  time  He  is  not  present 
as  an  anonymous  God.  He  has  a name.  “Truly,  thou  art  a God  who  hidest  thy- 
self, O God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour”  (Is.  45  : 15).  This  Saviour-name  is  the  key  to 
our  understanding  of  nature  and  history.  And  in  God’s  saving  history  man  is 
called  to  partake. 

After  extensive  discussion  by  the  Commission,  Section  I expressed  its 
appreciation  of  the  report,  which  was  seen  to  be  in  line  with  the  study 
plan  agreed  upon  at  Aarhus.  While  this  document  takes  history  as  its 
starting  point,  it  was  emphasized  that  there  are  other  possible  approaches 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Section  I commended  the  report  for 
further  study.  A study  on  “Man  in  Nature  and  History”  has  been 
recommended  as  a sequel;  this  study  should  involve  dialogue  between 
theologians,  historians  and  behavioural  and  physical  scientists.  The 
following  specific  issues  have  been  mentioned : 

1.  How  is  the  distinctive  view  of  “man  in  nature  and  history”  in  terms 
of  death  and  resurrection  relevant  to  the  possibilities  for  prolongation 
or  termination  of  human  life  now  disclosed  in  the  medical  sciences? 
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2.  Is  the  significance  and  destiny  of  man  to  be  understood  by  either 
Christian  faith  or  the  sciences  in  terms  of  relationship  to  all  humanity  ? 
And/or  to  God  ? 

3.  How  far  is  human  nature  a datum  and  to  what  extent  is  it  capable  of 
change  ? Are  there  limits  to  interference  or  control  of  human  beings  ? 
What  bearing  does  the  Christian  view  of  man’s  destiny  have  on  scien- 
tific planning  and  human  and  social  engineering  (e.g.  manipulation 
of  man)? 

4.  Can  the  activities  of  scientists  be  understood  in  any  sense  as  a realiza- 
tion of  the  dominion  of  the  earth  (Gen.  1 : 28)?  What  does  this  have 
to  do  with  Christian  beliefs  regarding  the  fall,  the  providence  of  God, 
the  vocation  of  men,  the  restoration  of  creation  ? 

5.  What  anthropology  is  implied  in  the  notions  of  scientific  experimen- 
tation, discovery  and  development?  What  theological  significance  do 
these  have  ? 

The  Section  Report  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Commission. 
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2.  SCRIPTURE  AND  TRADITION 


One  of  the  focal  points  of  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  in  Montreal  was  the  discussion  of  Scripture  and  Tradition.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  formulate  a statement  of  the  relation  between 
them.1  Three  of  the  studies  conducted  in  recent  years  are  obviously 
related  to  this  theme:  those  on  biblical  hermeneutics,  on  the  Fathers 
and  on  the  Councils  of  the  Early  Church.  At  Bristol,  therefore,  these 
three  reports  were  dealt  with  by  the  same  Section,  and  they  are  here 
included  under  the  same  heading. 


A. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  HERMENEUTICAL  PROBLEM 
FOR  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 

At  its  meeting  at  Aarhus  (1964)  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  authorized 
a study  on  the  hermeneutical  problem.2  This  decision  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Montreal  (1963)  which 
had  dealt  at  length  with  the  question  of  Tradition  and  Scripture.  This  conference 
led  to  a significant  agreement  on  the  relation  between  Tradition  and  Scripture, 
but  while  it  mentioned  the  problems  of  exegesis  and  interpretation  it  was  not  then 
able  to  present  a common  solution  to  them.  The  report  limits  itself  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  differing  hermeneutical  principles  which  consciously  or  unconsciously  are 
being  used  in  the  churches.  Obviously,  further  clarification  was  called  for. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  at  Aarhus  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  in  collaboration 
with  the  Division  of  Studies  organized  a preparatory  consultation  in  order  to  work 
out  an  outline  for  this  study  (May  1964,  Bad  Schauenburg  near  Basel).  Subse- 
quently five  regional  groups  were  formed  (one  in  Germany-Holland,  one  in  Britain, 
two  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  France-Switzerland).  Each  was  asked  to  study 
certain  passages  of  the  Bible  and  to  analyse  the  hermeneutical  principles  used  in 
the  course  of  its  exegesis  and  interpretation. 

In  Spring  1967  the  five  groups  sent  in  their  findings,  3 and  the  Secretariat  orga- 
nized a concluding  meeting  to  consider  the  reports  and  to  summarize  the  results 
of  the  study  (April  1967,  Heidelberg).  Two  representatives  of  each  group  were 
present.  As  the  findings  of  the  regional  groups  differed  widely  from  each  other, 


1 See  Report  of  Section  II,  “Scripture,  Tradition  and  Traditions,”  The  Fourth 
World  Conference,  op.  cit.,  paras.  38-76,  pp.  50-61. 

2 See  Aarhus  Minutes,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  44,  pp.  41  f.,  6 Iff. 

3 The  five  papers  can  be  obtained  in  mimeographed  form  from  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat,  150  route  de  Femey,  1211  Geneva  20. 
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it  proved  difficult  to  arrive  at  a common  statement.  There  was  unanimity,  how- 
ever, that  the  discussion  in  both  the  groups  and  the  concluding  meeting  had  been 
of  great  significance  and  that  the  concern  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Therefore  the  attempt  was  made  to  formulate  the 
following  report. 

It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  contains  what  appeared  to  be  the  consensus 
in  the  group  about  the  use  of  literary  and  historical  methods  and  about  the  her- 
meneutical process  in  general.  The  second  gives  some  considerations  about  the 
report  from  Montreal  and  about  the  present  stage  of  ecumenical  discussion  on  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  the  regional  groups.  Especially  the  second 
part  has  no  final  character.  It  contains  rather  notes  from  the  discussion  and  is 
meant  to  serve  as  a starting  point  for  further  work  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission. 


The  Hermeneutical  Process 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

There  is  a generally  accepted  process  of  scholarly  exegesis  which  is  the  practice 
of  biblical  scholars,  upon  which  the  church  is  to  a considerable  extent  dependent 
and  to  which  it  is  deeply  indebted.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a full  description  of  this 
process,  for  it  is  a complex  one ; but  what  follows  is  an  attempt  to  point  out  some 
of  the  methods  which  it  employs  and  the  reasons  for  them.  These  methods  are 
not  rules  in  the  sense  that,  if  they  are  followed,  they  will  certainly  bring  us  to  the 
right  results;  it  may  be  possible  for  important  results  to  be  achieved  even  when 
they  are  ignored.  But  it  can  be  said  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  the  methods 
used  in  the  best  scholarly  exegesis,  and  that  interpretation  which  is  not  based  upon 
them  has  to  be  regarded  with  greater  caution.  In  this  sense  they  may  be  taken  as 
rules. 

The  Bible  contains  a group  of  literary  documents,  and  it  has  to  be  studied  by 
the  same  methods  as  are  used  in  the  study  of  other  literary  documents.  Any 
passage  in  the  Bible  has  to  be  investigated  for  its  meaning  within  both  wider  and 
narrower  contexts.  The  narrower  context  may  be  a single  story,  passage,  or  chap- 
ter. The  wider  context  may  be,  for  example,  the  whole  work  of  one  biblical  writer 
or  the  whole  of  one  biblical  book,  or  even  a genre  of  biblical  books  such  as  the 
Wisdom  or  Apocalyptic  literature.  A passage  has  also  to  be  related,  where  possible, 
to  the  situation  in  the  life  of  Israel  or  the  Church  in  which  it  was  being  used. 
We  therefore  hold  that  the  literary-critical  method  is  a necessary  one. 

The  Bible  is  in  many  of  its  parts  the  product  of  a historical  process.  It  came 
i into  being  through  historical  events  and  experiences,  and  through  reflection  upon 
i them.  Traditions  and  writings  were  handed  down  in  Israel  and  in  the  Early 
Church,  and  were  often  in  the  course  of  long  periods  combined,  reworked  and 
reinterpreted  in  the  light  of  later  historical  situations.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  a full  understanding  of  the  present  text  to  trace  this  historical  process.  In 
doing  this  we  may  find  layer  upon  layer  of  tradition;  each  of  these  layers  has  a 
particular  historical  background  which  has  to  be  discerned  for  the  full  under- 
standing of  it.  We  therefore  hold  that  the  historical-critical  method  is  a necessary 
one. 
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II.  UNITY  AND  DIVERSITY 


The  Bible  contains  a collection  of  very  diverse  literary  traditions,  the  contents 
of  which  often  stand  in  tension  with  one  another.  This  diversity  constitutes  one  of 
the  main  problems  for  the  theological  understanding  of  the  Bible.  Sometimes  the 
diversities  can  be  understood  as  providing  complementary  aspects  of  the  truth, 
but  sometimes,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  there  may  be  real  contradictions.  Where 
positions  are  complementary,  they  indicate  the  richness  of  biblical  truth.  Where 
they  are,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  really  contradictory,  this  may  go  back  to  real  theo- 
logical disagreements  within  the  biblical  period  itself  or  it  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  different  social  or  historical  situations.  The  difficulties  raised  by  this  for  syste- 
matic theology  have  not  been  solved  by  us. 

(The  particularistic  tradition,  for  instance,  of  Ezra  and  the  universalism 
of  some  of  the  prophets,  or  the  different  conception  of  ecclesiastical 
offices  in  Paul  and  the  “Deutero-Pauline”  letters  may  be  seen  as,  in  a 
certain  way,  complementary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concept  of  provi- 
dence in  Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Job,  or  the  way  in  which  the  future 
of  Israel  is  conceived  in  I Thess.  2 : 14-16  and  in  Rom.  11  : 25  ff.  are, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  contradictory.  Even  christological  statements  in 
the  N.T.  are  sometimes  in  tension:  compare  e.g.  Rom.  1 : 3 f . and 
Mt.  1 : 8 ff.  and  John  1 : 1 ff.). 

It  is  important  that  diversities  and  contradictions  should  not  be  glossed  over. 
Though  theology  must  in  the  end  strive  to  present  an  overall  picture  of  biblical 
truth,  it  is  essential  that  forced  harmonization  be  avoided.  Only  after  texts  have 
been  examined  for  what  they  say  in  themselves  may  we  go  on  to  build  a composite 
structure  from  them  in  combination  or  even  to  decide  for  this  or  against  that 
concept.  This  applies  both  to  systematic  theology  and  to  the  practical  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Church. 

The  diversity  of  thought  within  the  Bible  reflects  the  diversity  of  God’s  actions 
in  different  historical  situations  and  the  diversity  of  human  response  to  God’s 
actions.  It  is  important  that  the  scholar  should  not  attach  himself  to  one  facet  of 
biblical  thought,  however  central  it  seems  to  him  to  be,  in  such  a way  as  to  cut 
himself  off  from  this  variety  and  richness.  Although  the  truth  in  Christ  is  one,  the 
human  witness  to  it  is  manifold. 

There  is  a diversity  of  church  traditions  which  in  some  of  its  aspects  may  be 
related  to  that  diversity  of  traditions  already  found  in  the  Bible,  to  which  we  have 
referred  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  report.  In  that  case  the  quest  for  unity  between 
these  church  traditions  will  involve  the  appropriation  of  the  unity  of  the  Gospel, 
as  it  is  reflected  in  the  plurality  of  the  individual  biblical  witnesses. 

It  is  dangerous  to  quote  isolated  texts  as  “proof  texts”  as  has  often  been  done. 
Small  literary  units  cannot  be  rightly  used  without  testing  and  checking  their 
functions  as  parts  of  larger  complexes.  There  are,  however,  certain  sentences 
which  after  testing  for  congruence  with  the  tendency  of  larger  units,  prove  to  be 
good  summaries  or  epitomies  of  significant  thoughts,  and  it  is  then  legitimate  to 
cite  them  as  such. 
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III.  THE  PROCESS  OF  INTERPRETATION 


The  original  text 

The  earliest  form  of  the  biblical  text  must  be  established  as  carefully  and  accu- 
rately as  possible.  The  text  of  the  Bible  itself  has  undergone  a historical  transmis- 
sion, and  the  original  autographs  no  longer  exist.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
textual  history  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  that  exegesis  be  done  with  an  awareness 
of  it.  Later  textual  developments  should  not  necessarily  be  disregarded  and  may 
have  real  importance,  for  they  may  indicate  ways  in  which  the  material  of  the 
earlier  text-form  was  interpreted. 

(In  Luke  2 : 27,  33,  41,  43,  48  Joseph  is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  Jesus. 
In  the  textual  variants  the  words  “father”  and  “parents”  are  changed, 
an  indication  that  these  words  were  felt  to  be  offensive  in  view  of 
Mary’s  virginity.) 

Concerning  new  translations 

Scholarly  interpretation  of  the  Bible  depends  on  knowledge  of  the  languages 
in  which  the  Bible  was  written,  basically  Hebrew  and  Greek.  No  translation,  e.g. 
Vulgate,  King  James  Version  or  Luther’s,  has  final  authority,  and  new  translations 
have  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  for  instance,  because  of  i)  progress  in  textual 
criticism,  ii)  changes  in  the  meanings  of  words  and  iii)  changes  in  the  way  in 
which  the  work  of  translation  is  conceived.  The  diversity  of  new  translations  and 
of  the  cultural  environments  in  which  they  are  produced,  however,  only  makes 
clearer  the  necessity  of  the  original  text  and  language  as  a meeting  point  for  all 
scholars.  We  therefore  recommend  that  every  church  should  have  within  it  an 
adequate  number  of  people  who  have  real  contact  with  the  original  languages. 

(One  of  the  reasons  why  churches  today  may  ask  for  new  translations 
is  that  they  want  them  made  across  denominational  lines.  We  warmly 
acclaim  and  specially  recommend  this,  because  we  are  convinced  that 
it  can  help  the  ecumenical  cause.) 

Meaning  and  meanings 

In  dealing  with  a passage,  a distinction  is  often  made  between  “historical” 
and  “unhistorical”  or  between  “genuine”  and  “unauthentic”  elements.  Though 
this  is,  as  scholarship  recognizes,  a debatable  and  ambiguous  terminology  and 
perhaps  better  to  be  discarded,  it  is  one  which  points  to  a necessary  distinction. 
This  should  not,  however,  involve  a value  judgment,  such  as  to  suggest  that  only 
the  “historical”  or  the  “genuine”  can  be  used  with  confidence.  The  “unhistorical” 
may  illuminate  the  “historical”,  the  “unauthentic”  passage  may  provide  a useful 
complement  to,  or  interpretation  of,  the  “authentic”. 

(In  the  story  of  the  sending  of  spies  into  Canaan,  the  “unhistorical” 
exaggeration  of  the  size  of  the  grapes,  Numbers  13  : 24,  glorifies  God’s 
promised  land.  The  “unhistorical”  adoration  of  the  Wise  Men  in 
Matt.  2 points  to  the  universal  significance  of  Christ.) 

When  scholarship  discerns  several  layers  in  a document  or  passage  — some  of 
which  may  be  from  a primitive  or  pre-literary  stage  while  others  are  carefully  and 
reflectively  developed,  and  yet  others  are  late  glosses  or  additions  — it  must  work 
on  all  of  these  layers,  since  any  or  all  of  them  may  be  theologically  relevant. 
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Each  layer  may  indicate  how  an  earlier  one  was  later  understood,  and  thus  a passage 
may  have  not  only  one  meaning  but  several  meanings. 

(E.g.  the  later  cultic  redaction  of  particular  individual  psalms  or  the 
promises  of  salvation  added  later  on  to  the  threats  in  Deuteronomy  and 
to  the  pronouncements  of  judgment  in  the  prophets.  See  also  the  question 
of  sacraments  and  eschatology  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.) 

Even  when  there  are  not  different  layers  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
recognize  that  some  texts  have  a plurality  of  meanings  rather  than  one  only. 
We  should  therefore  be  cautious  before  speaking  about  “ the  meaning”  of  a 
passage. 

(E.g.  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  as  it  now  stands  in  Luke  15  : 11-32 
can  have  several  points  or  “meanings”,  such  as  the  sin  and  repentance 
of  the  younger  son,  the  forgiveness  and  loving-kindness  of  the  father, 
his  joy,  the  attitude  of  the  older  son  and  the  relation  between  the  two 
brothers.  One  should  not  say  that  one  of  these  is  the  point  the  story 
wants  to  make.) 

The  Bible  makes  extensive  use  of  imagery  and  symbols.  The  thoughts  expressed 
thereby  are  sometimes  such  that  they  cannot  be  stated  in  other  terms  than  images 
and  symbols,  and  it  may  be  a distortion  if  we  try  to  express  the  sense  of  them  in 
conceptual  terms.  Conceptual  terms  may  make  the  sense  too  narrow  and  precise. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  symbolic  language  can  be  uncontrolled,  and  a 
comparative  study  of  the  widespread  use  of  a particular  symbol  in  different  cultures 
may  help  to  bring  to  light  what  is  basic  and  essential  in  it,  and  so  make  possible 
its  appropriation  by  modern  man. 

(E.g.  the  blood  in  expressions  as  “redemption”  or  “justification” 
through  “the  blood  of  Christ”  is  a symbol,  which,  if  taken  literally, 
denotes  a magical  conception.  This  blood-symbol  in  the  New  Testament 
can  be  compared  with  its  occurrence  in  other  religions  in  order  to 
uncover  a common  denominator  in  the  various  usages  of  it  and  thus 
what  the  basic  intention  of  this  symbol  is.) 

Scholarly  exegesis  has  to  concern  itself  with  the  details  and  minutiae  of  the 
Bible,  because  these  are  essential  for  the  import  of  the  larger  complexes.  Under- 
standing requires  a balanced  appreciation  of  the  interrelation  between  the  whole 
of  a text  and  its  parts,  between  the  minutiae  of  each  element  and  the  impact  or 
effect  of  the  whole.  It  is  often  the  case  that  sympathetic  insight  is  gained  through 
the  study  of  minutiae. 

Secular  scholarship 

A great  part  of  the  process  as  thus  described,  or  indeed  most  of  it  could  be 
carried  out  equally  by  Christians  and  non-Christians.  While  the  personal  involve- 
ment of  Christians  helps  them  to  see  the  theological  depths  of  meaning  in  the 
text,  it  is  also  true  that  love  can  make  us  blind.  The  detachment  of  non-Christians 
can  be  creative  and  constructive. 

Forms  of  knowledge  other  than  the  theological  can  be  of  much  service  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  For  instance,  some  of  the  exegetical  “rules”  stated  above,  are 
reinforced  by  comparison  with  some  of  the  methods  used  in  the  study  of  secular 
literature.  Literary  appreciation  asserts  that  the  part  makes  sense  only  when  seen 
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against  the  background  of  the  whole,  and  that  the  relationship  of  a passage  to 
the  whole  text  brings  out  new  meanings  which  are  not  apparent  if  a passage  is 
viewed  in  isolation.  We  therefore  suggest  that  biblical  study  should  take  account 
of  the  work  done  by  interpreters  of  other  kinds  of  literature.  We  would  also  want 
to  point  to  the  contributions  which  history,  linguistics  and  philosophy  can  make; 
the  biblical  exegete  should  make  use  of  the  scholarship  of  those  who  work  in 
those  fields. 

Philosophy  has  to  be  mentioned  in  particular,  because  the  Church  not  only 
speaks  to  the  world  outside,  but  receives  from  the  world  outside  categories  of 
thinking  which  it  must  use  to  understand  and  express  its  own  message.  The 
conscious  study  of  these  categories  may  enable  us  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
dominant  in  a harmful  way,  and  may  also  make  it  possible  to  translate  our  thought 
from  one  system  of  philosophical  categories  into  another. 

(E.g.  those  who  employ  Heideggerian  terms  to  express  the  Christian 
message  and  those  who  stand  in  the  tradition  of  the  Wittgensteinian 
school  of  linguistic  analysis  or  use  phenomenological  categories  often 
do  not  understand  each  other’s  language.  When  the  philosophical 
categories  are  further  explained,  it  sometimes  becomes  apparent  that 
these  groups  are  expressing  the  same  thought  in  their  different  categor- 
ies, or  at  least  that  they  are  less  far  apart  than  they  seemed  to  be  at 
first  — though  the  reverse  might  also  be  the  case.) 

Questions  arising  out  of  the  text 

The  reading  of  a biblical  text  (like  that  of  any  other)  conveys  to  us  a certain 
initial  understanding  of  its  meaning.  The  task  of  interpretation  is  to  discuss  and 
elaborate  this  initial  understanding  and  if  necessary  to  correct  it,  in  order  that  the 
text  itself  may  speak  to  us  more  profoundly.  For  this  the  text  itself  may  suggest 
to  us  questions  for  further  penetration  into  its  sense.  In  using  these  questions  which 
arise  out  of  the  text  for  a questioning  of  the  text,  the  following  points  have  to  be 
observed : i)  Not  every  question  which  arises  will  necessarily  be  suitable  or  appro- 
priate when  rechecked  against  the  text.  In  that  case  the  question  will  not  deepen 
our  understanding  and  has  to  be  discarded,  ii)  The  richness  of  a passage  means 
that  a large  variety  of  possible  questions  may  arise,  iii)  The  following  up  of  each 
appropriate  question  leads  to  a better  understanding  of  the  text  from  a particular 
aspect.  Since  in  this  process  other  aspects  are  necessarily  dimmed,  each  question 
means  at  the  same  time  a limitation  of  our  understanding.  If  the  text  as  a whole 
is  to  be  understood,  it  has  to  be  investigated  by  means  of  several  questions. 

(Several  legitimate  questions  are  suggested  by  Rom.  9-11  about  the 
Church  and  Israel,  about  election  and  reprobation,  about  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  about  the  tension  within  Paul  as  Christian  and  Jew,  about 
mission,  etc.) 

Questions  put  to  the  text 

There  are  also  questions  which  do  not  so  much  arise  out  of  the  biblical  texts 
themselves,  but  which  we  from  our  side  put  to  the  Bible.  The  more  these  questions 
were  already  in  the  field  of  vision  of  the  biblical  writers,  the  more  direct  will  be 
the  answers  which  we  receive.  When,  however,  we  approach  the  Bible  with 
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questions  which  come  to  us  from  our  situation  but  which  were  foreign  to  the 
writers,  the  Bible  will  give  us  indirect  answers,  or  sometimes  no  answers  at  all. 

(Many  texts  give  direct  answers  to  the  question  how  the  relationship 
between  God  and  man  is  to  be  viewed,  but  only  indirect  answers  may 
be  given  e.g.  about  the  meaning  of  work  or  about  sexuality.) 

Previous  understanding 

All  study  of  the  Bible  is  affected  by  our  previous  knowledge  and  understanding. 
Without  this  previous  understanding,  drawn  from  past  experience  or  from  study 
and  reflection,  we  would  be  unable  to  organise  any  new  insights  we  received.  But 
this  previous  understanding,  because  it  leads  us  to  expect  certain  results  to  follow, 
and  because  it  makes  us  frame  our  questions  in  a certain  way,  is  also  a source  of 
difficulty  and  error.  This  is  so  both  in  general  scholarly  exegesis,  where  scholarship 
consists  in  certain  traditions  of  investigation,  and  also  still  more  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  Bible  for  the  elucidation  or  solution  of  particular  ethical  or  theological 
problems.  Study  of  the  Bible  must  therefore  carry  with  it  the  willingness  to  have 
our  previous  understandings  called  into  question  and  to  revise  them. 

(To  understand  the  meaning  of  such  a sentence  as  “God  loved  the  world” 
we  must  have  some  previous  understanding  of  what  “God”,  “love”, 
and  “world”  mean.  When  the  question  is  asked  what  the  Bible  says 
about  the  “immortality  of  the  soul”,  it  may  appear  that  the  question 
so  put  is  not  appropriate,  and  that  it  has  to  be  reformulated  in  the  light 
of  the  biblical  evidence.) 

IV.  THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  SPEECH  AND  ACTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

It  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Gospel  to  which  the  Bible  witnesses  founded 
the  Church.  The  Bible  is  a given  fact  in  the  Church.  The  life  of  the  Church  has 
always  influenced  its  understanding  and,  reciprocally,  the  understanding  of  the 
Bible  has  influenced  this  life.  In  order  that  in  the  future  also  the  Bible  may  main- 
tain its  salutary  hold  on  the  Church,  the  work  of  interpretation  must  go  on  in  as 
scholarly  and  careful  a manner  as  possible.  However,  the  relation  between 
biblical  exegesis  and  the  speech  and  action  of  the  Church  is  an  indirect  process 
which  cannot  be  determined  by  methodological  rules.  To  take  the  results  of 
exegesis  over  directly  into  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church  is  rarely  possible 
or  desirable.  But  it  is  important  that  a continual  and  recognizable  interaction 
should  exist  between  exegesis  done  in  a responsible  manner  and  the  actions  of 
the  Church,  its  worship  and  its  teaching. 


Some  General  Considerations 

I.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  IS  THE  HERMENEUTICAL  PROCESS 
GOVERNED  BY  CONFESSIONAL  TRADITIONS? 

In  the  statement  by  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  the 
different  positions  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  any  inter- 
pretation of  it,  were  stated  largely  in  terms  of  existing  Christian  confessions. 
In  the  course  of  our  examination  of  the  question,  it  has  appeared  that  the  situation 
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is  more  complex,  and  this  complexity  could  have  positive  as  well  as  negative 
consequences.  In  particular,  the  following  two  considerations  were  put  forward: 

1)  In  the  course  of  their  exegetical  work  scholars  sometimes  discover  them- 
selves to  be  less  complete  representatives  of  their  confessional  standpoints  than 
they  had  supposed  themselves  to  be,  or  than  when  they  began.  This  may  come 
about  because  in  doing  exegesis  they  discover  the  Scriptures  to  be  of  such  a kind 
that  a ) the  validity  of  other  standpoints  and  principles  of  interpretation  than  their 
own  have  to  be  acknowledged  as  also  answering  to  the  character  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  and  b ) they  are  unable  to  state  their  own  principles  of  interpretation 
in  such  a way  as  to  establish  them  as  self-evident  or  conclusive  or  as  superior  to 
all  others.  Thus,  while  the  diverse  nature  of  the  Scriptures  is  of  such  a kind  that 
any  scholar  must  have  some  provisional  principles  of  interpretation  before  he  can 
begin,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  interpretative  principle  can  be  so  stated  as 
to  become  a prescriptive  instrument  applicable  in  all  circumstances. 

2)  It  can  be  that  particular  aspects  of  Scripture  come  to  the  fore  and  demand 
special  attention  not  by  reason  of  a confessional  standpoint,  not  as  the  result  of 
the  application  of  interpretative  principles,  but  because  a particular  historical 
situation  has  developed,  and  Christians  must  speak  to  it. 

II.  TRADITION,  SCRIPTURE  AND  THE  CHURCH 

The  Montreal  Conference  used  the  following  formulation:  “We  can  say  that 
we  exist  as  Christians  by  the  Tradition  of  the  Gospel  (the  paradosis  of  the  kerygma ), 
testified  in  Scripture,  transmitted  in  and  by  the  Church  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  1 This  sentence  expresses  an  agreement  which  we  all  can  support. 
It  covers,  however,  different  possible  positions.  In  accepting  this  statement  the 
relationship  between  Scripture  and  the  Church  can  still  be  understood  differently 
depending  on  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  various  elements  of  the  sentence.  This 
may  especially  be  the  case  where  it  is  a question  of  the  relation  between  what  the 
Bible  says  and  some  specific  contemporary  issue  on  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  attempt  to  state  its  mind. 

In  the  course  of  exegesis  and  discussion  three  positions  have  emerged  which 
may  be  stated,  though  only  in  summary  form,  as  follows: 

1.  For  some,  Scripture  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  norm  of  truth  on  which 
the  Church  is  entirely  dependent.  To  know  the  truth  Christians  are  to  have 
recourse  exclusively  to  this  primary  testimony  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
them  by  the  Church.  The  main  principles  of  interpretation,  however  difficult  to 
discover  or  to  state,  will  be  dictated  by  Scripture  itself.  Exegesis,  interpretation, 
and  application  of  the  Scripture  are  therefore  of  decisive  importance  for  establish- 
ing the  Christian  witness  today,  though  in  such  application  the  statements  of 
Scripture  are  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  over  directly  and  without  translation, 
and  on  some  issues  it  might  have  little  or  nothing  to  say. 

2.  Some  would  rather  emphasize  that  Scripture  is  the  product  of  the  same 
tradition  which  has  had  a continuous  life  in  the  Church.  It  is  its  verbal  expression, 
but  it  does  not  contain  the  full  truth.  It  needs  to  be  read  in  the  context  of  the 


1 The  Fourth  World  Conference,  op.  cit.,  paragraph  45,  p.  52. 
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general  Christian  tradition,  which  apart  from  Scripture  finds  expression  in  sacra- 
ments, creeds,  Christian  thinking  and  cultural  values  indirectly  derived  from 
Scripture.  The  interpretation  of  Scripture  according  to  hermeneutical  rules  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Church’s  task,  since  its  life  and  thinking  are  to  be  “consonant 
with  Scripture”  (however  that  may  be  defined),  but  it  is  carried  out  in  the  context 
of  the  whole  life  of  the  Church.  The  truth  of  Scripture  will  not  be  the  sum  total 
of  the  results  of  exegeses,  since  these  will  only  be  incorporated  into  Christian  life 
and  discourse  through  the  medium  of  a particular  form  of  Christian  tradition 
and  practice. 

3.  Still  others  would  emphasize  that  Scripture  is  only  one  element  in  a varie- 
gated complex  of  Christian  truth.  It  accompanies  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  must 
be  taken  into  account  along  with  other  factors  through  which  truth  is  mediated, 
such  as  the  evolution  of  human  thought,  cultural  development,  what  the  churches 
have  made  out  of  the  biblical  outlook,  and  perhaps  much  else  besides.  That  the 
biblical  text  should  be  the  starting  point  for  the  discussion  of  any  issue  is  not 
simply  to  be  taken  for  granted,  but  must  be  argued  for  in  each  instance.  Preaching, 
dogmatic  theology,  and  Church  pronouncements  should  be  concerned  with  what 
Christians  are  to  believe  now,  and  while  in  arriving  at  this  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  will  be  important,  and  Scripture  will  always  have  a vital  place  as  expres- 
sing the  mind  of  the  Church  when  still  within  the  orbit  of  the  events  from  which 
it  took  its  origin,  this  does  not  mean  that  any  particular  formulated  account  or 
understanding  of  those  events  is  finally  authoritative.  The  Church  is  in  dialogue 
with  Scripture,  but  has  been  fed  from  many  sources,  in  the  light  of  which  biblical 
statements  may  have  to  be  declared  inadequate,  or  erroneous,  or  as  “without 
meaning”  except  as  modified  by  truth  arrived  at  from  these  other  sources. 

None  of  these  positions  is  held  exclusively.  They  are  differing  emphases  and 
are  to  be  seen  in  relation  to  each  other.  In  practice,  however,  they  may  lead  to 
different  conclusions.  The  following  questions  may  indicate  their  interrelation: 

1)  Do  those  who  stress  the  exclusive  authority  of  Scriptures  really  derive  their 
insight  from  this  only  source? 


2)  How  do  those  speaking  of  the  life  of  the  Church  identify  the  Christian  truth  ? 

3)  How  is  the  distinction  to  be  made  between  elements  in  Christian  history 
which  reveal  God’s  truth  and  those  which  do  not? 


III.  DIVERSITY  IN  THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 

The  present  development  of  hermeneutics  has  a particular  impact  on  the  pros- 
pects of  the  ecumenical  movement,  especially  as  it  is  represented  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  When  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  founded,  there 
was  a strong  hope,  confirmed  by  facts,  that  in  the  different  churches  and  theological 
schools  the  Bible  would  be  read  more  and  more  along  the  same  lines,  provided 
by  the  development  of  the  so-called  “biblical  theology”  of  that  period.  In  its 
main  trend  this  conceived  of  the  Bible  as  unity,  whose  centre  was  the  divine  acts 
of  salvation  interpreted  by  a more  or  less  harmonious  community  of  witnesses. 
It  found  in  the  Bible  a common  message  which  seemed  to  throw  light  upon  all 
kinds  of  problems  with  which  modern  man  had  to  wrestle. 

Now,  two  decades  later,  attention  is  increasingly  drawn  to  the  diversity  amongst 
or  even  contradiction  between  biblical  writers.  Scholars  investigate  the  different 
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“setting  in  life”  of  the  different  writings  and  the  correspondent  different  inter- 
pretations of  salvation.  As  a consequence  the  hope  that  the  churches  would  find 
themselves  to  have  in  the  near  future  the  basis  of  a common  understanding  of  the 
one  biblical  message  has  been  fading,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  eyes  of 
some  the  new  exegetical  developments  seem  to  undermine  the  raison  d’etre  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

However,  these  developments  may  also  contribute  to  a deeper  understanding 
of  unity.  Of  course,  the  differences  between  our  churches  are  only  partly  due  to 
differences  in  understanding  the  Gospel.  Non-theological  factors  are  often  more 
dominant  than  the  hermeneutical  differences.  But  insofar  as  our  confessional 
divisions  are  related  to  different  reading  of  the  Scriptures  the  hermeneutical  debate 
helps  us  to  see  that  similar  differences  are  already  present  within  the  canonical 
books  themselves.  The  awareness  of  the  differences  within  the  Bible  will  lead  us 
towards  a deeper  understanding  of  our  divisions  and  will  help  us  to  interpret  them 
more  readily  as  possible  and  legitimate  interpretations  of  one  and  the  same  Gospel. 

Thus  the  fact  that  biblical  scholars  are  studying  the  problems  of  diversity  and 
unity  at  a deeper  level  than  before  may  prove  to  be  a significant  step  for  the  ecumen- 
ical movement  and  it  may  be  one  of  the  important  theological  tasks  to  draw  the 
right  conclusions  from  the  insight  that  the  biblical  canon  itself  bears  witness  to 
unity  and  diversity  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Church. 

Although  the  report  of  Section  IV  raised  some  questions  which  have 
not  yet  been  solved,  the  Commission  approved  the  study,  after  extensive 
discussion.  In  a special  recommendation  it  pointed  out  that  as  well 
as  being  of  value  to  the  churches  as  a whole  the  results  of  this  study 
should  be  used  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself  in  its  biblical 
work  in  the  preparation  of  its  documents. 

For  the  continuation  of  this  study,  see  the  recommendations  at  the  end 
of  this  section  on  Scripture  and  Tradition. 

. 

PATRISTICS  STUDIES  FROM  AN  ECUMENICAL  VIEWPOINT 
Preface 

What  significance  do  studies  on  patristics  have  for  the  ecumenical  movement  ? 
All  churches  share  the  common  foundation  of  the  Fathers,  but  they  are  not  accorded 
the  same  authority  by  all  the  churches,  and  patristics  study  is  carried  on  by  various 
methods  and  with  unequal  intensity.  Therefore  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
further  development  of  the  ecumenical  movement  that  we  come  to  a common 
understanding  of  the  Fathers. 

This  problem  appeared  early  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  Its  urgency  has 
become  especially  clear,  however,  since  the  family  of  Orthodox  churches  began  to 
participate  fully  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  For  this  reason  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  gave  the  secretariat  the  assignment  of  calling  together  a group 
of  theologians  to  study  this  question.  In  view  of  the  special  significance  of  the 
problem  for  the  relationships  between  Orthodox  and  western  member  churches. 
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the  group  was  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  participants  from  East  and 
West.  Following  a first  preparatory  meeting  in  Paris  (1962),  the  study  group  met 
for  three  extended  sessions  in  Aarhus  (1964),  Hamburg  (1965),  and  Saloniki  (1966). 

The  Patristic  Study  Group  did  not  begin  its  work  with  a general  discussion  of 
the  patristic  period.  Rather  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  common  results  could 
only  be  realized  by  beginning  with  a particular  dogmatically  important  text  from 
the  first  centuries.  Therefore,  the  text  of  Basil  of  Caesarea  (“the  Great”)  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  (375)  was  selected  as  the  object  of  joint  study.  This  document  was 
supplemented  by  the  four  letters  from  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  to  Serapion  of 
Thmuis  on  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit  (ca.  359),  among  others.  The  choice  of  text 
was  determined  by  the  special  significance  of  pneumatology  in  the  contemporary 
discussion  on  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

The  study  group  agreed  that  historical-critical  analysis  of  the  text  is  the  presup- 
position for  understanding  it  properly.  The  study  should  not  be  limited  to  this, 
however.  The  text  should  also  be  evaluated  theologically.  It  is  clear  that  the  real 
difficulties  begin  only  at  this  level.  Although  broad  methodological  agreement  may 
be  found  in  historical-critical  analysis,  the  attempt  at  theological  interpretation 
brings  to  light  both  agreement  and  differences. 

We  now  present  the  results  of  our  endeavours.  The  first  section  contains  what 
we  were  able  to  formulate  jointly  about  the  significance  of  the  patristic  study  for 
the  ecumenical  movement.  In  the  second  section  follows  a series  of  methodological 
considerations  which  have  arisen  during  the  study  of  the  text  chosen;  we  think 
that  they  have  general  relevance  for  the  study  of  patristic  texts.  With  the  question 
of  the  theological  evaluation  of  a patristic  text,  we  encounter  the  hermeneutical 
problem  of  the  translation  of  the  Fathers’  message  into  our  idiom  and  the  dogmatic 
re-actualization  ( Nachvollzug)  of  their  decision.  The  third  section  summarizes 
some  results  of  the  discussion.  A fourth  section  presents  some  recommendations 
to  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 


I.  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PATRISTIC  STUDY  FOR  ECUMENICAL 

DISCUSSION 

1.  The  study  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Early  Church  is  motivated  by  the  recognition 
that  the  separated  churches  confront  one  another  not  only  as  geographical  neighbours 
(ecumenism  in  space),  but  also  as  communities  which  have  a history  (ecumenism 
in  time). 

The  separated  Christian  traditions  have  their  common  ground  and  origin  in 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  witnessed  to  in  Holy  Scripture.  The 
Word  of  God  is  heard  and  proclaimed  in  a particular  time  and  situation ; thereby 
it  has  also  an  historical  continuity  in  which  it  unremittingly  works  anew  and  unfolds 
itself  in  its  fullness. 

In  all  understanding  and  proclamation  of  the  Word  today,  we  come  from  and 
are  dependent  on  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers  as  those  who  have  spoken  the  Word 
to  us  (Heb.  13:7),  whether  we  know  it  or  not. 

2.  Because  God  has  not  only  chosen  the  path  of  historical  revelation,  but  also 
the  path  of  historical  mediation,  historical  continuity  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the 
proclamation  of  Christ.  Within  this  historical  mediation,  the  patristic  period  has  a 
fundamental  significance. 
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The  Fathers  of  the  Early  Church  belong  to  the  common  basis  of  all  subsequent, 
divided  traditions.  They  lived  in  a time  in  which  the  Church  saw  itself  for  the 
first  time  placed  before  fundamental  tasks:  the  missionary  penetration  of  other 
cultures,  the  confrontation  between  faith  and  reason,  the  clarification  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Church  and  society  in  a time  in  which  Christianity  was  gradually 
attaining  universal  recognition,  etc. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Early  Church  formulated  fundamental  decisions  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Christology.  The  churches  in  the  World  Council 
together  affirm  those  decisions  today  in  the  Basis. 

The  first  centuries  were  certainly  not  a golden  age,  and  the  Early  Church 
Fathers  had  no  different  task  from  what  we  have  today,  namely,  the  transmission 
of  the  apostolic  message.  Nevertheless  they  embody  the  “primitive”  tradition 
of  the  Church  from  which  we  all  come. 

The  study  of  the  Fathers  is  not  therefore  just  a specialists’  hobby.  Rather  it  is 
a fundamental  task  of  theology  to  penetrate  with  understanding  the  historical 
continuity.  The  patristic  period  has  both  constitutive  and  paradigmatic  significance 
for  the  Church  today. 

3.  The  particular  significance  of  the  patristic  period  does  not  exclude  critical 
examination  and  confrontation.  Rather  it  demands  it  since  we  must  hear  the  Fathers 
against  the  background  of  the  apostolic  work  which  they  wanted  to  transmit  in  their 
own  time. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  task,  it  is  first  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
formulation  and  content  of  the  patristic  texts  and  to  examine  how  the  proclama- 
tion of  Christ  occurred  there.  A simply  historical  analysis  is  not  sufficient.  Rather 
one  must  recognize  and  show  how  the  Fathers  in  their  time,  in  their  office,  and  in 
their  work  built  on  the  base  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  which  Jesus  is  the 
corner  stone  (Eph.  2 : 20). 

Study  of  the  patristic  texts  in  the  framework  of  ecumenical  discussion  is  based 
on  the  great  interest  in  patristics  which  has  been  awakened  in  both  East  and  West 
in  the  last  decades.  We  must  especially  mention  the  work  of  the  International 
Patristics  Conference  in  Oxford  (since  1951)  where  specialists  of  the  most  varied 
churches  and  confessions  work  together.  The  numerous  new  critical  editions  of 
texts  and  patristic  lexica  which  form  a common  basis  for  patristic  research  in  all 
churches  and  confessions  should  also  be  mentioned  here.  Joint  theological  evalua- 
tion has  only  just  begun,  however. 

II.  DE  SPIRITU  SANCTO  IN  ITS  HISTORICAL  FRAMEWORK 

In  the  hope  that  the  experience,  limited  as  it  is,  of  our  work  together  on  the 
text  De  Spiritu  Sancto  of  Basil  of  Caesarea  could  be  applied  to  other  texts  as  well, 
we  present  here  the  following  points  of  reference. 

The  historical  framework  which  is  determinative  for  a more  exact  understanding 
of  the  text  De  Spiritu  Sancto  can  be  outlined  under  three  points : 1 . the  historical 
and  biographical  situation  of  its  composition ; 2.  the  form  and  structure  of  the  text 
itself;  3.  the  main  themes  of  the  text. 

1 . The  historical  context  of  the  text  De  Spiritu  Sancto.  Each  text  has  an  historical 
framework  which  conditions  it , on  the  one  hand , and  offers  a key  to  a more  exact 
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understanding  of  it , on  the  other.  It  must  not  be  removed  from  this  framework;  other- 
wise there  is  the  danger  that  irrelevant  presuppositions  will  be  brought  into  the  inter- 
pretation and  that  the  original  content  will  be  lost.  For  the  historical  and  biographical 
situation  of  the  composition  o/De  Spiritu  Sancto  (375),  the  following  factors  would 
receive  special  consideration: 

a)  The  historical  situation.  Christianity  was  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  state 
religion.  It  was  gradually  becoming  a matter  of  course.  This  is  one  motive  for  the 
search  for  a new  way  of  holiness,  a consciously  Christian  existence.  Thus  the 
monastic  movement  spread  into  Cappadocia  where  it  had  been  previously  unknown. 
Out  of  the  same  motivation  grew  the  conviction  that  the  centre  of  theology  is 
mystery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arians  took  the  opposite  course,  a philosophical 
and  scientific  penetration  of  the  Christian  proclamation. 

b ) The  ecclesiastical  and  theological  situation.  Theological  controversies  were 
not  only  symptomatic  for  the  disintegration  of  church  unity.  Rather  the  struggle 
over  truth  is  always  a struggle  for  unity.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  an  especially  impres- 
sive way  in  Basil  in  the  co-existence  of  dogmatic  controversy  and  efforts  toward 
unity.  In  the  failure,  the  tragedy  of  the  unavoidable  and  the  unwanted  is  always 
to  be  felt. 

De  Spiritu  Sancto  was  written  in  the  post-Nicaean  period,  particularly,  in  the 
time  of  conflict  with  the  various  groups  of  “Pneumatomachoi”.  Of  special  import- 
ance in  this  regard  is  the  conflict  with  Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  Basil’s  former  teacher 
and  friend,  1 who  was  the  leader  of  the  Homoiousians,  as  well  as  the  primary 
founder  of  the  monastic  movement  in  Asia  Minor. 

Also  significant  are  Basil’s  connections  with  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  and, 
after  his  death,  with  Damasus  of  Rome.  With  them  Basil  raised  primarily  the 
question  of  church  unity  in  the  oriental  churches,  as  well  as  the  recognition  of 
Meletius  of  Antioch  by  Alexandria  and  Rome.  In  the  failure  of  these  negotiations 
the  difference  between  oriental  and  occidental  ecclesiology  can  already  be  seen.2 

c)  The  cultural  and  intellectual  situation.  Precise  analysis  must  clarify  in 
detail,  against  the  background  of  the  education  of  his  time,  Basil’s  intellectual 
environment  and  theological  thought  forms. 

Particularly  relevant  in  this  connection  are  the  influences  of  Hellenistic  philo- 
sophy, and  especially  of  Neoplatonism  (Plotinus),  on  Basil’s  thought  and  termino- 
logy.3 One  can  clearly  see  that  Basil  makes  critical  use  of  Neoplatonic  ideas.  In 
comparison  with  his  earlier  works  (such  as  Contra  Eunomium  or  De  Spiritu , for 
example),  the  Neoplatonic  influence  in  De  Spiritu  Sancto  is  much  less  marked. 
His  polemic  against  Eunomius,  a strongly  Neoplatonic  theologian,  demonstrates 
how  even  in  the  earlier  period,  Basil  pressed  forward  to  a theological  modification 
of  the  presupposed  concepts : the  relationship  between  the  individual  soul  and  the 


1 Cf.  the  studies  of  H.  Dorries,  J.  Gribomont,  and  the  critique  of  their  conclusions 
by  B.  Pruche,  Autour  du  traite  sur  le  Saint-Esprit  de  Saint  Basile  de  Cesaree,  in  RSR  52 
(1964),  pp.  233-247. 

2 Cf.  Emmanuel  Amand  de  Medieta,  Basile  de  Cesaree  et  Damase  de  Rome:  Les 
causes  de  Vechec  de  leurs  negociations,  Biblical  and  Patristic  Studies  in  Memory  of  Robert 
Pierce  Casey,  ed.  J.  Neville  Birdsall  and  Robert  W.  Thomson,  1965,  pp.  122-166. 

3 Cf.  H.  Dehnhard,  Das  Problem  der  Abhangigkeit  des  Basilius  von  Plotin,  1964. 
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world  soul  becomes  for  Basil  the  relationship  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
human  spirit. 

d)  The  biographical  situation  of  the  author  and  his  work.  De  Spiritu  Sancto 
is  a late  work  of  Basil,  written  while  he  was  Bishop  of  Caesarea.  From  the  same 
period  comes  Ep.  128.  In  contrast,  the  three  authentic  books  of  Contra  Eunomium 
date  from  the  earlier  period  when  he  was  still  a monk.  Between  these  two  texts 
there  can  be  ascertained  a noticeable  development  and  deepening  in  Basil’s  pneu- 
matology. 

2.  Form  and  structure  of  the  text. 

After  the  historical  situation  is  taken  into  account , the  substantial  content  of  the 
text  is  further  illuminated  by  consideration  of  its  specific  form  and  original  intention. 

a)  In  literary  form  De  Spiritu  Sancto  is  not  a systematic  treatise,  but  an  occa- 
sional writing  (H.  Dorries)  of  an  apologetic-polemic  character.  Basil  had  to  defend 
himself  against  the  charge  that  in  addition  to  the  traditional  trinitarian  doxology 
“ through  (dia)  the  Son  in  (en)  the  Holy  Spirit”,  he  had  used  in  the  liturgy  another 
formula  “with  (meta)  the  Son  together  with  (syn)  the  Holy  Spirit”. 

b ) The  following  factors  determine  the  formal  character  of  the  text : the  objec- 
tion raised  against  the  trinitarian  doxology  which  Basil  used,  an  objection  which 
covered  the  continuation  of  an  earlier  conflict  with  the  Pneumatomachoi  over  the 
divinity  of  the  Spirit ; the  response  to  a question  addressed  to  Basil  in  this  context 
by  his  friend  Amphilochius  of  Iconium;  apology;  polemic;  doctrine,  and  dogmatic 
reflections. 

c)  The  statements  on  pneumatology  in  De  Spiritu  Sancto  are  not  developed, 
therefore,  in  theoretical  reflection,  but  rather  in  response  to  a concrete  challenge 
in  a particular  situation  and  direction.  As  a bishop  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
purity  of  doctrine  and  the  unity  of  the  Church,  Basil  had  to  answer  the  homoiousian 
tendencies  of  the  Pneumatomachoi.  This  is  to  be  seen  especially  in  the  remarkable 
tension  between  a central  decision,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  concern  for  mediation, 
on  the  other;  between  the  public  address  or  confessional  stand  (kerygma)  and  the 
core  (dogma)  of  the  Christian  faith;  between  necessary  speech  and  appropriate 
silence  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  (oikonomia). 

3.  The  main  themes  in  the  text. 

The  main  themes  in  De  Spiritu  Sancto  can  be  comprehended  from  two  sides: 
in  the  question  first  about  the  presuppositions  and  second  about  the  content  of  the 
theological  assertions. 

a)  The  methodological  presuppositions  which  distinguish  Basil  from  his  oppo- 
nents are  expressed  in  that  he  forcefully  emphasizes  both  in  theology  and  in 
ecclesiastical  (liturgical)  practice  and  piety  the  apostolic  doctrinal  tradition,  of 
which  Scripture  is  the  centre,  over  a primacy  of  philosophical  conceptions.  Logical 
argument  has  a subsidiary,  not  a constitutive  function  for  him. 

b)  In  subject  and  structure,  his  theological  argument  has  a trinitarian  orienta- 
tion, especially  because  it  begins  with  the  commission  to  baptize  and  returns  to  it 
again  and  again.  One  can  understand  the  unique  character  of  the  triniarian  theology 
only  against  the  background  of  the  question  about  the  proper  praise  of  God 
(doxology)  in  the  Church.  It  is  definitely  not  a purely  speculative  problem.  Basil’s 
key  concept,  the  homotimia  of  the  Spirit,  is  characteristic.  In  the  history  of  dogma 
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this  forms,  admittedly,  only  a preliminary  step  toward  the  doctrine  of  the  homoou- 
sion  of  the  Spirit.  Nevertheless,  it  clearly  shows  the  original  roots  of  dogmatic 
reflection  in  the  Church’s  liturgical  practice,  in  its  doxology. 

c)  In  this  sense,  Basil’s  theology  cannot  be  understood  exclusively  as  a reflected 
translation  of  the  revelation  into  the  concepts  and  thought  patterns  of  a particular 
time.  This  process  stands  much  more  within  the  more  inclusive  framework  of 
the  Church’s  total  life,  of  piety,  of  liturgy,  of  doctrine,  and  finally  also  of  systematic 
reflection. 


III.  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  MESSAGE  OF  PATRISTIC  TEXTS 
FOR  TODAY 

The  patristic  period  is  a living  tradition  for  the  churches , not  a fossilized  deposit. 
As  a living  tradition  it  must  be  repeatedly  rediscovered  and  made  fruitful. 

1 . The  significance  of  the  text  according  to  its  content. 

a)  In  its  content,  De  Spiritu  Sancto  makes  a decisive  contribution  to  the  dog- 
matic understanding  of  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit  in  a concrete,  historical  situation, 
as  well  as  in  the  individual  theological  development  of  Basil.  Although  this 
problem  was  in  no  way  settled  by  Basil,  he  reached  the  decisive  clarification  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a creature  and  that  he  is  to  be  honoured  equally  with  God 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 

b)  Therefore  today  the  accent  falls  on  the  significance  of  this  text,  not  as  a 
final  definition,  but  on  the  dogmatic  decision  it  reveals,  a decision  with  guiding 
and  exemplary  character.  It  is  one  voice  in  a choir  of  voices. 

c ) The  special  weight  of  this  text  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  history  of  its  influence 
both  in  the  West  and  the  East. 

2.  The  re-actualization  of  Basil's  decision. 

a)  Although  Basil’s  dogmatic  decision  has  permanent  significance,  this  does 
not  imply  that  the  cognitive  presuppositions  which  led  to  it  can  also  claim  perma- 
nent and  binding  validity.  The  thought  forms  and  idiom  of  that  time  raise  parti- 
cular difficulties  for  interpretation. 

b ) With  the  re-actualization  of  the  decision,  one  must  ask  whether  the  trans- 
lation of  the  philosophical  conceptions  and  terms  of  that  time  into  the  more  or 
less  corresponding  contemporary  conceptions  is  really  possible  and  necessary. 

c)  Clarity  on  the  problem  of  re-actualization  can  only  be  achieved  when  the 
problem  of  the  development  or  evolution  of  dogma  is  thoroughly  discussed. 

3.  The  contemporary  significance  of  the  dogmatic  decision  can  only  be  developed 

in  critically  re-tracing  its  course. 

a)  A.  schematizing  distinction  between  a permanent  content  and  a changing 
form  is  an  extremely  problematic  undertaking,  theologically  and  historically,  in 
which  the  historicity  of  the  Church  and  its  proclamation  are  not  taken  into  account. 

b)  It  is  much  more  important  to  understand  the  appropriateness  of  the  theo- 
logical statements  in  their  historical  conditionedness.  If  the  appropriateness  of 
the  statements  about  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  so  recognized,  the  dogmatic 
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considerations  which  Basil  formed  in  his  concrete  situation  can  acquire  new 
significance,  basically  as  well  as  exemplarily,  for  the  doxology,  the  proclamation 
of  the  trinitarian  God,  and  the  theological  reflection  of  the  present  time. 

c)  In  this  sense,  the  contemporary  significance  of  this  patristic  text  resides  in 
its  hermeneutical  function  for  the  understanding  of  Scripture  with  reference  to 
interpretation  and  proclamation. 

4.  The  permanent  significance  and  the  message  for  the  present  day  appear  in 
the  uniqueness  and  identity  of  the  divine  revelation , in  the  witness  of  Scripture , and 
in  the  historical  continuity  in  which  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit  fulfills  the  promise 
given  to  his  Church , in  which  men  are  called  and  commissioned  to  preach  and  teach. 

a)  To  listen  today  to  the  message  of  the  Fathers  is  basically  only  possible 
within  the  context  of  listening  to  the  Word  of  God,  preached  by  the  Church  and 
active  in  it.  The  message  of  the  Fathers  is  the  expression  of  the  living  reality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  through  all  time. 

b)  To  listen  today  to  the  message  of  the  Fathers  is  at  the  same  time  to  join 
in  the  praise  of  the  trinitarian  God  and  thus  to  found  a community  in  time  between 
the  right  praise  of  God  in  the  past  and  in  the  present. 

c)  Finally  to  listen  today  to  the  message  of  the  Fathers  also  provides  an  occa- 
sion for  renewed  reflection  on  the  truth  and  purity  of  Christian  preaching  in  the 
past  as  in  the  present. 

5.  A problem  of  particular  importance , especially  in  the  ecumenical  study  of  the 
Fathers , is  the  question  about  the  significance  of  a particular  Church  Father , and  of 
the  consensus  patrum,  and  about  the  definition  and  special  position  of  the  patristic 
period.  This  can  be  summarized  in  the  question  about  the  Fathers'  authority  in 
principle. 

a)  In  a definition  of  the  authority  of  a Church  Father  there  are  various  factors, 
e.g.  his  conformity  to  Scripture  and  the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  his  ecclesiastical 
position  as  shepherd  or  teacher,  his  spiritual  authority,  his  personal  life,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church,  or  the  special  recognition  and  honour  accorded  him  within 
a particular  church.  These  factors  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive ; neither 
do  they  necessarily  belong  together. 

b)  The  facts  of  church  history  show  that  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of 
a Father  was  always  also  determined  by  a critical  view  of  his  person  and  his  work. 
(Cf.  here,  for  example,  the  millenarianism  of  Ireneus ; the  controversial  doctrine  of 
the  apokatastasis  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa;  the  problem  of  Dionysius,  the  Pseudo- 
Areopagite;  the  shifting  recognition  of  Theodoret;  the  Retractationes  of  Augustine, 
etc.)  Without  doubt,  the  patristic  epoch  cannot  be  seen  only  from  the  aspect  of 
an  unbroken  tradition  in  which  error  was  excluded.  It  was  rather,  even  among  the 
Fathers  of  orthodoxy  (in  the  dogmatic  sense),  a critical  process  in  which  the 
question  of  truth  was  raised  ever  anew. 

c ) The  concept  of  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  within  the  church  in  her  earthly 
i pilgrimage,  fraught  with  conflict,  is  always  characterized  by  the  provisional  nature 

of  all  Christian  activity  in  the  aeon  before  the  last  judgment.  It  is  relative,  not 
only  in  its  historical  conditionedness,  but  also  in  its  eschatological  aspect.  This 
provisional  character  must  not  be  artificially  harmonized  or  eliminated. 
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IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our  work  so  far  and  our  conclusions  represent  no  more  than  an  initial  effort. 
All  participants  were  nevertheless  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  these  results,  that 
patristic  studies  are  a necessary  part  of  ecumenical  concerns  and  must  be  expanded. 
From  our  experience  we  formulate  here  several  concrete  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

1.  The  study  of  the  Fathers  must  play  a greater  role  in  ecumenical  discussion. 

a)  In  dealing  with  theological  questions  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
witness  of  the  patristic  period.  We  should  find  here  the  real  roots  of  a number  of 
ecumenical  problems.  Ecumenical  groups  should  also  increasingly  study  patristic 
texts  and  documents  of  the  Early  Councils 

b)  In  the  establishment  of  such  study  groups  it  is  important  to  show  that  our 
concern  with  patristics  is  not  determined  by  particular  confessional  or  technical 
interests.  We  believe,  rather,  that  this  work  can  also  be  an  enrichment  for  those 
church  fellowships  which  do  not  have  a dogmatically  developed  principle  of  tradi- 
tion or  which  in  their  historical  form  and  self-understanding  no  longer  have  a direct 
connection  with  the  patristic  period. 

c ) Further  it  seems  to  us  helpful  and  necessary  that  exegetes  and  dogmaticians 
should  participate  along  with  patristic  scholars  in  this  work.  In  this  way  the  ques- 
tions of  New  Testament  exegesis  as  well  as  problems  of  contemporary  doctrine 
and  preaching  could  be  given  more  comprehensive  treatment  to  their  mutual 
enrichment. 

2.  For  a continuation  of  the  work  we  can  point  to  particular  problems  which  can 
be  dealt  with  and  clarified  only  in  a broader  context . 

a)  Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  process  of  selection  in  which 
particular  traditions  have  been  received  and  others  excluded  or  simply  ignored  by 
the  individual  churches  in  the  course  of  historical  development. 

b)  At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  see  even  in  the  patristic  period  the  co-existence 
of  various  traditions  and  to  ask  to  what  extent  they  are  differentiated  by  factors 
of  dogmatic  principle,  church  politics  or  by  non-theological  considerations. 

c)  Further  one  should  ask  how , within  the  individual  traditions  and  in  the 
co-existence  of  various  traditions,  the  process  of  doctrinal  development  and  the 
history  of  proclamation  has  occurred  within  Christianity. 

3.  Patristic  studies  from  an  ecumenical  viewpoint  raise  problems  and  point  to 
relationships  which  have  only  been  touched  on  or  have  even  been  completely  ignored 
by  historians  of  dogma  in  the  past.  At  the  same  time , these  studies  permit  us  to  see 
that  the  patristic  period  has  not  just  historical  significance  as  the  beginning  for  the 
historical  development  of  the  Church  and  the  churches , but  is  also  important  for  the 
development  of  the  Church  in  its  present  form  and  reality. 

a ) The  translation  of  the  Christian  proclamation  into  various  cultural  contexts, 
a process  which  we  can  see  happening  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
constitutes  a problem  which  retains  a permanent,  basic,  and  exemplary  significance 
for  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  up  to  the  present  day. 
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b ) The  development  of  independent  ecclesiastical  traditions  is  such  a problem, 
e.g.  the  division  between  Chalcedonian  and  pre-Chalcedonian  churches  which  was 
completed  in  the  patristic  period  and  the  division  between  the  churches  of  East 
and  West  which  was  only  begun. 

c ) Patristic  studies  also  have  basic,  and  exemplary  significance  for  the  churches 
which  grew  out  of  the  modern  missionary  movement  and  which  must  struggle  for 
their  independance  and  the  purity  of  their  proclamation  in  a non-Christian  cultural 
milieu.  The  participation  in  this  study  of  representatives  of  these  churches  would 
greatly  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  process  of  tradition  and  also  be  of  value 
to  these  churches  themselves. 

The  report  of  Section  IV  underlines  the  connections  between  this  study 
and  that  on  biblical  hermeneutics.  Parallels  exist  not  only  because  in 
understanding  the  Fathers  hermeneutical  methods  are  necessary,  but 
also  because  of  the  common  problem  of  unity  and  diversity.  According 
to  Section  IV,  the  nature  of  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  needs  more 
clarification.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  advisable  to  find  out  how  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  are  now  being  used  in  practice  (e.g.  in  the  training 
of  ministers)  within  the  various  churches.  The  Commission  approved  the 
report. 


C. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CONCILIAR  PROCESS 
IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH  FOR 
THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 

The  following  report  is  the  result  of  a study  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.1  It  was 
hoped  that  “a  fresh  general  study  of  the  conciliar  process  in  the  Church 
of  the  early  centuries”  could  help  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
towards  a better  self-understanding.  At  the  Fourth  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  it  was  decided  that  the  Commission  should  take  up 
this  topic,  and  at  Aarhus  in  1964  the  Commission  approved  a study 
outline.2  Because  of  the  particular  importance  of  the  Councils  for  the 
Orthodox  churches  the  choice  of  participants  in  this  group  (similarly 
in  the  Patristic  Study  Group)  was  so  made  that  the  Eastern  and  Western 
member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  equal  repre- 
sentation. Two  meetings  have  taken  place:  the  first  in  Oxford,  England 
(1965),  and  the  second  at  Bad  Gastein,  Austria  (1966). 

Introduction 

In  recent  decades  the  churches  of  divided  Christendom  have  entered  a new 
stage  of  relations,  a state  of  permanent  conversation.  They  sit  down  frequently 


1 The  New  Delhi  Report,  edited  by  W.A.  Visser’t  Hooft,  London  1962,  page  131, 
para.  47. 

2 Aarhus  Minutes,  op.  cit.,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  44,  pp.  70  f. 
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to  talk  together  and  so  seek  to  deepen  their  unity.  They  have  also  begun  to  do 
things  together.  How  is  the  fellowship  which  has  developed  through  this  to  be 
understood  ? What  direction  should  its  future  development  take  ? 

When  we  raise  these  questions,  we  look  quite  naturally  for  guidance  to  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Church.  Can  we  understand  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a 
parallel  to  the  synods  and  councils  of  the  ancient  Church?  Or  can  we  say  that  in 
some  way  the  ecumenical  movement  continues  the  conciliar  process  of  the  first 
centuries?  In  other  words,  can  study  of  the  first  centuries  teach  us  something 
for  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement  ? 

In  raising  these  questions  we  must  be  aware  that  the  time  of  the  ancient  Church 
cannot  be  compared  simpliciter  with  our  own  age.  If  our  considerations  are  to 
have  any  validity  at  all,  we  must  take  into  account  the  different  presuppositions 
then  and  now.  The  councils  of  the  ancient  Church  belong  to  a particular  epoch. 
They  were  determined  by  the  thought  and  problems  of  their  time.  At  that  time 
the  Church  had  not  experienced  division  in  the  way  we  have.  This  difference  is 
reflected  in  the  variant  usage  of  the  word  “ecumenical”.  Then  it  designated  the 
Church  spread  throughout  the  entire  empire;  today  it  can  be  used  for  everything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  re-creation  of  the  Church’s  unity. 

Nevertheless,  the  comparison  is  of  great  importance.  If  it  is  affirmed  that  some 
connection  exists,  it  may  be  that  the  clarification  of  this  connection  can  advance 
the  churches  on  their  way  toward  unity.  Examination  of  the  Early  Church  Councils 
may  therefore  contribute  to  the  ecumenical  movement  by  bringing  more  concrete 
results  into  reach. 

I.  Council  and  Church 

1.  CONCILIARITY  AND  COUNCILS 

If  we  are  rightly  to  understand  the  importance  of  synods  and  councils  for  the 
life  of  the  Church,  it  is  wise  to  begin  with  the  general  notion  of  “conciliarity”. 

By  conciliarity  we  mean  the  fact  that  the  Church  in  all  times  needs  assemblies  to 
represent  it  and  has  in  fact  felt  this  need.  These  assemblies  may  differ  greatly  from  { 
one  another;  however,  conciliarity,  the  necessity  that  they  take  place,  is  a constant 
structure  of  the  Church,  a dimension  which  belongs  to  its  nature.  As  the  Church 
itself  is  an  “assembly”  and  appears  as  assembly  both  in  worship  and  many  other 
expressions  of  its  life,  so  it  needs  both  at  the  local  and  on  all  other  possible  levels 
representative  assemblies  in  order  to  answer  the  questions  which  it  faces. 

Synods  and  councils  are  the  historical  expression  of  this  basic  necessity.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  one  form  or  another  in  all  churches.  Everywhere  and  at  all 
times  there  are  assemblies  which  not  only  serve  for  joint  counsel,  but  also  confront 
the  local  church,  larger  groups  of  congregations,  or  even  the  totality  of  the  churches 
with  an  authoritative  claim. 

Since  the  Church  is  not  an  abstract,  but  rather  an  historical  entity,  one  cannot 
speak  of  the  conciliarity  of  the  Church  in  abstracto.  In  the  course  of  the  centuries 
it  has  had  a multiplex  development.  Although  the  structure  of  counsel  and  decision 
in  representative  assemblies  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  we  find  a great  variety  of 
forms.  They  are  distinguished  in  importance,  form,  and  authority  both  from 
century  to  century  and  from  one  tradition  to  another.  Often  great  differences 
are  to  be  found  even  within  the  same  tradition. 
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This  history  cannot  be  related  in  detail  here.  Only  the  most  important  stages 
will  be  mentioned : the  time  up  to  the  Constantinian  establishment,  the  period  of 
the  ecumenical  imperial  councils  from  523  to  787,  the  synodal  life  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  the  sequence  of  Western  papal  councils  up  to  the  reform  and  union 
councils  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  the  post-Reformation  Roman  Catholic 
councils,  the  new  synodal  patterns  of  the  Reformation  and  their  subsequent 
developments,  and  finally  the  period  of  new  forms  of  church  assemblies  in  the 
context  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Even  this  most  simple  over- view  allows  us  to  see  that  the  variety  of  conciliar 
forms  is  founded  both  on  the  changes  in  historical  relationships  and  conditions 
and  on  variations  in  theological,  especially  ecclesiological,  assumptions.  The 
history  of  the  Church  has  led  to  different  types  of  assemblies,  and  these  types 
in  turn  have  had  further  historical  consequences.  The  various  types  corre- 
spond generally  to  successive  or  partially  concurrent  stages.  At  the  risk  of  over- 
simplication,  we  may  identify  the  following  nine  types : 

a ) the  earliest  synods  which  were  of  local  churches 

b ) the  synods  of  bishops  of  a smaller  or  larger  region,  as  well  as  the  less 

formal  episcopal  assemblies  and  conferences  for  particular  purposes 

c)  the  ecumenical  synods  in  the  period  of  the  Christian  Roman  Empire 

d)  the  synodon  endemousa  and  its  secondary  form  in  the  “Holy  Synod” 

of  the  Eastern  churches 

e)  the  papal  council  which  developed  out  of  the  Roman  episcopal  synod 

under  the  influence  of  the  increasing  dominance  of  the  idea  of  primacy 

f)  the  reform  and  union  councils  of  the  late  Middle  Ages 

g)  the  synod  as  ecclesia  repraesentativa  on  the  basis  of  the  Reformation 

understanding  of  Scripture  and  community 

h)  the  synod  of  delegates  oriented  on  modem  parliamentary  democracy 

i)  the  new  form  of  responsible  counsel  and  decision  in  the  ecumenical 

assemblies  of  the  most  recent  period. 

In  order  really  to  understand  the  variety  of  conciliar  forms,  we  must  also  keep 
in  mind  the  general  distinction  between  synods  which  occur  at  regular  intervals 
and  those  which  take  place  because  of  a particular  necessity  or  for  a particular 
task  without  having  a permanent  place  in  the  institutional  structure.  The  former 
have  more  of  an  institutional  character,  the  latter  more  the  character  of  a new 
event.  While  the  synods  of  the  third  century  belong  more  to  the  first  group,  the 
classical  ecumenical  councils  of  the  following  centuries  should  be  counted  more 
to  the  second.  Although  they  had  certain  institutional  characteristics,  they  were 
never  institutions.  The  councils  with  the  character  of  events  were  of  much  greater 
importance  for  the  history  of  the  Church  and  theology  than  those  councils  of  the 
first  group  which  tended  to  be  jurisdictional  and  administrative. 

2.  CONCILIARITY  AND  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Conciliarity  is  indissolubly  bound  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Representative 
assemblies  are  necessary,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  sake  of  unity.  Almost  all 
of  the  councils  of  the  ancient  Church  were  called  because  unity  was  threatened  by 
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heresy  or  was  broken  by  schism;  all  had  directly  or  indirectly  the  task  of  protecting 
or  re-establishing  unity.  In  that  the  councils  of  the  Church  called  into  remembrance 
the  truth  as  it  is  witnessed  to  in  the  Scriptures  and  passed  on  by  the  Church,  they 
sought  to  maintain  unity  on  the  basis  of  this  truth.  The  full  community  in  the 
body  of  Christ  should  be  preserved. 

This  close  relationship  between  the  councils  and  the  unity  of  the  Church  has 
its  roots  in  the  Church’s  liturgical  life.  This  becomes  particularly  clear  when  we 
think  first  of  all  of  the  representative  assemblies  which  developed  in  the  local 
church.  They  were  in  the  closest  relationship  to  the  eucharistic  life  of  the  congre- 
gation and  had,  among  others,  the  task  to  guard  the  true  unity  of  the  congregation 
in  the  Eucharist.  The  bishop  who  presided  at  the  Eucharistic  celebrations  was  at 
the  same  time  the  sign  of  their  unity. 

The  close  relationship  is  no  less  valid  for  later  forms  of  conciliar  life.  This  can 
be  seen  in  that  the  councils  may  not  be  understood  as  organizational  super-struc- 
tures, but  always  are  connected  to  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  the  eucharistic 
assembly.  In  any  case,  the  principle  intention  of  all  of  the  councils  was  to  preserve 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church  in  the  Eucharist.  They  met  in  the  eucharistic  fellow- 
ship and  sought  to  strengthen  this  bond.  On  the  other  hand,  conciliar  decisions 
often  led  to  excommunication  and  the  destruction  of  the  eucharistic  fellowship. 
This  result  also  shows,  however,  the  rooting  of  the  councils  in  the  eucharistic 
fellowship  of  the  Church. 

Councils  were  not  only  concerned  with  guarding  unity.  Often  they  attempted 
to  restore  the  broken  fellowship  or  to  heal  an  existing  schism.  This  attempt  often 
found  expression  exclusively  in  the  demand  for  penitence  and  return  to  the  fellow- 
ship. Sometimes  it  was  also  expressed  in  theological  discussions,  in  the  attempt 
to  clarify  terms  and  through  discussion  to  overcome  misunderstandings  between 
the  divided  parties.  In  these  attempts  to  bring  about  reconciliation,  reference 
was  made  from  time  to  time  to  baptism  as  the  sacramental  bond  which  still  joined 
the  divided  groups.  Conciliarity  is  also  bound  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  to  the 
extent  that  councils  can  open  the  way  to  restoration  of  full  unity  in  the  faith  and 
in  the  sacramental  life. 


II.  The  Pattern  of  Councils 

Here  we  cannot  deal  in  detail  with  all  the  various  forms  of  conciliarity.  We 
will  limit  ourselves  to  the  following  comments,  primarily  to  the  type  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal councils  of  the  Christian  Roman  Empire.  They  deserve  particular  attention 
insofar  as  they  have  taken  a very  determinative  position  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
When  the  question  is  asked  what  form  a general  council  should  have  today,  it 
can  be  answered  only  in  critical  confrontation  with  this  type. 

1.  THE  CALLING  OF  THE  ECUMENICAL  COUNCILS 

The  classical  Ecumenical  Councils  met  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Christian  emperor  called  them  together,  often  led  their  deliberations,  approved 
their  results,  and  gave  them  juridical  status.  This  can  be  explained  from  the  histo- 
rical situation.  The  fourth  century  considered  it  self-evident  that  the  emperor, 
who  had  become  a Christian,  should  assume  responsibility  for  the  Church.  This 
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does  not  imply  that  an  Ecumenical  Council  must  necessarily  be  called  by  an  emperor. 
The  problem  inherent  in  the  organic  union  of  state  and  Church  has  become 
evident  in  the  course  of  history.  It  was  already  evident  when  churches  which  lay 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  or  which  were  in  opposition  within  the 
empire  rejected  the  imperial  councils  for  political,  as  well  as  theological  and  reli- 
gious, reasons.  Subsequent  history  has  brought  the  problem  much  more 
clearly  into  the  foreground  in  a way  that  could  not  have  been  seen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  empire.  After  this  has  been  recognized,  we  can  no  longer  simply 
return  to  the  example  of  the  first  Ecumenical  Councils.  The  question  of  the  calling 
of  the  council  must  be  answered  differently  today.  The  initiative  can  come  from 
one  or  several  churches.  What  is  important  is  that  the  council  met  on  the  basis  of 
a consensus  of  all  the  churches  involved. 

2.  MEMBERSHIP 

A mark  of  the  councils  of  the  ancient  Church  was  that  they  were  composed  of 
bishops.  Eusebius  reports  meetings  to  combat  the  Montanists  which  may  have 
included  bishops  and  laymen.  The  later  synods  and  councils  were  assemblies  of 
bishops,  however.  This  is  closely  related  to  the  understanding  of  the  bishop’s 
office  as  it  had  developed  at  that  time.  Bishops  received  the  charisma  and  the 
task  of  protecting  the  truth  in  the  Church  entrusted  to  them.  Therefore  it  is  natural 
that  they  were  the  ones  who  met  in  synods  and  councils.  They  represented  their 
church  at  the  synod  and  stood  not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  the  whole  Church. 
Of  course,  theologians  who  were  priests,  deacons  or  laymen  also  took  part  in 
several  councils,  but  only  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  presence  and  active  role  of  the  emperor  raises  particular  questions  about 
membership.  To  be  sure,  he  was  not  a bishop;  he  cannot  simply  be  called  a layman, 
however. 

We  are  not  in  agreement  whether  exclusively  episcopal  composition  is  essential 
or  not  for  a council.  We  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  a council  is  a matter  for  the 
whole  Church  and  that,  therefore,  the  churches  must  be  represented  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  Some  say  that  this  happens  through  the  bishops  who  have  received 
the  charisma  of  their  office;  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  other  forms  of  repre- 
sentation can  be  found  today.  They  think  especially  of  a mixed  assembly  (clergy 
and  laity). 

3.  GEOGRAPHIC  REPRESENTATION 

The  ancient  Church  did  not  have  firm  rules  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  individual 
parts  of  the  Church  should  be  represented  in  an  Ecumenical  Council.  Therefore  it 
is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the  authority  of  a council  was  dependent  on  representa- 
tion from  the  entire  Church.  The  emperor  issued  the  invitations,  presumably  after 
previous  discussion  with  ecclesiastical  advisers.  His  selection  could  vary.  He  could 
have  begun  with  the  idea  that  the  provinces,  rather  than  the  individual  dioceses, 
should  be  represented,  for  example.  In  any  case,  from  the  composition  of  the 
ecumenical  councils  it  cannot  be  decided  that  an  Ecumenical  Council  must  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  dioceses  if  possible. 

None  of  the  great  councils  was  completely  representative  geographically.  Parts 
of  the  Church  were  either  not  invited  or  did  not  participate  for  particular  reasons. 
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Their  absence  sometimes  produced  inadequate  representation  of  certain  theological 
positions  or  ecclesiastical  interests.  We  are  agreed  that  the  largest  possible  number 
of  individual  countries  should  be  represented.  Precisely  when  we  understand  the 
word  “ecumenical”  in  its  original  sense,  this  necessity  becomes  self-evident.  The 
ecumenicity  of  a council  does  not  finally  depend  on  representation  of  the  “whole 
world”,  however;  rather  it  is  an  inner  quality  which  must  show  itself  in  the  recep- 
tion (see  Chapter  III). 

4.  NORMS  OF  THE  COUNCILS 

1)  The  councils  of  the  Early  Church  issued  doctrinal  decrees  and  determined 
Canon  Law.  As  a rule,  they  came  together  to  protect  the  truth  against  error  or 
internal  danger.  They  fulfilled  a task  in  a particular  historical  moment.  They 
taught  a necessarium,  but  did  not  present  a compendium  of  theological  truths. 
They  emphasized  fundamental  truths,  given  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church. 

It  is  an  important  observation  that  the  first  councils  met  after  the  canon  was 
closed.  It  was  the  council’s  task  to  protect  the  apostolic  tradition  witnessed  in  the 
canon.  They  are  subject  to  the  Scriptures  as  their  norm. 

The  councils  appealed  to  the  tradition  within  which  and  from  which  the  Church 
lives. 

2)  The  truth  which  is  hers  to  preserve  and  to  which  she  bears  witness.  Proof 
must  therefore  always  be  offered  that  what  a council  teaches  is  in  continuity  with 
the  truth  to  which  she  has  borne  witness  before. 

3)  In  the  sphere  of  Canon  Law  the  councils  had  more  scope  for  their  own 
decision.  But  this  freedom  left  no  room  for  arbitrary  decisions.  The  life  and  order 
of  the  Church  are  here  at  stake,  as  determined  by  truth  handed  down  from  the 
past. 

5.  METHODS  OF  DISCUSSION 

The  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  ancient  Church  met  to  witness  to  the  truth. 
In  the  first  instance  they  wanted  to  be  a common  act  of  witness.  Councils  are  not 
conferences.  They  do  not  exist  primarily  as  a confrontation  of  as  many  opinions 
as  possible.  Rather  they  issue  a call  to  truth. 

It  is  in  part  for  this  reason  that  discussion  in  most  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils 
was  not  broad  enough  for  modem  feelings.  The  results  were  often  determined  in 
advance  and  were  not  worked  out  gradually  in  fraternal  consultation.  The  councils 
saw  their  task  in  confessing  the  truth  which  had  already  been  given. 

This  characteristic  of  the  ancient  councils  has  a lasting  significance.  An  Ecumen- 
ical Council  comes  together  to  express  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  a binding  way. 
A council  would  not  have  fulfilled  its  function  if  it  only  resulted  in  the  opposition 
of  theological  opinions.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  the  procedure  of  the 
ancient  councils  has  only  limited  validity  as  a model  for  today.  With  time  the 
importance  of  discussion  as  a means  for  the  clarification  of  truth  has  become  more 
clearly  recognized.  The  rule  that  each  must  have  the  right  of  expression  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a requirement  which  results  from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Therefore, 
discussion  must  play  a greater  role,  either  during  a council  or  before  its  meeting, 
than  was  the  case  in  the  first  centuries. 
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III.  Authority  and  Impact  of  the  Councils 

1.  THE  CLAIM  OF  THE  COUNCILS 

Since  their  inception  synods  have  met  to  protect  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Church 
against  error  or  to  establish  church  law.  For  both  tasks  the  councils  understood 
themselves  to  be  both  dependent  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  authorized  by  Him  to 
make  decisions  which  demanded  obedience.  This  was  true  for  all  synods,  whether 
they  were  more  institutional  or  eventful  in  character.  Basically  even  a small, 
merely  locally  limited  synod  is  thus  accorded  the  highest  authority.  This  principle 
was  limited,  however,  in  that  since  the  fourth  century  appeal  can  be  made  from 
a local  to  a general  synod;  and  canons,  in  distinction  to  dogmas,  do  not  have 
unchangeable  validity. 

Regardless  of  whether  a synod  as  a constitutional  organ  of  the  Church  received 
a clearly  defined  and  thereby  limited  legal  authority  or  whether  it  could  appeal  to 
other  external  signs  of  authority,  its  claim  finally  remains  spiritually  founded. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  dogmas  proclaimed  by  the  Ecumenical  Councils. 

At  first  the  Church  had  not  developed  a theory  about  the  theological  basis  of  the 
councils’  authority.  But  from  the  beginning  it  was  true  that  councils  had  their 
place  within  the  Church  and  confronted  it  with  authority.  They  understood  them- 
selves increasingly  as  an  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a voice  which  therefore 
must  be  heard.  This  relationship  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  preacher  to  his 
congregation.  He  belongs  to  it  as  a member,  but  nevertheless  confronts  it  with 
authority.  The  fact  that  councils  have  their  place  in  the  Church  makes  it  clear  that 
their  claim  does  not  exclude  reception,  but  rather  has  it  as  a goal. 

2.  RECEPTION 

a)  By  “reception”  we  designate  the  process  by  which  the  local  churches  accept 
the  decision  of  a council  and  thereby  recognize  its  authority.  Such  reception  refers 
only  to  the  conciliar  decisions  and  does  not  necessarily  include  a position  toward 
the  proceedings  during  the  council  by  which  they  came  into  being.  Naturally, 
however,  a refusal  of  reception  can  be  based  on  the  judgment  that  the  council 
was  illegal  or,  especially,  that  it  did  not  hold  to  the  norms  of  preserving  apostolic 
tradition. 

Reception  is  not  something  added  to  the  inner  authority  of  a council,  but 
confirms  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  without  significance,  not  only  for  the  historical 
effect  but  also  for  the  theological  evaluation  of  a council,  whether  it  is  recognized 
only  in  a small  area  or  by  the  whole  Church.  From  the  perspective  of  reception, 
an  Ecumenical  Council  is  a council  which  has  been  recognized  by  the  Church 
scattered  throughout  the  world. 

b)  Reception  is  a multiplex  process  and  has  not  always  occurred  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  pre-Nicean  Church  it  was  a manifestation  of  fraternal  fellowship.  The 
council  informed  the  important  congregations  which  were  not  represented  about 
its  decisions,  and  the  local  churches  or  synods  could  accept  them  if  they  felt 
affected  by  the  question  dealt  with.  Churches  outside  the  empire  later  received 
decisions  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils  in  basically  the  same  way. 

In  the  church  of  the  Christian  Roman  Empire  itself,  reception  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  an  act  of  constitutional  obedience.  Synods  became  constitutional 
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organs;  the  emperor  not  only  called  special  imperial  synods  together,  but  also 
demanded  that  their  decisions  be  accepted.  History  shows,  however,  that  this 
description  does  not  suffice;  even  synods  which  were  legally  called  and  confirmed 
by  the  emperor  were  disputed,  and  some  of  them  never  finally  found  recognition. 
The  reception  of  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  extraordinary  imperial  synods  almost 
always  took  place  in  a process  of  critical  appropriation  which  could  last  for 
centuries.  The  formal  conclusion  of  this  process  and  thus  the  canonical  reception 
of  a council’s  doctrinal  formula  was  usually  a new  council  which  confirmed  the 
validity  of  the  earlier  decisions. 

c ) The  criteria  for  the  reception  of  a council,  especially  of  its  dogmatic  decisions, 
was  whether  it  was  legally  held  or  especially  whether  it  conformed  to  the  norm, 
to  which  it  knew  itself  to  be  subject,  namely  to  hold  fast  the  ancient  apostolic 
tradition  against  new  heresies.  Although  non-theological  factors  were  no  less  at 
work  in  reception  than  in  the  conciliar  process,  reception  is  to  be  understood  at  its 
core  as  a spiritual  process,  even  where  it  seems  to  be  an  act  of  constitutional  obe- 
dience. Proof  is  precisely  the  long  process  of  critical  appropriation  which  both 
preceded  the  formal  reception  and  followed  it.  Reception  as  a spiritual  event 
corresponds  to  the  council’s  claim  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  presup- 
poses that  the  same  spirit  of  God  who  leads  to  all  truth  by  witnessing  to  Jesus, 
the  incarnate  Word  of  God,  is  at  work  both  in  the  council  and  the  Church  as  a 
whole. 

Councils  can  lead  to  deep  disagreements  in  the  Church,  even  to  divisions.  The 
decision  for  or  against  a council  can  divide  churches  from  one  another.  The  legally 
binding  reception  of  conciliar  dogmatic  decisions  determines  the  confession  of  a 
local  or  particular  church,  and  reception  can  thus  lead  to  cementing  disagreements. 
But  we  must  also  remember  that  the  reception  of  a council  never  took  place  in  all 
particular  churches  at  the  same  time.  Some  churches  are  convinced  that  a council 
has  opened  up  the  truth  of  God  for  them ; other  particular  or  confessional  churches 
have  not  received  or  have  not  wanted  to  receive  this  council.  Because  of  their 
conviction,  the  former  will  always  want  to  offer  this  truth  to  those  churches  which 
are  separated  from  them.  In  contrast,  the  churches  which  have  not  received  a 
council  continually  pose  the  question  whether  it  has  been  received  properly  and 
with  justification.  From  this  point  of  view  the  reception  of  the  ancient  Church 
councils  is  a still  open  process.  This  is  even  more  true  of  the  dogmatic,  in  most 
cases  also  conciliar,  decisions  of  later  centuries,  especially  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  have  fundamental  significance  for  many  churches.  We  can  therefore  say 
that  in  the  ecumenical  movement  we  find  ourselves  in  a process  of  continuing  or 
renewed  reception. 

d ) During  the  period  of  critical  appropriation  of  a conciliar  decision  before  the 
concluding  legal  reception,  the  understanding  of  such  a decision  is  often  deepened. 
For  example,  only  in  this  new,  better,  and  modified  understanding  were  the  deci- 
sions of  Nicea  in  381  and  those  of  Chalcedon  in  553  adopted  in  Constantinople. 
This  situation  points  to  a further  dimension  of  the  process  of  reception.  Reception 
refers  to  decisions  made  at  particular  councils.  In  most  cases  the  legally  binding 
reception  occurred  centuries  ago.  The  claim  of  the  councils  is  also  valid  today, 
however.  They  are  a reality  for  all  churches,  especially  for  those  which  are  expressly 
bound  by  their  decisions.  They  must  be  constantly  newly  appropriated,  and  this 
new  appropriation  presupposes  a constant  new  interpretation.  Reception  is  from 
this  point  of  view  as  well,  an  open  process.  This  lasting  openness  is  a task  and  a 
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promise  for  the  individual  churches  as  well  as  for  their  fellowship  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Only  as  this  process  is  kept  alive  can  the  critical  mutual  reception  of 
old  and  newer  councils  take  place,  and  thereby  the  overcoming  of  confessional 
divisions  as  well. 

IV.  Conciliarity  and  the  Church  Today 

Following  these  observations  we  return  to  the  question  which  we  posed  at  the 
beginning : what  importance  does  the  conciliar  process  in  the  ancient  Church  have 
for  the  Church  today?  To  what  extent  can  the  modern  Ecumenical  Movement, 
especially,  be  understood  as  the  expression  of  the  conciliarity  of  the  Church  ? 

We  must  emphasize  here  again  that  in  many  respects  we  are  in  a quite  different 
situation  today  and  that,  therefore,  direct  comparison  is  not  possible.  The  conci- 
liar process  in  the  ancient  Church  took  place  in  a still  unbroken  fellowship,  gene- 
rally speaking.  Certainly  unity  was  threatened  by  disagreements  over  the  truth. 
Although  the  councils  sought  to  bring  about  unity  in  truth,  they  were  not  finally 
able  to  succeed  in  maintaining  the  community  of  all  Christians  of  that  period. 
The  conciliar  process  in  the  ancient  Church  took  place,  nevertheless,  on  the  basis 
of  the  existing  fellowship.  Today,  however,  the  point  of  departure  is  one  of  plural 
ecclesiastical  communities  in  confrontation  with  one  another.  They  differ  in  their 
confession  of  the  truth.  They  are  determined  by  a particular  historical  inheritance, 
and  are  not  all  in  a position  to  recognize  each  other  fully  as  churches.  The  resto- 
ration of  fellowship  is  the  task  with  which  they  see  themselves  faced  in  the  ecumen- 
ical movement. 

We  have  seen  that  conciliarity  necessarily  belongs  to  the  life  of  the  Church. 
The  conciliar  process  continues,  therefore,  in  the  separated  churches.  The  conci- 
liarity of  the  Church  creates  expression  for  itself  in  some  form  or  other  everywhere. 
The  individual  forms  are  determined  by  the  particular  historical  and  ecclesiological 
presuppositions  and  might  present  a distortion  of  true  conciliarity  in  the  judgment 
of  other  churches.  The  fact  must  be  underscored  that  the  individual  churches,  as 
well,  have  always  seen  it  necessary  to  solve  the  problems  placed  before  them  through 
synods  or  councils. 

Division  has  made  impossible  councils  which  deserve  the  name  “ecumenical”. 
Such  a council  would  have  to  be  in  the  position  to  speak  for  the  whole  of  Christian- 
ity and  to  meet  in  the  hope  of  being  received  by  all  or  at  least  most  churches. 
What  individual  churches  formulate  in  particular  situations  of  the  past  may  basic- 
ally be  directed  to  the  whole  of  Christianity.  The  existing  disagreements  were, 
however,  so  deep  that  it  could  not  be  heard  and  understood,  much  less  received. 
The  churches  must  begin  to  listen  to  one  another  in  such  a way  that  the  disagree- 
ments do  not  remain  a dead  opposition,  but  rather  that  they  come  into  a living 
relationship.  In  order  that  this  can  happen,  it  is  necessary  that  the  individual 
churches  recognize  and  develop  conciliarity  as  a necessary  element  in  the  life  of 
the  Church. 

The  presupposition  for  holding  an  Ecumenical  Council  is  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
An  assembly  which  is  sent  by  separated  churches  which  do  not  live  in  eucharistic 
fellowship  can  decisively  advance  unity,  but  it  cannot  be  designated  as  a council. 
Eucharistic  fellowship  must  be  the  beginning  point.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
division  and  differences  must  be  fully  overcome.  Councils  were  often  held  precisely 
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when  the  eucharistic  fellowship  was  most  seriously  endangered  and  the  signs  of 
rupture  were  clearly  visible.  Precisely  through  posing  a burning  question,  a council 
can  lead  churches  together.  This  can  only  take  place  when  it  speaks  and  acts  out 
of  an  at  least  potentially  present  eucharistic  fellowship,  however. 

The  form  of  future  Ecumenical  Councils  is  not  definite.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  ancient  Church  are  primarily  to  be  understood 
as  an  event,  and  that  the  historical  forms  of  conciliarity  changed  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries.  A council  is  not  ecumenical  just  because  it  meets  particular  condi- 
tions determined  by  the  historical  prototype  of  the  ancient  Church.  Councils  are 
ecumenical  primarily  through  their  content,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  their 
reception  by  the  Church.  The  external  conditions  are  variable  within  certain  limits 
(see  Chapter  II). 

In  the  light  of  these  statements,  how  is  the  ecumenical  movement  and  especially 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  be  understood?  It  can  be  seen  as  a tool  for  the 
preparation  of  a true  Ecumenical  Council.  It  works  in  this  direction  in  a dual  way : 

a)  On  the  one  hand,  it  forces  the  churches  to  re-examine  past  decisions  which 
divided  them.  It  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  lively  process  of  progressive 
and  renewed  reception  and  is  as  the  fellowship  of  various  churches  at  the  same 
time  the  place  in  which  this  can  take  place  in  the  most  fruitful  way. 

b)  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  churches  to  formulate 
a consensus  on  questions  which  have  not  touched  the  Church  before  or  which  have 
not  become  an  object  of  division.  All  the  churches  today  face  similar  problems. 
They  must  confess  the  Gospel  in  new  situations  in  terms  of  new  questions.  This 
task  is  so  huge  that  many  traditional  divisions  seem  to  have  lost  their  significance. 
Facing  the  new  tasks  together,  the  churches  will  be  led  to  deeper  fellowship. 

In  working  toward  the  time  when  the  churches,  in  spite  of  their  existing  differ- 
ences, could  accept  each  other  in  the  eucharistic  fellowship,  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment also  works  toward  the  time  when  a true  Ecumenical  Council  can  become  an 
event. 


In  Section  IV  the  report  was  welcomed  and  in  the  main  approved. 
The  considerations  on  the  nature  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
were  emphasized:  “It  cannot  convene  a Council,  but  it  can  contribute 
towards  creating  the  conditions  which  will  enable  all  our  churches  to 
participate  in  a truly  Ecumenical  Council”. 

The  Commission  decided  to  combine  the  Patristic  Study  Group  with 
that  on  Councils.  The  new  group  should  deal  with  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  and  its  reception  by  the  churches.1 


SCRIPTURE  AND  TRADITION  : CONCLUSIONS 

The  Report  of  Section  IV  underlines  the  measure  of  agreement  and  the 
progress  achieved  by  these  three  studies,  especially  in  view  of  the  wide 


1 The  papers  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  the  Councils  will  be  published 
in  the  Spring  of  1968  in  World  Council  Studies. 
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range  of  confessions  and  traditions  represented  in  the  work.  Though 
the  general  desire  for  a scientific  method  in  the  exegesis  of  Scripture  is 
acknowledged,  the  serious  problems  facing  theologians  and  the  Church 
cannot  be  ignored.  All  three  reports  emphasize  the  problem  of  author- 
ity. Therefore  the  Section  recommended  a comprehensive  study  on 
authority,  especially  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Further  topics  pro- 
posed for  study  are:  “The  historicity  of  the  Bible  and  the  historical 
character  of  the  Christian  faith’’  and  “From  exegesis  to  proclamation”. 
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3.  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST 


I.  Introduction 

The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  at  its  meeting  in  Aarhus  authorized  the 
Secretariat  to  get  underway  a study  on  the  Eucharist.  As  the  unity  of  the  Church 
receives  special  expression  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  only  natural 
that  this  topic  holds  a dominating  position  in  the  Faith  and  Order  movement. 
The  separated  churches  constantly  have  to  examine  anew  how  they  can  clear  the 
way  to  the  Lord’s  Table  for  their  members.  The  problem  cannot,  however,  be 
solved  if  attention  is  drawn  directly  and  exclusively  to  intercommunion,  and  the 
theological  and  practical  questions  immediately  related  to  it.  The  regulations  of 
the  individual  churches  are  deeply  grounded  and  can  only  be  changed  when  the 
deeper  theological  connections  are  clarified.  The  Commission  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  Secretariat  should  start  an  extended  study  of  eucharistic  theology, 
especially  in  the  light  of  recent  developments  in  ecclesiology.  In  a short  memo- 
randum it  summarized  the  problems  to  be  included  in  the  study.1 

As  a beginning  the  Secretariat  asked  Professor  J.-J.  von  Allmen  to  write  a study 
on  the  Eucharist  especially  in  relation  to  the  ecumenical  movement.2  It  then  con- 
vened a consultation  of  about  20  participants  (Grandchamp,  July  1965)  at  which 
this  document  was  discussed  in  detail.  The  discussion  showed  a surprising  agree- 
ment on  a number  of  problems.  In  a short  report  the  consultation  indicated  a few 
points  where  a more  detailed  study  might  be  promising.3 

The  report  was  sent  to  a number  of  regional  groups  (e.g.  in  Japan,  Cameroon, 
Brazil,  South  Africa,  Germany,  etc.)  with  the  request  that  they  should  take  the 
whole  problem  into  consideration  and  then  examine  in  detail  one  or  more  of  the 
questions  raised. 

Then  a theological  Commission  — in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  Aarhus  — was  formed.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  at  Cret-Berard,  Switzerland, 
April  1967.  In  the  light  of  the  comments  sent  in  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
ecumenical  discussion  could  be  furthered  at  the  following  three  points  — Anamnesis 
and  Epiclesis,  Catholicity  of  the  Eucharist,  Eucharist  and  Agape.  The  commission 
therefore  submitted  a report  on  these  three  questions  to  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order.  The  appendix  on  intercommunion  shows  that  the  common  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  has  served  as  a goal  in  all  these  reflections. 


1 Aarhus  Minutes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  54-57. 

2 This  study  has  been  published  after  revision  under  the  title  Essai  sur  le  repas  du 
Seigneur,  Neuchatel,  1967;  the  English  edition  will  be  published  by  Lutterworth  Press, 
London;  the  German  edition  will  be  published  by  Neukirchener  Verlag.  See  also  Lukas 
Vischer,  ‘ Questions  on  the  Eucharist,  its  past  and  future  celebration ’,  Studia  Liturgica, 
1966,  V,  2. 

3 Study  Encounter  (former  Bulletin,  Vol  X,  2,  1964)  and  Studia  Liturgica, 
V,  2.  1966. 
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II.  The  Anamnetic  and  Epikletic  Character  of  the  Eucharist 

The  Montreal  Report  expressed  a consensus  on  the  Eucharist  in  these  terms : 

...“The  Lord’s  Supper,  a gift  of  God  to  his  Church,  is  a sacrament  of  the 
presence  of  the  crucified  and  glorified  Christ  until  he  comes,  and  a means  whereby 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  which  we  proclaim,  is  operative  within  the  Church.  In 
the  Lord’s  Supper  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  sustained  in  their  unity 
with  their  Head  and  Saviour  who  offered  himself  on  the  cross : by  him,  with  him 
and  in  him  who  is  our  great  High  Priest  and  Intercessor  we  offer  to  the  Father, 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  our  praise,  thanksgiving  and  intercession.  With 
contrite  hearts  we  offer  ourselves  as  a living  and  holy  sacrifice,  a sacrifice  which 
must  be  expressed  in  the  whole  of  our  daily  lives.  Thus  united  to  our  Lord,  and  to 
the  Church  triumphant,  and  in  fellowship  with  the  whole  Church  on  earth,  we 
are  renewed  in  the  covenant  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  In  the  Supper  we  also 
anticipate  the  marriage-supper  of  the  lamb  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.”1 

On  the  basis  of  this  consensus  we  limit  ourselves  to  a consideration  of  two 
aspects  which  are  increasingly  recognized  as  essential  to  the  Eucharist  and  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  given  sufficient  attention:  the  anamnetic  and  epikletic 
character  of  the  Eucharist. 

1 . Christ  instituted  the  Eucharist,  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood  with  its 
focus  upon  the  cross  and  resurrection,  as  the  anamnesis  of  the  whole  of  God’s 
reconciling  action  in  him.  Christ  himself  with  all  he  has  accomplished  for  us  and 
for  all  creation  (in  his  incarnation,  servanthood,  ministry,  teaching,  suffering, 
sacrifice,  resurrection,  ascension  and  Pentecost)  is  present  in  this  anamnesis  as  is 
also  the  foretaste  of  his  Parousia  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
anamnesis  in  which  Christ  acts  through  the  joyful  celebration  of  his  Church  thus 
includes  this  representation  and  anticipation.  It  is  not  only  a calling  to  mind  of 
what  is  past,  or  of  its  significance.  It  is  the  Church’s  effective  proclamation  of  God’s 
mighty  acts.  By  this  communion  with  Christ  the  Church  participates  in  that 
reality. 

2.  Anamnetic  representation  and  anticipation  are  realized  in  thanksgiving  and 
intercession.  The  Church,  proclaiming  before  God  the  mighty  acts  of  redemption 
in  thanksgiving,  beseeches  him  to  give  the  benefits  of  these  acts  to  every  man. 
In  thanksgiving  and  intercession,  the  Church  is  united  with  the  Son,  its  great  High 
Priest  and  Intercessor. 

3.  The  anamnesis  of  Christ  is  the  basis  and  source  of  all  Christian  prayer. 
So  our  prayer  relies  upon  and  is  united  with  the  continual  intercession  of  the  risen 
Lord.  In  the  Eucharist,  Christ  empowers  us  to  live  with  him  and  to  pray  with 
him  as  justified  sinners  joyfully  and  freely  fulfilling  his  will. 

4.  The  anamnesis  leads  to  epiklesis,  for  Christ  in  his  heavenly  intercession 
prays  the  Father  to  send  the  Spirit  upon  his  children.  For  this  reason,  the  Church, 
being  under  the  New  Covenant,  confidently  prays  for  the  Spirit,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  sanctified  and  renewed,  led  into  all  truth  and  empowered  to  fulfil  its 
mission  in  the  world.  Anamnesis  and  epiklesis,  being  unitive  acts,  cannot  be 


1 The  Fourth  World  Conference,  op.  cit.,  paragraph  117,  page  73  f. 
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conceived  apart  from  communion.  Moreover  it  is  the  Spirit  who,  in  our  Eucharist, 
makes  Christ  really  present  and  given  to  us  in  the  bread  and  wine,  according  to 
the  words  of  institution. 

5.  The  liturgy  should  express  adequately  both  the  anamnetic  and  epikletic 
character  of  the  Eucharist. 

a)  Since  the  anamnesis  of  Christ  is  the  very  essence  of  the  preached  Word 
as  it  is  of  the  Eucharist,  each  reinforces  the  other.  Eucharist  should  not 
be  celebrated  without  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  points  to,  and  is  consummated  in  the  Eucharist. 

b)  The  anamnetic  character  of  the  whole  Eucharist  should  be  adequately 
expressed  in  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  in  a proper  ‘anamnesis’. 

c)  Because  of  the  epikletic  character  of  the  whole  Eucharist,  the  epiklesis 
should  be  clearly  expressed  in  all  liturgies  as  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  people  of  God  and  upon  the  whole  Eucharistic  action,  includ- 
ing the  elements.  The  consecration  cannot  be  limited  to  a particular 
moment  in  the  liturgy.  Nor  is  the  location  of  the  epiklesis  in  relation 
to  the  words  of  institution  of  decisive  importance.  In  the  early  liturgies 
the  whole  ‘prayer  action’  was  thought  of  as  bringing  about  the  reality 
promised  by  Christ.  A recovery  of  such  an  understanding  may  help 
to  overcome  our  differences  concerning  a special  moment  of  consecration. 


III.  The  Catholic  Character  of  the  Eucharist 

The  Christian  understanding  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  and  of  its  local 
manifestations  is  rooted  in  Judaism.  The  words  qahal , ekklesia  (LXX)  referred 
originally  to  the  whole  people  of  God.  In  post-exilic  times,  however,  the  word 
ecclesia,  like  synagoge,  came  to  apply  also  to  local  congregations  of  believers.  The 
New  Testament  usage  continues  this  double  signification.  The  word  church 
( ecclesia ) always  witnesses  to  the  totality  of  the  people  of  God.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  New  Testament  descriptions  of  the  Church  such  as  “the  household  of 
God”,  “the  planting  of  God”,  “the  bride  of  Christ”,  “the  body  of  Christ”,  etc. 
This  is  in  line  with  our  understanding  of  the  Incarnation : that  God  sent  his  only 
Son,  in  whom  he  was  pleased  to  cause  his  fulness  to  dwell,  into  the  world  as 
Messiah  to  reconcile,  redeem  and  glorify  it  with  all  its  inhabitants.  These  expres- 
sions, therefore,  which  refer  to  the  Church,  even  when  they  refer  to  local  congrega- 
tions, never  lose  sight  of  this  totality. 

1.  Therefore  the  Eucharist  which  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son,  instituted,  when 
observed  by  a local  assembly  of  Christians  at  any  particular  time  and  place,  has 
the  fulness  of  catholicity.  The  sharing  of  the  common  loaf  and  the  common  cup 
in  a given  place  demonstrates  the  oneness  of  the  sharers  with  the  whole  Christ 
and  with  their  fellow  sharers  in  all  times  and  places.  By  sharing  the  common  loaf 
they  show  their  unity  with  the  Church  catholic,  the  mystery  of  redemption  is  set 
forth,  and  the  whole  body  grows  in  grace.  The  Catholic  Church,  therefore,  is 
more  than  the  summation  of  the  local  churches,  and  is  to  be  fully  manifested  in 
each  local  church. 
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2.  The  catholic  character  of  the  Eucharist  is  further  seen  in  that  it  is  in  every 
place  both  an  assurance  of  redemption  and  a sign  of  hope  to  the  whole  cosmos. 
For  the  world  God  is  reconciling  to  himself  is  present  at  every  Eucharist : in  the 
bread  and  wine,  in  the  persons  of  the  faithful,  and  in  the  prayers  they  offer  for 
themselves  and  for  all  men.  As  the  faithful  and  their  prayers  are  united  in  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  and  to  his  intercession  they  are  transfigured  and  accepted. 
Thus  the  Eucharist  reveals  to  the  world  what  it  must  become. 

3.  When  local  churches,  no  matter  how  humble,  share  in  the  Eucharist  they 
experience  the  wholeness  of  the  Church  and  reveal  it  in  its  fulness : its  members, 
its  faith,  its  history,  and  its  special  gifts.  Eucharistic  celebrations,  therefore,  are 
always  concerned  with  the  whole  Church  and  the  whole  Church  is  concerned  with 
every  eucharistic  celebration.  Since  the  earliest  days  Baptism  has  been  understood 
as  the  sacrament  by  which  believers  are  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ  and 
are  endowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  When,  therefore,  the  right  of  baptized  believers 
and  their  ministers  to  participate  in  and  preside  over  eucharistic  celebrations  in  one 
church  is  called  in  question  by  those  who  preside  over  and  are  members  of  other 
eucharistic  congregations,  the  catholicity  of  the  Eucharist  is  obscured.  On  the 
other  hand,  insofar  as  a church  claims  to  be  a manifestation  of  the  whole  Church, 
it  should  recognize  that  the  whole  Church  is  involved  in  its  pastoral  and  administra- 
tive regulations. 

4.  Because  of  its  catholicity  the  Eucharist  is  a radical  challenge  to  the  “demo- 
nic” tendencies  in  church  life  toward  estrangement,  separation  and  fragmentation. 
Lack  of  local  unity  in  church  or  society  constitutes  a challenge  to  the  Christians 
in  that  place.  A mockery  is  made  of  the  Eucharist  when  the  walls  of  separation 
destroyed  by  Christ  on  his  cross  are  allowed  to  persist : those  between  races,  natio- 
nalities, tongues,  classes,  congregations  and  confessions,  etc. 

5.  The  Church  which  is  Christ’s  body  and  is  for  all  men  always  finds  itself 
i in  a great  variety  of  cultural  and  social  situations.  These  inevitably  exert  their 
j influence  upon  it.  Tensions  often  arise  between  local  and  national  churches  and 

! between  communions  and  confessions.  But  the  catholic  character  of  the  Eucharist 
requires  that  the  Church  be  both  indigenous  and  contemporary.  Thus  the  differ- 
ences between  the  church  of  one  nation  and  another  nation,  between  the  church 
of  one  generation  and  another,  are  justified.  Its  temporal  and  spatial  dimensions 
make  the  Church  conscious  of  its  catholicity  and  it  rejoices  in  them.  Catholicity 
: welcomes  that  “particularity”  which  renounces  self-realization  at  the  expense  of 
others  and  which  has  allowed  itself  to  be  converted  by  the  Gospel,  so  that  it  dies 
;;  to  self  and  lives  to  Christ. 

6.  When  the  church  in  a certain  locality  and  age,  in  the  midst  of  a particular 
i cultural  situation,  asks  the  church  in  other  places  and  situations  to  be  allowed  to 
: celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  its  own  way,  Christian  charity  will  not  look  upon  it  as 

that  church’s  attempt  to  vindicate  itself,  nor  as  an  imposition  upon  catholicity. 
Rather  it  will  recognize  it  as  an  expression  of  that  church’s  bona  fide  intention 
to  serve  and  honour  the  catholicity  of  the  Church.  All  churches  however,  would 
better  evidence  the  validity  of  their  own  eucharistic  life  in  Christ  were  they  to 
• refrain  from  doing  anything  which  increases  misunderstanding,  multiplies  divi- 
sions, or  provokes  estrangement  in  the  Church.  So  will  they  bear  a more  effective 
witness  before  the  world  to  that  catholicity  all  of  them  claim,  and  which  is  embodied 
in  their  Eucharists. 
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IV.  Eucharist  and  Agape 

1.  Agape  in  early  Christian  usage  designates  a communal  meal  explicitly 
observed  in  the  name  and  presence  of  Christ.  The  term  reflects  God’s  self-revealed 
love  — love  between  God  in  Christ  and  the  Church,  love  between  Christians  them- 
selves, and  love  emanating  from  God  and  going  via  his  believing  people  to  and  for 
the  world  in  active  concern  and  responsiveness. 

2.  Although  the  precise  relation  of  the  Agape  to  the  Eucharist  in  earliest 
Christian  practice  is  not  clear,  all  communal  meals  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  not  necessarily  eucharistic,  were  surely  intended  to  be  agapeic.  The  term 
agapeic  here  signifies  a covenantal  relationship  in  which  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity both  recognized  their  common  existence  in  Christ  and  pledged  to  live 
for  one  another’s  total  welfare  according  to,  and  as  they  were  involved  in,  God’s 
servant-love  in  Christ. 

3.  The  Eucharist,  in  the  institution  at  the  Last  Supper  and  in  subsequent 
celebrations,  involves,  as  does  the  Agape,  communal  eating  and  drinking.  Such 
action,  especially  in  Hebraic  and  early  Christian  thought,  implies  an  agapeic 
relationship  which  was  meant  to  find  expression  in  all  the  affairs  of  God’s  people. 

4.  As  the  Church’s  liturgy  and  structured  life  developed,  these  agapeic  impli- 
cations were  given  specific  expression  in  connection  with  the  Eucharist : for  example, 
in  the  mutual  forgiveness  of  sins;  the  kiss  of  peace;  the  bringing  of  gifts  for  the 
communal  meal  and  for  distribution  to  the  poor  brethren;  the  specific  prayer  for 
the  needy  and  suffering;  the  taking  of  the  Eucharist  to  the  sick  and  those  in  prison. 
In  this  agapeic  realization  of  eucharistic  fulness,  the  ministry  of  deacons  and  deacon- 
esses was  especially  responsible.1  The  place  of  such  a ministry  between  the  table 
and  the  needy  properly  testifies  to  the  redeeming  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
All  these  agapeic  features  of  the  Eucharist  are  directly  related  to  Christ’s  own 
testimony  as  a Servant,  in  whose  servanthood  Christians  themselves  participate 
by  virtue  of  their  union  with  him.  As  God  in  Christ  has  entered  into  the  human 
situation,  so  should  eucharistic  liturgy  be  near  to  the  concrete  and  particular 
situations  of  men.  This  essential  agapeic  character  of  the  Eucharist  needs  to  be 
emphasized  today. 

5.  For  reasons  we  cannot  fully  know,  the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  became 
clearly  separate  observances  in  the  Church.  The  Agape  followed  its  own  ceremo- 
nial with  emphasis  on  fraternal  responsibility  in  human  affairs.  But  the  danger 
was  always  that  Agapes  would  lose  their  integrity  as  manifestations  of  the  basic 
oneness  of  Christians  and  the  love  revealed  in  Christ.  It  is  significant  that  they 
first  came  under  attack  for  so  losing  their  integrity  (I  Cor.  11  : 21-22;  Jude  12; 
cf.  II  Pet.  2 : 13).  This  loss  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  eventual  disappearance  of 
the  Agape  as  a regular  communal  meal  in  the  Church. 

6.  Today  there  is  a growing  interest  in  the  fellowship  of  Agape-like  meals. 
Various  factors  may  explain  this.  For  example,  in  a highly  technological,  specia- 
lized society  human  values  are  often  frustrated  and  a sense  of  joyful,  responsible 
community  is  frequently  lacking.  Also,  in  many  areas  of  the  world  there  is  a felt 


1 Cf.  Faith  and  Order  studies  on  the  Ministry  of  Deacons  and  The  Deaconess, 
published  in  World  Council  Studies  No.  2 (1965),  No.  4 (1966). 
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need  for  more  meaningful  social  fellowship  within  church-life.  Although  these 
meals  are  not  eucharistic,  the  Church  cannot  ignore  contemporary  enthusiasm  for 
them.  Such  meals  should  be  neither  condemned  nor  approved  in  themselves . 
Historical  evidence  shows  that  Agapes  are  possible  in  principle,  yet  are  not  neces- 
sary for  all  times.  Particular  observances  of  the  Agape  must  be  assessed  in  relation 
to  prevailing  circumstances.  Practical  considerations  must  be  weighed  to  ascertain 
how  far  in  a particular  Agape  the  Holy  Spirit  or  alien  spirits  may  be  at  work  and 
whether  such  a celebration  may  be  approved. 

With  this  in  mind  the  following  observations  should  be  considered: 

a ) The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  acknowledge  and  realize  the  agapeic 
character  of  the  eucharistic  meal,  as  mentioned  above,  so  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  may  be  recognized  as  the  most  desirable  “Agape”.  In  this 
regard  churches  may  need  to  re-examine  their  understanding  and  practice 
of  the  Eucharist  and  consider  whether  new  forms  for  its  celebration  may 
be  desirable.  At  this  point  the  renewal  of  the  diaconate  office  deserves 
consideration. 

b)  In  some  situations  congregational  Agapes,  when  related  to  eucharistic 
observances,  may  serve  to  enhance  the  congregation’s  sense  of  joyful, 
responsible  community  connoted  in  the  Eucharist  itself. 

c ) Congregational  Agapes  not  related  to  eucharistic  observances  may  also 
be  of  advantage  in  special  situations:  for  example,  to  stimulate  both 
fuller  participation  in  the  whole  life  of  the  Church  and  active  concern 
for  the  world;  to  provide  occasions  for  Christian  fellowship  whether 
in  urban,  industrial,  or  rural  communities;  etc.  However,  there  is  a 
danger  that  such  Agapes,  if  not  rightly  understood  and  observed,  can 
lose  their  intended  purpose,  compete  with  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  even 
lead  to  a confusing  of  the  two. 

d)  Interconfessional  Agapes,  related  to  separate  confessional  observances 
of  the  Eucharist,  may  foster  Christian  fellowship  and  witness.  Each 
confessional  family  could  celebrate  the  Eucharist  and  then  join  with 
other  Christians  in  an  Agape. 

e ) This  possibility  of  an  Agape  should  be  considered  especially  with  regard 
to  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  WCC  at  Uppsala.  In  this  connection  the 
guidelines  concerning  “Communion  Services  at  Ecumenical  Gatherings”, 
adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  (1963)  need  to  be  remembered.  They 
recommend : 

i)  that  at  least  two  eucharistic  services  should  be  held  within  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  meeting,  one  at  which  an  invitation  to  “participate 
and  partake  is  given  to  members  of  other  churches”,  and  another 
“according  to  the  liturgy  of  a church  which  cannot  conscientiously 
offer  an  invitation  to  members  of  all  other  churches  to  partake  in  the 
elements”,  and  that  all  participants  in  the  meeting  should  be  invited 
to  be  present  at  both  services; 

ii)  that  provision  should  be  made  enabling  all  participants  to  communi- 
cate according  to  their  tradition.1 


1 The  Fourth  World  Conference,  op.  cit .,  paragraph  142,  page  79. 
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An  Agape  could  be  held  towards  the  end  of  the  Assembly  after  all  participants 
had  the  opportunity  to  communicate  and  had  experienced  the  problem  presented 
by  our  divisions.  Such  a meal  could  underline  the  fellowship  which  we  have  in 
spite  of  our  divisions.  Of  course,  details  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
appropriate  preparatory  committees. 


V.  Appendix 

INTERCOMMUNION 

The  Montreal  Report  summarized  the  state  of  the  question  about  intercommu- 
nion in  these  terms : 

Some  Christians  believe  that  the  degree  of  ecclesial  Communion  which 
we  have  in  the  body  of  Christ,  through  baptism  and  through  our  funda- 
mental faith,  although  we  are  still  divided  on  some  points,  urges  us  to 
celebrate  Holy  Communion  together  and  to  promote  intercommunion 
between  the  churches.  It  is  Christ,  present  in  the  Eucharist,  who  invites 
all  Christians  to  his  table:  this  strict  invitation  of  Christ  cannot  be 
thwarted  by  ecclesial  discipline.  In  the  communion  at  the  same  holy 
table,  divided  Christians  are  committed  in  a decisive  way  to  make 
manifest  this  total,  visible  and  organic  unity. 

Some  Christians  believe  that  eucharistic  communion,  being  an  expression 
of  acceptance  of  the  whole  Christ,  implies  full  unity  in  the  wholeness  of 
his  truth;  that  there  cannot  be  any  ‘intercommunion’  between  otherwise 
separated  Christians;  that  communion  in  the  sacraments  therefore 
implies  a pattern  of  doctrine  and  ministry,  which  is  indivisible;  and  that 
‘intercommunion’  cannot  presume  upon  the  union  in  faith  that  we  still 
seek.1 

Since  these  findings  were  passed  (1963)  a number  of  changes  have  occurred 
which  affect  the  discussion  of  the  issue;  we  point  to  the  following: 

a ) There  has  been  unprecedented  widening  of  ecumenical  contacts.  More 
and  more  Christians  are  having  the  experience  of  division  at  the  Lord’s 
table  so  that  whereas  the  issue  could  be  ignored  in  the  past  it  leads  today 
to  an  ever-growing  recognition  that  the  problem  needs  to  be  faced. 

b ) An  increasing  number  of  churches  are  involved  in  liturgical  and  euchar- 
istic renewal,  partly  as  a result  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council ; questions 
which  seemed  closed  are  now  open  for  discussion.  The  attempt  is  being 
made  by  many  churches  to  understand  afresh  the  place  of  the  Eucharist 
in  the  Church  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

c)  In  some  places  promising  decisions  have  been  taken  making  intercom- 
munion possible  between  churches,  committed  to  union  (e.g.  West 
Africa).  In  other  places  the  proposal  that  churches  should  engage  in 
a covenant  for  union  provides  a new  setting  for  the  discussion  of  inter- 
communion. 


1 Op.  cit.  paragraph  138  f.,  page  78. 
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d)  Sociological  pressures  continue  to  exercize  their  power.  Division  has 
always  been  felt  most  strongly  where  people  live  closest  together  — in 
marriage,  in  education,  at  work,  etc.,  but  as  churches  come  closer  to 
each  other  this  division  is  felt  even  more  strongly. 

There  is  no  fundamental  change  in  the  positions  as  they  were  formulated  at 
Montreal,  and  this  Theological  Commission  has  not  been  able  to  bring  them  deci- 
sively nearer  to  one  another.  As  they  are  discussed  in  this  changed  situation  they 
appear,  however,  in  a new  light.  Above  all  the  foregoing  considerations  make  clear 
the  urgent  need  of  a solution. 

As  our  study  has  shown,  the  separate  churches  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
that  the  Eucharist  occupies  a central  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  that  the 
Eucharist  itself  must  be  the  basis  of  their  growth  into  the  fullness  of  communion 
to  which  they  aspire.  Though  they  cannot  participate  in  the  sacrament  together 
they  share  this  conviction.  Those  who  hold  the  conviction  that  the  Eucharist, 
“being  the  expression  of  acceptance  of  the  whole  Christ  implies  full  unity”  will 
consider  the  Eucharist  celebrated  by  other  churches  as  a witness  to  their  desire 
to  obey  the  Lord’s  command  and  to  manifest  both  his  presence  and  the  reconci- 
liation he  offers  to  the  world.  The  separate  eucharistic  celebrations  are  all  related 
to  the  communion  we  seek  to  live  in,  and  the  hope  for  breaking  the  walls  rests 
upon  the  fact  of  communion  existing  within  and  between  separated  churches.  As 
the  churches  in  their  eucharistic  experience  move  toward  the  fullness  which  is  in 
Christ,  the  problem  of  intercommunion  will  move  toward  its  solution. 

For  the  continuing  study  the  following  considerations  may  be  of  value : 


1.  If  the  problems  of  unity  and  intercommunion  are  to  be  clarified,  there  is 
need  for  a theological  and  sociological  study  of  disunity. 


a)  Such  a study  will  ask,  as  paragraphs  138-139  of  Montreal  already  clearly 
intimate,  for  an  assessment  of  the  factors  of  ecclesiality,  and  of  wholeness 
of  tradition,  and  their  importance  or  irrelevance  over  against  the  mere 
confession  of  belief  in  and  discipleship  of  Christ. 

b)  It  will  have  to  consider  the  importance  of  mutual  canonical  (formal) 
recognition  for  sacramental  intercommunion,  and  to  decide  whether 
such  recognition  be  sufficient  in  and  by  itself  to  secure  the  theological 
reality  of  unity  and  consequent  possibility  of  sacramental  sharing. 

c)  It  will  examine  the  question  as  to  how  far  divisions  are  really  inside  the 
Church  or  separate  from  it.  The  study  will  keep  in  view  the  terms  care- 
fully defined  at  Lund. 

d)  This  in  its  turn  calls  for  further  study  of  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  the 
Church,  and  of  its  membership. 


2.  The  question  of  intercommunion  demands  above  all  an  inquiry  about  the 
nature,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  the  Ministry  in  general,  and  of  Episcopacy  in 
particular.  The  Churches  should  be  urged  to  undertake  a positive  re-assessment  of 
the  Ministry,  both  as  it  is  manifested  in  their  own  Order  and  in  that  of  other 
Churches.  In  particular,  they  should  address  themselves  to  the  following  questions : 
a)  The  “Catholic”  Churches  should  ask  whether  the  ministries  of  non- 
episcopal  Churches  — quite  apart  from  their  possession  of  apostolic 
succession  or  their  lack  of  it  — do  not  in  fact  contain  elements  of  value 
(such  as  charismatic  or  extraordinary  ministries),  and  if  so  of  what 
value  such  elements  may  be. 
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b)  The  “Protestant”  Churches,  on  the  other  hand,  should  reconsider,  in 
the  light  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  value  of  the  commonly 
accepted  ministry  of  the  Early  Church  and  of  Pre-Reformation  times. 

c)  “Protestant”  as  well  as  “Catholic”  Churches  should  further  ask  them- 
selves whether,  in  spite  of  the  widely  divergent  appearance  of  pre- 
Reformation  and  Reformation  ministries,  a measure  of  hidden  identity 
may  not  in  fact  have  been  preserved.  Does  the  fact  that  the  Reformers 
rejected  the  name  or  title  of  a given  ecclesiastical  order  necessarily  prove 
that  the  reality  behind  the  name  was  also  rejected  ? Or  again,  does  the 
fact  that  a name  or  title  has  been  preserved,  by  itself,  constitute  a proof 
that  the  intended  reality  has  been  retained  ? In  what  cases  is  the  rejection 
of  episcopacy  or  of  priesthood  absolute  and  final?  In  what  cases  does 
the  apparent  rejection  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  orders  only  mean  the 
rejection  of  certain  sociological  forms  and  modalities?  How  far  are 
they  susceptible  to  the  principle  of  “economy”? 

3.  We  must  continue  to  wrestle  with  the  question,  “Why  are  the  Churches 
usually  more  ready  to  recognize  each  other’s  Baptism  than  each  other’s  Eucharist  ?” 

The  report  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  accepted  by  the  Commission 
after  some  amendments.  The  Secretariat  was  authorized  to  make  it 
available  to  member  churches.  Furthermore  the  Commission  recom- 
mended the  drawing  up  of  a resume  of  the  emerging  ecumenical  consen- 
sus on  the  Eucharist  which  has  been  reached  since  the  Third  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  This  resume  could  be  published  in  a 
pamphlet. 

The  proposal  which  is  contained  in  the  report  for  the  holding  of  an 
Agape  at  the  end  of  the  Uppsala  Assembly  did  not  meet  with  general 
approval.  It  was,  however,  proposed  at  Bristol  that  further  study  should 
be  carried  out  on  the  whole  question  of  the  practice  of  agapeic  meals. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  to  which 
this  proposal  was  also  submitted,  reacted  similarly,  though  it  wished  to 
encourage  further  experimentation  in  smaller  groups  and  on  less  formal 
occasions. 
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4.  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE 


Section  I of  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at 
Montreal  strongly  commended  for  careful  study  the  place  of  the  people 
of  Israel  in  relation  to  God’s  purpose  in  the  Old  and  New  Covenant, 
and  that  this  subject  should  be  referred  to  a commission.1  The  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  at  Aarhus  responded  to  this  recommendation.2 
The  study  was  carried  out  jointly  by  Faith  and  Order  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches’  Committee  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People. 
An  initial  report  drafted  by  a consultation  in  1964  was  circulated  to 
many  groups  and  individuals  asking  for  their  reactions  and  comments. 
Further  revisions  in  the  light  of  their  responses  lead  to  the  following 
report. 


I.  Introduction 

There  is  a growing  awareness  in  many  churches  today  that  an  encounter  with 
the  Jews  is  essential.  On  various  occasions  in  the  past  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  has  condemned  any  form  of  anti-semitism.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
think  through  the  theological  implications  and  the  complex  questions  bound  up 
with  the  Church’s  relation  to  the  Jewish  people  in  a more  explicit  and  systematic 
way.  This  was,  for  instance,  urged  in  the  report  of  Section  I on  “The  Church  in  the 
purpose  of  God”  at  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal 
i in  1963.  We  hope  that  what  follows  here  may  be  a contribution  to  such  a study, 
j We  cannot  pretend  to  offer  more  than  that.  We  are  aware  of  the  shortcomings 
' of  this  statement,  and  particularly  that  differences  of  opinion  among  us,  which 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  resolve,  impose  limits  on  what  we  can  say.  However, 
what  we  offer  is,  notwithstanding  its  limitations,  new  in  the  history  of  the  World 
| Council.  We  hope  that  this  statement  will  stimulate  a continuing  discussion  and 
will  pave  the  way  for  a deeper  common  understanding  and  eventually  a common 
declaration. 

Both  in  biblical  and  contemporary  language  the  words  “Israel”  and  “Jews” 
can  have  various  meanings.  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  in  this  document  we  have 
used  the  term  “Israel”  only  when  referring  to  the  people  in  Old  and  New  Testament 
times;  no  present-day  political  reference  is  intended  or  implied.  When  we  speak 
i about  the  people  in  post-biblical  times  we  prefer  to  use  the  terms  “Jews”  or 
“Jewish  people”,  the  latter  being  a collective  term  designating  the  Jews  all  over 
the  world.  We  find  it  hard  to  define  in  precise  terms  what  it  is  that  makes  a Jew 
a Jew,  though  we  recognize  that  both  ethnic  elements  and  religious  traditions  play 
a role. 


1 The  Fourth  World  Conference,  op.  cit.,  para.  17,  page  44. 

2 Aarhus  Minutes,  op.  cit.,  page  42. 
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In  drawing  up  this  document  we  set  out  to  answer  two  distinct  questions  which 
were  put  to  us:  1)  in  what  way  does  the  continuing  existence  of  the  Jews  have 
theological  significance  for  the  Church,  and  2)  in  what  way  should  Christians  give 
witness  of  their  faith  to  Jews.  The  structure  of  this  paper  is  to  a great  extent 
conditioned  by  this  starting-point.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  speak 
as  Christian  theologians;  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  theological  statements 
often  have  political,  sociological  or  economic  implications,  even  if  that  is  not 
intended.  That  consideration,  however,  cannot  be  a reason  for  silence;  we  merely 
ask  that  this  paper  may  be  judged  on  its  theological  merits. 

In  our  discussions  we  constantly  kept  the  biblical  writings  in  mind  and  tried 
to  understand  our  questions  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures.  We  realized  that  the 
evidence  of  the  Bible,  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  varied  and  complex,  and 
that  we  are  all  in  constant  danger  of  arbitrarily  excluding  parts  of  it.  In  re-thinking 
the  place  of  the  Jews  in  the  history  of  salvation,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
question  of  Israel  is  very  important  in  parts  of  the  gospels  and  the  Pauline  letters, 
but  it  seems  to  be  less  in  evidence  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  literature, 
though  it  is  perhaps  rarely  entirely  absent.  The  problems  of  interpreting  the  biblical 
evidence  in  regard  to  this  question  are  just  as  difficult  as  they  are  in  regard  to 
other  significant  theological  issues.  Being  aware  of  the  danger  of  building  one’s 
thinking  upon  particular  proof-texts,  we  have  refrained  from  pointing  to  specific 
verses.  We  have  tried,  however,  to  be  faithful  to  the  overall  meaning  of  the 
Bible  and  trust  that  the  scriptural  basis  of  what  we  say  will  be  evident. 


II.  Historical  Considerations 

The  first  community  of  Christians  were  Jews  who  had  accepted  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  They  continued  to  belong  to  the  Jewish  communities  and  the  relationship 
between  them  and  their  fellow- Jews  was  close,  notwithstanding  the  tension  that 
existed  between  them  — a tension  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Jews 
believed  that  the  fulness  of  time  had  come  in  Christ  and  in  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  and  that  they  therefore  came  to  know  themselves  to  be  found  in  one  fellow- 
ship with  Gentiles  who  also  believed  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  two  groups 
of  Jews  broke  apart  as  the  consequence  of  various  facts : for  example,  the  attitude 
of  Christians  towards  the  Law,  the  persecution  of  the  Stephen  group  by  Jews,  the 
withdrawal  from  Jerusalem  of  the  Christians  during  the  great  uprising  66-73  A.D., 
the  increasing  hostility  between  Jews  and  Christians  which  found  expression  in  their 
respective  liturgies,  and  in  other  ways.  In  the  same  period  Christians  of  Gentile 
origin  came  greatly  to  outnumber  the  Jewish  Christians.  From  this  time  on  the 
history  of  Jews  and  Christians  is  one  of  ever  increasing  mutual  estrangement. 
After  Christianity  became  the  accepted  religion  of  the  Roman  state,  the  Jews  were 
discriminated  against  and  often  even  persecuted  by  the  “Christian”  state,  more 
often  than  not  with  ecclesiastical  support.  As  a consequence,  the  so-called  “dia- 
logues” between  Christian  and  Jewish  theologians  which  were  organized  from  time 
to  time  were  never  held  on  a footing  of  equality ; the  Jewish  partners  were  not  taken 
seriously. 

In  the  past  the  existence  of  Jews  outside  the  Church  and  their  refusal  to  accept 
the  Christian  faith  prompted  little  serious  theological  questioning  in  official  church 
circles.  Christians  generally  thought  about  these  questions  in  very  stereotyped 
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ways:  the  Jews  as  the  Israel  of  the  Old  Testament  had  formerly  been  God’s  elect 
people,  but  this  election  had  been  transferred  to  the  Church  after  Christ ; the  conti- 
nuing existence  of  the  Jews  was  primarily  thought  of  in  terms  of  divine  rejection 
and  retribution,  because  they  were  regarded  as  those  who  had  killed  Christ  and 
whose  hearts  were  so  hardened  that  they  continued  to  reject  him. 

Despite  all  this  the  separation  between  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  people  has 
never  been  absolute.  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  many  Jewish  elements  have  been 
preserved.  And  when  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  Marcion  tried  to  cut  all 
ties  by  rejecting  the  Old  Testament  as  God’s  revelation  and  by  clearing  the  New 
Testament  as  far  as  possible  of  all  its  Old  Testament  concepts  and  references,  the 
Church,  by  holding  fast  to  the  Old  Testament,  testified  to  the  continuity  between 
the  old  and  the  new  covenants.  She  thereby  in  fact  testified  also  to  the  common 
root  and  origin  of  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  people,  although  this  was  not  clearly 
realized;  and  only  few  Christians  have  been  aware  that  this  common  root  meant 
some  kind  of  special  relationship. 

At  the  scholarly  and  theological  level  also  there  has  always  been  contact 
between  the  two  groups.  In  the  Middle  Ages  especially,  Christian  theology  and 
| exegesis  were  strongly  influenced  by  Jews,  who  for  instance  transmitted  Aristotelian 
| philosophy  to  them;  the  influence  of  Jewish  mysticism  upon  Christian  mystics, 
moreover,  has  been  much  stronger  than  is  generally  known.  In  the  1 6th  century 
among  Christians  of  the  Western  world  a new  awareness  of  their  relationship  with 
Jews  arose,  partly  under  the  influence  of  humanism  with  its  emphasis  on  the  original 
| biblical  languages,  partly  because  of  the  Reformation.  Protestant  attitudes  were, 
however,  by  no  means  always  positive.  In  Pietism  a strong  love  and  hope  for  the 
Jewish  people  awoke,  which  in  the  18th  and  19th  century  found  expression  in  the 
many  attempts  to  come  into  missionary  contact  with  Jews.  But  even  so,  there  was 
little  change  in  the  thinking  by  Christians  generally  about  the  Jews.  The  time  of 
the  Enlightenment,  with  its  common  move  towards  toleration,  brought  improve- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  Jews,  at  least  in  Western  Europe.  This  happened  in  a 
! cultural  atmosphere  in  which  there  was  a tendency  to  deny  the  particularity  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Outright  anti-semitism,  with  its  excesses  and  pogroms,  seemed  a 
thing  of  the  past,  although  in  most  countries  religious  and  social  discrimination 
remained,  the  more  insidious  because  it  was  often  not  fully  conscious. 

It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  even  more  especially  since  the 
last  war,  that  churches,  and  not  merely  various  individual  Christians,  have  begun 
to  rethink  more  systematically  the  nature  of  their  relationship  to  the  Jews.  The 
, main  theological  reason  for  this  is  probably  the  greater  emphasis  on  biblical 
theology  and  the  increased  interest  which  the  Old  Testament  in  particular  has 
received.  It  is  self-evident  that  this  emphasis  was  to  a great  extent  caused  by  the 
preceding  outbreak  of  anti-semitism  in  Germany  and  its  rationalization  on  so- 
called  Christian,  ideological  grounds.  In  the  realm  of  biblical  scholarship  there  is 
today  increasing  co-operation  among  Christians  and  Jews ; many  Christian  theolo- 
gians are  aware  of  what  they  have  learned  from  men  like  Rosenzweig,  Buber  and 
other  Jewish  scholars.  The  question  of  what  is  meant  by  election  and  the  irrevo- 
cability of  God’s  love  is  being  asked  again  in  a new  way.  The  biblically  important 
concept  of  “covenant”  has  become  more  central,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  “old”  and  the  “new”  covenant  is  being  restudied.  In  addition,  Paul’s  wrestling 
with  the  baffling  question  of  the  disobedience  of  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow-Jews 
has  come  up  for  consideration. 


Besides  these  theological  grounds,  two  historical  events  in  the  last  thirty  years 
have  caused  churches  to  direct  their  thinking  more  than  before  to  their  relationship 
to  the  Jewish  people.  In  Europe  persecution  has  taken  place,  greater  and  more 
brutal  than  could  have  been  thought  possible  in  our  time,  in  which  some  six  million 
Jews  were  annihilated  in  the  most  terrible  way,  not  because  of  their  personal  actions 
or  beliefs,  but  because  of  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  Jewish  grandparents.  The 
churches  came  to  ask  themselves  whether  this  was  simply  the  consequence  of 
natural  human  wickedness,  or  whether  it  had  also  another,  theological,  dimension. 

The  second  event  was  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel.  This  is  of  tremendous 
importance  for  the  great  majority  of  Jews;  it  has  meant  for  them  a new  feeling  of 
self-assurance  and  security.  But  this  same  event  has  also  brought  suffering  and 
injustice  to  Arab  people.  We  find  it  impossible  to  give  a unanimous  evaluation  of 
its  formation  and  of  all  the  events  connected  with  it,  and  therefore  in  this  study 
do  not  make  further  mention  of  it.  We  realize,  however,  especially  in  view  of  the 
changed  situation  in  the  Middle  East  as  a result  of  the  war  of  June  1967,  that  also 
the  question  of  the  present  State  of  Israel,  and  of  its  theological  significance,  if  any, 
has  to  be  taken  up. 

III.  Theological  Considerations 

We  believe  that  God  formed  the  people  of  Israel.  There  are  certainly  many 
factors  of  common  history,  ethnic  background  and  religion,  which  can  explain  its 
coming  into  existence,  but  according  to  Old  Testament  faith  as  a whole,  it  was 
God’s  own  will  and  decision  which  made  this  one  distinct  people  with  its  special 
place  in  history.  God  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth  and  of  all  nations,  but  he 
chose  this  particular  people  to  be  the  bearer  of  a particular  promise  and  to  act 
as  his  covenant-partner  and  special  instrument.  He  made  himself  known  specific- 
ally to  Israel,  and  showed  this  people  what  his  will  is  for  men  on  earth.  Bound 
to  him  in  love  and  obedience,  it  was  called  to  live  as  God  wants  his  people  to  live. 
In  this  way  it  was  to  become,  as  it  were,  a living  revelation  to  others,  in  order  that 
they  also  might  come  to  know,  trust,  love  and  obey  God.  In  dealing  with  Israel, 
God  had  in  view  the  other  nations ; this  was  the  road  by  which  he  came  to  them. 
In  other  words,  in  his  love  for  Israel  his  love  for  mankind  was  manifested;  in  its 
election  Israel,  without  losing  its  own  particularity,  represented  the  others. 

In  the  Old  Testament  Israel  is  shown  to  be  an  imperfect  instrument ; again  and 
again  it  was  untrue  to  its  calling  so  that  it  often  obscured  rather  than  manifested 
God’s  will  on  earth.  But  even  in  its  disobedience  it  was  a witness  to  God  — a 
witness  to  his  judgment,  which  however  terrible  was  seen  as  a form  of  his  grace, 
for  in  punishment  God  was  seeking  to  purify  his  people  and  to  bring  them  back  to 
himself ; a witness  also  to  his  faithfulness  and  love,  which  did  not  let  his  people  go, 
even  when  they  turned  away  from  him. 

We  believe  that  in  Jesus  Christ  God’s  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament  finds 
its  fulfilment.  Through  him  we  see  into  the  very  heart  of  God,  in  him  we  see  what 
it  really  means  to  say  that  God  is  the  God  of  the  covenant  and  loves  man  to  the 
very  end.  As  he  became  the  man  who  was  the  perfect  instrument  of  God’s  purpose, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  vocation  of  his  people.  He,  as  its  representative  fulfils 
Israel’s  task  of  obedience.  In  his  resurrection  it  has  become  manifest  that  God’s 
love  is  stronger  than  human  sin.  In  him  God  has  forgiven  and  wiped  out  sin  and 
in  him  he  created  his  true  covenant-partner. 
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A part  of  Israel  recognized  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  the  full  revelation  of  God.  They 
believed  that  in  him  God  himself  was  present,  and  that  in  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion God  acted  decisively  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Numerically  they  were 
perhaps  only  a very  small  minority,  yet  in  these  “few”  God’s  purpose  for  the  whole 
of  Israel  is  manifested  and  confirmed.  And  together  with  Israel  the  Gentiles  too 
were  now  called  to  the  love  and  service  of  God.  It  cannot  be  otherwise;  for  if  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  fulness  of  time  has  really  come,  then  the  nations  also  must  parti- 
cipate in  God’s  salvation,  and  the  separation  of  Israel  is  abolished.  This  is  what 
the  Church  is:  Israel  having  come  to  recognize  God  in  Christ,  together  with  the 
Gentiles  who  are  engrafted  into  Israel,  so  that  now  Jew  and  Gentile  become  one 
in  Christ.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  Church  is  the  continuation  of  the  Israel 
of  the  Old  Testament,  God’s  chosen  people,  called  upon  to  testify  to  his  mighty 
acts  for  men,  and  to  be  his  fellow-workers  in  this  world. 

Christ  himself  is  the  ground  and  substance  of  this  continuity.  This  is  underlined 
by  the  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Church  as  an  integral  part  of  her 
worship  and  tradition.  The  existence  of  Christians  of  Jewish  descent  provides  a 
visible  manifestation  of  that  same  continuity,  though  many  Christians  are  hardly 
aware  of  this.  The  presence  of  such  members  in  a Church  which  in  the  course  of 
time  has  become  composed  predominantly  of  Gentiles,  witnesses  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  God’s  promises,  and  should  serve  to  remind  the  Church  of  her  origin 
in  Israel.  We  are  not  advocating  separate  congregations  for  them.  History  has 
shown  the  twofold  danger  which  lies  in  this : the  danger  of  discriminating  despite 
all  intention  to  the  contrary,  and  the  danger  that  such  separate  congregations  tend 
to  evolve  sectarian  traits.  But  more  important  than  these  considerations  is  that  in 
Christ  the  dividing  wall  has  been  broken  down  and  Jew  and  Gentile  are  to  form 
one  new  man ; thus  any  separation  in  the  Church  has  been  made  impossible. 

However,  without  detracting  in  any  way  from  what  has  just  been  said,  we 
should  remember  that  there  is  room  for  all  kinds  of  people  and  cultures  in  the 
Church.  This  implies  that  Jews  who  become  Christians  are  not  simply  required 
to  abandon  their  Jewish  traditions  and  ways  of  thinking;  in  certain  circumstances 
it  may  therefore  be  right  to  form  special  groups  which  are  composed  mainly  of 
Jewish  Christians. 

The  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Israel  did  not  recognize  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  posed  a burning  question  for  Paul,  not  primarily  because  of  the  crucifixion, 
but  because  even  after  Christ’s  resurrection  they  still  rejected  him.  The  existence 
of  Jews  today  who  do  not  accept  him  puts  the  same  question  to  us,  because  in  this 
respect  the  situation  today  is  basically  the  same  as  it  was  in  Paul’s  time. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Jewish  people  still  have  a significance  of  their  own 
for  the  Church.  It  is  not  merely  that  by  God’s  grace  they  have  preserved  in  their 
faith  truths  and  insights  into  his  revelation  which  we  have  tended  to  forget ; some 
of  these  are  indicated  in  chapter  V.  But  also  it  seems  to  us  that  by  their  very 
existence  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  destroy  them,  they  make  it  manifest  that  God 
has  not  abandoned  them.  In  this  way  they  are  a living  and  visible  sign  of  God’s 
faithfulness  to  men,  an  indication  that  he  also  upholds  those  who  do  not  find  it 
possible  to  recognize  him  in  his  Son.  While  we  see  their  continuing  existence  as 
pointing  to  God’s  love  and  mercy,  we  explicitly  reject  any  thought  of  considering 
i their  sufferings  during  the  ages  as  a proof  of  any  special  guilt.  Why,  in  God’s 
purpose,  they  have  suffered  in  that  way,  we  as  outsiders  do  not  know.  What  we 
do  know,  however,  is  the  guilt  of  Christians  who  have  all  too  often  stood  on  the 
side  of  the  persecutors  instead  of  the  persecuted. 
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Conscious  of  this  guilt  we  find  it  impossible  to  speak  in  a generalizing  way  of 
Christian  obedience  over  against  Jewish  disobedience.  It  is  true  that  we  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  truth  and  the  way  for  every  man,  and  that  for  everyone 
faith  in  him  is  salvation.  But  we  also  know  that  it  is  only  by  grace  that  we  have 
come  to  accept  him  and  that  even  in  our  acceptance  we  are  still  in  many  ways 
disobedient.  We  have  therefore  no  reason  to  pride  ourselves  over  against  others. 
For  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  can  live  only  by  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  by  God’s 
mercy. 

We  believe  that  in  the  future  also  God  in  his  faithfulness  will  not  abandon  the 
Jewish  people,  but  that  his  promise  and  calling  will  ultimately  prevail  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  their  salvation.  This  is  to  us  an  assurance  that  we  are  allowed  to  hope 
for  the  salvation  of  all  who  do  not  yet  recognize  Christ.  So  long  as  the  Jews  do 
not  worship  with  the  Church  the  one  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  are 
to  us  a perpetual  reminder  that  God’s  purpose  and  promise  are  not  yet  realized 
in  their  fulness,  that  we  have  still  much  to  hope  for  the  world,  looking  for  the  time 
when  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  become  plainly  and  gloriously  manifest. 

All  this  we  can  say  together.  However,  this  considerable  agreement,  for  which 
we  are  grateful  indeed,  should  not  conceal  the  fact  that  when  the  question  is  raised 
of  the  theological  identity  of  Israel  with  the  Jewish  people  of  today  we  find  our- 
selves divided.  This  division  is  due  not  only  to  the  differences  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  biblical  evidence,  but  also  in  the  weight  which  is  given  to  various  passages. 
We  might  characterize  our  differences,  rather  schematically,  as  follows : 

Some  are  convinced  that,  despite  the  elements  of  continuity  that  admittedly 
exist  between  present  day  Jews  and  Israel,  to  speak  of  the  continued  election  of  the 
Jewish  people  alongside  the  Church  is  inadmissible.  It  is  the  Church  alone,  they 
say,  that  is  theologically  speaking,  the  continuation  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  God, 
to  which  now  all  nations  belong.  Election  and  vocation  are  solely  in  Christ,  and 
are  to  be  grasped  in  faith.  To  speak  otherwise  is  to  deny  that  the  one  people  of  God, 
the  Church,  is  the  body  of  Christ  which  cannot  be  broken.  In  Christ  it  is  made 
manifest  that  God’s  love  and  his  promises  apply  to  all  men.  The  Christian  hope 
for  the  Jews  is  the  same  as  it  is  for  all  men : that  they  may  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  This  does  not  imply  any  denial  of  the  distinc- 
tive and  significant  witness  to  Christ  which  the  Jews  still  bear.  For  their  continued 
separate  existence  is  the  direct  result  of  the  dual  role  which  Israel  as  God’s  elect 
people  has  played:  through  them  salvation  has  come  to  the  world,  and  they 
represented  at  the  crucial  time  of  human  history  man’s  rejection  of  God’s  salvation 
offered  in  Christ. 

Others  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  assert  some  kind 
of  continuity  between  the  present-day  Jews  — whether  religious  or  not  — and 
ancient  Israel,  but  that  they  actually  are  still  Israel,  i.e.  that  they  still  are  God’s 
elect  people.  These  would  stress  that  after  Christ  the  one  people  of  God  is  broken 
asunder,  one  part  being  the  Church  which  accepts  Christ,  the  other  part  Israel 
outside  the  Church,  which  rejects  him,  but  which  even  in  this  rejection  remains  in 
a special  sense  beloved  by  God.  They  see  this  election  manifested  specifically  in 
the  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  people  in  this  world  still  reveals  the  truth 
that  God’s  promises  are  irrevocable,  that  he  will  uphold  the  covenant  of  love  which 
he  has  made  with  Israel.  Further  they  see  this  continuing  election  in  the  fact  that 
God  has  linked  the  final  hope  of  the  world  to  the  salvation  of  the  Jews,  in  the  day 
when  he  will  heal  the  broken  body  of  his  one  people,  Israel  and  the  Church. 
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These  two  views,  described  above,  should  however  not  be  understood  as  posing 
a clear-cut  alternative.  Many  hold  positions  somewhere  in  between,  and  without 
glossing  over  the  real  disagreements  which  exist,  in  some  cases  these  positions  can 
be  so  close,  that  they  seem  to  rest  more  on  different  emphases  than  to  constitute 
real  contradictions.  But  even  where  our  positions  seem  practically  irreconcilable, 
we  cannot  be  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  is.  For  the  conversation  among  us 
has  only  just  begun  and  we  realize  that  in  this  question  the  entire  self-understanding 
of  the  Church  is  at  stake. 


IV.  The  Church  and  Her  Witness 

In  the  foregoing  it  is  set  forth  that  the  Church  stands  in  a unique  relationship 
to  the  Jews.  Every  one  who  accepts  Christ  and  becomes  a member  of  his  Church 
I shares  thereby  in  this  special  relation,  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Jewish 
I people.  That  is  to  say  that  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  paper  is  not 
one  which  confronts  only  the  so-called  Western  churches,  but  concerns  every 
Christian  of  whatever  race,  cultural  or  religious  background  he  may  be.  So  too 
the  Old  Testament  is  not  only  of  importance  for  those  whose  culture  is  to  a greater 
or  lesser  degree  rooted  in  it,  but  becomes  also  the  spiritual  heritage  of  those  Chris- 
tians whose  own  ethnic  culture  is  not  touched  by  it. 

The  existence  of  this  unique  relationship  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
! conditions  the  way  in  which  Christians  have  to  bear  witness  of  Jesus  to  Jews. 

We  all  agree  that  the  Church  is  the  special  instrument  of  God,  which  is  called 
i to  testify  in  her  word  and  her  life  to  his  love  revealed  in  its  fulness  in  his  Son. 
She  has  to  proclaim  that  in  Christ’s  cross  and  resurrection  it  has  become  manifest 
that  God’s  love  and  mercy  embrace  all  men.  Moreover,  being  rooted  in  his  recon- 
ciliation, she  is  called  to  cross  all  frontiers  of  race,  culture  and  nationality,  and  all 
other  barriers  which  separate  man  from  man.  Therefore  we  are  convinced  that 
| no  one  can  be  excluded  from  her  message  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation ; to  do 
I otherwise  would  be  disobedience  to  the  Lord  of  the  Church  and  a denial  of  her 
very  nature,  a negation  of  her  fundamental  openness  and  catholicity. 

In  the  World  Council  of  Churches  much  thinking  has  been  done  about  the 
I question  of  how  the  Church  can  give  her  witness  in  such  a way  that  she  respects 
the  beliefs  and  convictions  of  those  who  do  not  share  her  faith  in  Christ,  and  per- 
i haps,  with  God’s  help,  bring  them  in  full  freedom  to  accept  it.  It  is  agreed  that  in 
an  encounter  with  non-Christian  people  real  openness  is  demanded,  a willingness 
!!  to  listen  to  what  the  other  has  to  say,  and  a readiness  to  be  questioned  by  him  and 
learn  from  his  insights.  This  means  that  at  all  times  Christians  have  to  guard 
i against  an  arrogant  or  paternalistic  attitude.  Moreover,  the  way  in  which  they 
; approach  different  men  in  different  circumstances  cannot  be  a single  one;  they 
should  do  their  utmost  to  gain  a real  understanding  of  the  life  and  thinking  of  the 
non-Christian,  for  only  thereby  can  they  speak  to  his  situation  in  their  witness. 

That  this  is  the  generally  accepted  attitude  for  Christians  to  men  of  other  faiths 
j can  be  seen  from  the  statement  on  “Christian  Witness,  Proselytism  and  Religious 
Liberty”  accepted  at  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
1 New  Dehli,  1961,  and  from  the  declaration  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  at  Mexico  City,  1963.  It  will  therefore  be  evident  that  we  consider 
the  alternatives  of  mission  or  dialogue,  which  formerly  was  perhaps  justified, 
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untenable  today.  We  are  convinced  that  an  encounter  with  non-Christians  on  the 
lines  indicated  above  can  be  a real  enrichment  for  the  Church  in  which  she  not  only 
gives  but  also  receives. 

The  very  fact  that  the  particular  situation  in  which  the  Christian  witness  is 
given  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  applies  of  course  also  to  the  Jews. 
Moreover,  where  they  are  concerned  this  consideration  receives  a special  dimen- 
sion, for  with  no  other  people  does  the  Church  have  such  close  ties.  Christians 
and  Jews  are  rooted  in  the  same  divine  history  of  salvation,  as  has  already  been 
shown;  both  claim  to  be  heirs  of  the  same  Old  Testament.  Christian  and  Jewish 
faiths  share  also  a common  hope  that  the  world  and  its  history  are  being  led  by 
God  to  the  full  realization  and  manifestation  of  his  Kingdom. 

However,  in  an  encounter  between  Christians  and  Jews  not  only  the  common 
ties  are  to  be  considered  but  also  their  agelong  alienation  and  the  terrible  guilt 
of  discrimination  which  Christians  share  with  the  world,  and  which  in  our  own 
time  has  culminated  in  the  gas-chamber  and  the  destruction  of  a large  part  of 
European  Jewry.  Though  certainly  not  all  Christians  are  equally  guilty  and  though 
anti-semitism  has  played  no  particular  role  in  the  Oriental  and  in  the  so-called 
younger  churches,  we  all  have  to  realize  that  Christian  words  have  now  become 
disqualified  and  suspect  in  the  ears  of  most  Jews.  Therefore  often  the  best,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  even  the  only  way  in  which  Christians  today  can  testify  to  the 
Jewish  people  about  their  faith  in  Christ  may  be  not  so  much  in  explicit  words  but 
rather  by  service. 

We  all  are  thus  basically  of  one  mind  about  the  actual  form  which  in  practice 
the  Christian  encounter  with  the  Jewish  people  has  to  take.  We  differ,  however, 
among  ourselves  when  we  try  to  analyse  and  to  formulate  this  common  attitude 
in  theological  terms.  The  differences  which  exist  in  this  respect  are  closely  connected 
with  the  ones  we  noted  before.  There  it  was  remarked  that  the  very  self-understand- 
ing of  the  Church  was  at  stake  (par.  22).  Here  even  more,  our  differences  are 
bound  up  with  differences  in  ecclesiology , or  rather  with  the  different  ecclesiological 
points  on  which  we  lay  stress.  If  the  main  emphasis  is  put  on  the  concept  of  the 
Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Jewish  people  are  seen  as  being  outside.  The 
Christian  attitude  to  them  is  considered  to  be  in  principle  the  same  as  to  men  of 
other  faiths  and  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  bring  them,  either  individually  or 
corporately,  to  the  acceptance  of  Christ,  so  that  they  become  members  of  his  body. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  would  generally  want  to  stress  that  besides  service  to  the 
Jews  it  is  also  legitimate  and  even  necessary  to  witness  in  a more  explicit  way  as 
well,  be  it  through  individuals,  or  special  societies,  or  churches. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  is  primarily  seen  as  the  people  of  God,  it 
is  possible  to  regard  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  people  together  as  forming  the  one 
people  of  God,  separated  from  one  another  for  the  time  being,  yet  with  the  promise 
that  they  will  ultimately  become  one.  Those  who  follow  this  line  of  thinking  would 
say  that  the  Church  should  consider  her  attitude  towards  the  Jews  theologically 
and  in  principle  as  being  different  from  the  attitude  she  has  to  all  other  men  who 
do  not  believe  in  Christ.  It  should  be  thought  of  more  in  terms  of  ecumenical 
engagement  in  order  to  heal  the  breach  than  of  missionary  witness  in  which  she 
hopes  for  conversion. 

Again  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  views  are  not  static  positions ; there 
are  gradual  transitions  between  the  two  and  often  it  is  more  a question  of  a more- 
or-less  than  of  an  either-or.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  the  matter.  For  the  Church 
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must  be  thought  of  both  as  the  body  of  Christ  and  as  the  people  of  God,  and  these 
two  concepts  express  the  one  reality  from  different  angles. 

But  even  though  we  have  not  yet  reached  a common  theological  evaluation 
of  the  Christian  encounter  with  Jews,  we  all  emphatically  reject  any  form  of 
“proselytizing”,  in  the  derogatory  sense  which  the  word  has  come  to  carry  in  our 
time,  where  it  is  used  for  the  corruption  of  witness  in  cajolery,  undue  pressure  or 
intimidation,  or  other  improper  methods  (see  the  New  Delhi  declaration  on  “Chris- 
tian Witness,  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty”). 


V.  Ecumenical  Relevance 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Church’s  re-thinking  of  her  theology  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  Israel  and  her  conversation  with  the  Jewish  people  can  be  of 
real  importance  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  this  way  questions  are  posed 
which  touch  the  foundation  and  the  heart  of  Christian  faith.  Though  these  questions 
are  also  being  asked  for  other  reasons,  it  is  our  experience  that  here  they  are 
being  put  in  a particularly  penetrating  form.  Because  there  is  no  doctrine  of 
Christian  theology  which  is  not  touched  and  influenced  in  some  way  by  this 
confrontation  with  the  Jewish  people,  it  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  develop  fully 
its  implications.  We  can  only  indicate  some  salient  points. 

1)  The  documents  of  the  Old  Testament  belong  to  the  heritage  which 
the  churches  have  received  from  and  have  in  common  with  the  Jews. 
In  a theological  encounter  of  the  two  groups  the  question  of  the  right 
understanding  of  these  writings  will  necessarily  come  to  the  fore,  the 
Jews  placing  them  in  the  context  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  the  churches 
in  that  of  the  New  Testament.  Thereby  Christians  are  called  upon  to 
analyze  the  criteria  they  use  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Clarity 
in  this  respect  will  help  the  churches  in  their  search  together  for  the 
biblical  truth. 

2)  The  Old  Testament  is  also  part  of  the  common  heritage  that  lies 
beyond  the  separation  of  the  churches  themselves.  Differences  in  its 
evaluation  and  interpretation  may  result  in  different  understandings  of 
the  New  Testament.  When  in  their  meeting  with  Jewish  theologians  the 
churches  are  driven  to  reconsider  whether  they  have  understood  the 
Old  Testament  aright,  and  perhaps  coming  to  new  insights  into  it,  it 
may  well  help  them  also  to  understand  the  Gospel  in  a deeper  and  fuller 
way  and  so  overcome  one-sided  and  different  conceptions  which  keep 
them  apart. 

3)  Jewish  faith  regards  itself  as  being  based  on  God’s  revelation  written 
down  in  the  Bible  as  it  is  interpreted  and  actualized  in  the  ongoing  tra- 
dition of  the  Jewish  believing  community.  Therefore,  in  their  theological 
dialogue  with  Jews  the  churches  will  be  confronted  with  the  question 
of  tradition  and  Scripture.  When  this  problem,  which  has  been  a cause 
of  dissension  between  Christians  for  a long  time,  is  considered  in  this 
new  setting,  the  churches  may  gain  insights  which  can  contribute  to  a 
greater  understanding  and  agreement  among  themselves. 
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4)  The  emphasis  made  by  Jews  in  their  dialogue  with  Christians  on 
justice  and  righteousness  in  this  world  reminds  the  churches  of  the 
divine  promise  of  a new  earth  and  warns  them  not  to  express  their 
eschatological  hope  onesidedly  in  other-worldy  terms. 

Equally,  reflection  in  the  light  of  the  Bible  on  the  Jewish  concept  of  man 
as  God’s  covenant-partner  working  for  the  sanctification  of  the  world 
and  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  Kingdom  should  prompt  the  churches  to 
reconsider  their  old  controversy  over  the  co-operation  of  man  in  salva- 
tion. 

5)  The  existence  of  Jews,  both  those  who  have  become  Christians  and 
those  who  have  not,  compels  the  churches  to  clarify  their  own  belief 
about  election.  They  must  ask  themselves  whether  election  is  not  a 
constitutive  element  in  God’s  action  with  men,  whether  it  does  not  have 
an  unshakable  objectivity  which  precedes  the  response  of  those  who 
are  elected,  but  which  on  the  other  hand  requires  ever  anew  acceptance 
by  faith,  realized  in  human  acts  of  obedience.  A study  of  these  questions 
may  bring  closer  together  those  who  stress  the  prevenient  grace  of  God 
and  those  who  put  the  main  accent  on  the  human  decision  of  faith. 


VI.  Some  Implications 

Finally  we  want  to  point  to  some  implications  of  this  study.  Needless  to  say, 
they  can  be  indicated  only  briefly ; we  hope  that  in  the  future  some  of  these  points 
will  be  taken  up  and  further  elaborated  and  acted  upon.  In  this  connection  we 
recall  the  following  words  of  the  Third  Assembly  in  New  Delhi,  which  renewed 
the  plea  against  anti-semitism  of  the  First  Assembly  in  1948,  adding  that  “the 
Assembly  urges  its  member  churches  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  resist  every  form 
of  anti-semitism.  In  Christian  teaching  the  historic  events  which  led  to  the  Cruci- 
fixion should  not  be  so  presented  as  to  fasten  upon  the  Jewish  people  of  today 
responsibilities  which  belong  to  our  corporate  humanity  and  not  to  one  race  or 
community.  Jews  were  the  first  to  accept  Jesus  and  Jews  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
do  not  yet  recognize  him”. 

The  last  sentences  of  the  statement  just  quoted  refer  to  the  question  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Jews  today  for  the  crucifixion.  This  question  has  both  a 
historical  and  a theological  dimension.  1)  Modem  scholarship  has  generally  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  historically  wrong  to  hold  the  Jewish  people  of  Jesus’ 
time  responsible  as  a whole  for  his  death.  Only  a small  minority  of  those  who  were 
in  Jerusalem  were  actively  hostile  to  him,  and  even  these  were  only  indirectly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  his  death : the  actual  sentence  was  imposed  by  the 
Roman  authorities.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the  Jews  of  today  responsible 
for  what  a few  of  their  forefathers  may  have  participated  in  nearly  twenty  centuries 
ago.  2)  Theologically  speaking  we  believe  that  this  small  minority,  acting  together 
with  the  Roman  authorities,  expressed  the  sin  and  blindness  common  to  all  man- 
kind. Those  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  charge  the  Jews  with  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  must  be  read  within  the  wider  biblical  understanding  of  Israel  as 
representative  of  all  men.  In  their  rejection  of  Christ  our  own  rejection  of  him 
is  mirrored. 
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We  recommended  that,  especially  in  religious  instruction  and  preaching,  great 
care  be  taken  not  to  picture  the  Jews  in  such  a way  as  to  foster  inadvertently  a kind 
of  “Christian”  anti-semitism.  In  addition  to  the  way  in  which  the  crucifixion  is 
often  taught,  we  have  in  mind,  among  other  things,  the  historically  mistaken  image 
often  given  of  the  Pharisees,  the  misconception  of  the  Law  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  so-called  legalism,  and  the  stress  repeatedly  placed  upon  the  disobedience 
of  the  Jews  according  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  without  it  being  made 
sufficiently  clear  that  those  who  denounced  this  disobedience  were  also  Jews,  one 
with  their  people  notwithstanding  their  denunciation. 

Similarly,  some  Christian  prayers  contain  expressions  which,  whatever  their 
meaning  formerly  was,  can  easily  promote  misunderstanding  today.  We  feel  that 
it  would  help  if  the  churches  would  re-examine  both  traditional  liturgies  and  also 
lessons,  hymns  and  other  texts  used  in  worship  from  the  point  of  view  set  out  in 
this  document. 

The  fact  that  the  Jewish  people  is  of  continued  significance  for  the  Church 
i should  also  have  its  effect  on  the  way  history  is  presented.  Because  of  this  special 
relationship  all  through  the  ages,  church  history  cannot  rightly  be  taught  without 
taking  into  account  its  impact  on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  vice  versa.  We  are 
| of  the  opinion  that  theological  teaching  and  text  books  are  in  general  inadequate 
in  this  respect  and  need  to  be  reconsidered  and  supplemented. 

There  is  a general  tendency  among  Christians  to  equate  the  faith  of  the  Old 
i Testament  with  Jewish  religion  today.  This  is  an  oversimplification  which  does  not 
do  justice  to  Jewish  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to  subsequent  devel- 
I opments.  Here  the  oral  law  must  be  specially  mentioned,  for  it  has  played  such 
j a central  role  in  shaping  Jewish  life  and  thought,  and  still  continues  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance  for  large  groups. 

We  should  also  be  aware  that  many,  while  affirming  that  they  belong  to  the 
Jewish  people,  do  not  call  themselves  believing  Jews.  For  a real  encounter  with 
| the  Jews  we  consider  it  imperative  to  have  knowledge  and  genuine  understanding 
i of  their  thinking  and  their  problems  both  in  the  secular  and  in  the  religious  realm. 
We  should  always  remain  aware  that  we  are  dealing  with  actual,  living  people  in 
all  their  variety,  and  not  with  an  abstract  concept  of  our  own. 

* 

* * 

We  have  often  been  aware  in  our  discussions  that  no  problem  should  be  ex- 
; amined  in  isolation.  Nor  should  this  one  be,  since  there  may  be  a danger  that, 
it  instead  of  reducing  anti-semitism,  we  may  even  increase  it  by  concentrating  on 
! this  issue. 

Through  our  study  together  it  has  been  brought  home  to  us  that  much  thinking 
still  has  to  be  done,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  ignore  or  avoid  the  theological 
: questions  in  this  area.  We  feel  assured  that  an  ongoing  encounter  with  Jews  can 
mean  a real  enrichment  of  our  faith.  Christians  should  therefore  be  alert  to  every 
i such  possibility,  both  in  the  field  of  social  co-operation  and  especially  on  the 
deeper  level  of  theological  discussion.  We  realize  that  at  the  moment  many  Jews 
are  not  willing  to  be  involved  with  Christians  in  a common  dialogue;  in  that  case 
Christians  must  respect  this  expressed  or  silent  wish  and  not  force  themselves  upon 
them.  But  when  such  conversation  is  possible,  it  should  be  held  in  a spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  openness,  searching  together  and  questioning  one  another, 
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trusting  that  we  together  with  the  Jews  will  grow  into  a deeper  understanding  of 
the  revelation  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  What  form  this  further 
understanding  may  take,  we  must  be  willing  to  leave  in  his  hands,  confident  that 
he  will  lead  both  Jews  and  Christians  into  the  fulness  of  his  truth. 

The  Commission  accepted  this  report  and  commended  it  for  further 
theological  study  on  a wider  geographical  scale.  It  was,  however,  felt 
that  such  issues  as:  1)  the  concepts  of  salvation  and  election,  and  2)  the 
nature  of  God  in  relation  to  the  two  concepts  of  the  People  of  God  and 
the  Body  of  Christ  require  a more  thorough  study  and  a more  detailed 
examination. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER 


FAITH  AND  ORDER  COMMISSION  MINUTES 
of  the  meeting  held  at  Bristol,  England 
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Opening  actions 

On  the  opening  day  members  of  the  Commission  attended  a celebration  of  the 
Liturgy  at  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Bristol,  and  in  the  afternoon  a service  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  was  held  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  which  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  preached. 

This  service  was  followed  by  a Reception  held  in  the  Council  House,  at  which 
the  members  of  the  Commission  were  welcomed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
Alderman,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Vyvyan- Jones,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  the 
Rev.  Rupert  E.  Davies  on  behalf  of  the  Bristol  Council  of  Christian  Churches, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Professor  P.  S.  Minear,  the  Chairman  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  to  these  addresses 
of  welcome,  expressing  the  Commission’s  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  meet  in  the 
home  town  of  three  of  its  members,  and  paying  tribute  to  all  who  had  undertaken 
the  extensive  preparatory  work  involved  in  arranging  for  such  a meeting. 

The  attendance  roll  was  then  called.  The  Chairman  reported  that  the  three 
members  of  the  Commission  from  East  Germany  — the  Rev.  J.  Hamel,  General- 
superintendent  G.  Jacob  and  Dr.  W.  Krusche  — had  been  unable  to  attend,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  a message  of  greeting  should  be  sent  to  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Commission.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Chairman  should  write  to  Professor 
H.  S.  Alivisatos,  the  senior  member  of  the  Commission,  who  had  been  unable 
to  attend.  The  Chairman  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  in  Aarhus  one  member 
of  the  Commission,  Bishop  Ferdinand  Sigg,  had  died.  Sympathy  was  also 
expressed  for  Professor  D.  Hay  and  Principal  K.  L.  Nasir  in  their  recent  bereave- 
ment. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  the  evening  session  at  8.00  p.m.  at 
Clifton  Hill  House. 

Opening  address 

Evening  Session  Sunday  30  July  1967 

The  Vice-chairman,  Professor  Schlink,  took  the  chair,  and  introduced  the 
Director  of  Faith  and  Order,  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer,  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
work  which  had  been  done  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission  at  Aarhus 
in  1964.  (The  text  of  the  address  is  printed  as  Appendix  1,  see  below  pp.  115  ff.) 

Several  questions  were  raised  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  mainly  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  Faith  and  Order  studies.  Dr.  Winterhager  wondered  at  what 
point  the  questions  raised  by  the  Church  and  Society  conference  could  fit  into 
the  Faith  and  Order  programme.  Professor  Schweizer  expressed  the  view  that 
Faith  and  Order  documents  should  be  written  by  a single  individual  rather  than 
a group.  Although  more  controversial,  such  documents  would  arouse  more  inter- 
est, and  the  discussion  of  papers  of  this  kind  might  be  a more  effective  way  of 
bringing  out  the  main  points  at  issue.  Mr.  Ross  warned  against  the  danger  of 
undertaking  too  many  studies  and  thus  dissipating  the  resources  available.  AH 
efforts  needed  to  be  made  to  avoid  duplication  of  work. 

In  answer  to  a question  from  Professor  Hinchliff  regarding  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  spirituality,  Dr.  Vischer  reported  briefly  on  recent  Faith  and  Order 
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work  in  connection  with  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  and  suggested 
that  the  question  of  contemporary  spirituality  could  best  be  dealt  with  in  this 
j context. 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Minear  paid  tribute  to  the  work  reflected  in  Dr. 
Vischer’s  report,  which  demonstrated  the  dilemma  caused  by  the  proliferation  of 
studies,  and  the  problems  which  result  for  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat.  This  called 
for  considerable  understanding  and  support  from  Commission  members.  Since 
1961  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  had  increased  from  one  to  four,  yet  the  total  budget 
of  the  Secretariat  was  only  $75,000,  and  it  was  essential  that  the  Commission 
should  understand  the  limitations  this  imposed.  In  the  second  place,  these  tasks 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  a considerable  expenditure  of  mental  and  spiritual 
energy,  and  Commission  members  should  also  consider  how  this  ‘budget’  could 
also  be  increased. 


Discussion  of  the  Paper  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the 
Church” 

Morning  and  Afternoon  Sessions  Monday  31  July  1967 

At  its  meeting  at  Aarhus  the  Commission  had  asked  for  a fresh  study  on  the 
“nature  of  unity”.  The  Working  Committee  had  appointed  a group  of  ten  of  its 
1 members  to  pursue  this  assignment  (see  Aarhus  Minutes,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  44,  pp.  40, 87).  The  following  served  on  this  group : Principal  L.  G.  Champion, 
Principal  R.  Chandran,  Professor  E.  R.  Fairweather,  Professor  G.  Florovsky, 
Professor  J.  D.  McCaughey,  Professor  R.  Mehl,  Professor  J.  R.  Nelson,  Bishop 
! K.  Sarkissian,  Professor  E.  Schlink,  Professor  K.  E.  Skydsgaard.  In  addition 
: two  consultants  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions:  Father  Jerome 
Hamer,  Dr.  Gunter  Wagner.  In  the  course  of  its  work  the  group  was  asked  to 
j prepare  a document  for  the  WCC  Fourth  Assembly  at  Uppsala  (Sweden).  It  did 
as  much  as  it  could  within  a short  time  and  produced  a draft  paper  on  the  “Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church”  for  consideration  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission. 

Professor  Skydsgaard  introduced  the  paper.  He  stressed  that  it  was  not  more 
than  a starting  point  and  invited  the  Commission  to  participate  in  its  revision. 
Lively  discussion  followed  and  many  criticisms  were  raised.  There  was  general 
agreement  with  the  choice  of  the  theme.  The  remarks  mainly  concerned  the 
* character  of  the  paper,  which  was  felt  to  be  too  “churchly”.  There  was  to  be 
more  explicit  recognition  of  the  present  world  situation.  “Catholicity”  should  not 
be  dealt  with  as  a merely  ecclesiological  theme  but  it  should  be  made  clear  in  what 
ways  the  Church’s  catholicity  was  to  be  realized  anew  to  fulfill  God’s  mission  in 
the  world.  The  changes  in  history  and  society  should  be  taken  into  account  and 
the  revised  draft  should  show  how  a more  “catholic”  Church  could  act  more 
effectively  as  a ferment  in  history.  Doubts  were  expressed  at  the  attempt  of  the 
paper  to  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  catholicity  of  the  Church. 
The  concentration  on  pneumatology  led  to  too  much  emphasis  on  the  action  of 
the  Spirit.  The  doctrine  of  word  and  sacraments  was  not  sufficiently  developed. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  the  group  to  continue  its  work  during  the  following  days 
and  to  present  a revised  draft  at  a later  session  of  the  meeting.  At  the  request  of 
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Professor  Skydsgaard  two  more  members  were  added  to  the  group,  Professor 
J.  Meyendorff  and  Dr.  C.  Williams  (for  continuation  of  this  discussion  see 
below  pp.  101  f.). 

Discussion  of  the  Paper  “God  in  Nature  and  History” 

Morning  and  Afternoon  Sessions  Tuesday  1 August  1967 

These  sessions  were  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the  Commission  study  paper  on 
“God  in  Nature  and  History”. 

Dr.  Vischer  first  said  a few  words  about  the  history  of  this  document.  The 
Aarhus  meeting  had  suggested  to  start  a study  on  “Creation,  New  Creation  and  the 
Unity  of  the  Church”.  As  this  subject  was  closely  related  to  the  study  on  the 
“Finality  of  Christ  in  an  Age  of  Universal  History”  under  the  auspices  of  the 
WCC  Division  of  Studies,  it  was  later  decided  to  join  forces.  In  January  1965, 
a small  group  met  to  consider  how  the  study  could  best  be  launched.  It  was  agreed 
that  first  a working  paper  should  be  prepared  and  the  group  agreed  on  an  outline 
for  such  a document.  Professor  H.  Berkhof  took  it  upon  himself  to  produce  the 
first  draft.  It  was  published  in  the  WCC  journal  Study  Encounter  (Vol.  I,  3, 1965) 
and  subsequently  circulated  among  a few  regional  study  groups  and  a large  number 
of  individual  scholars  for  comment.  Their  replies  were  collected  in  a mimeo- 
graphed work  book  and  a consultation  was  called  to  consider  them  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  revision  of  the  draft  working  paper.  The  document  was  thus 
the  product  of  a study  and  drafting  process  in  which  a large  number  of  people 
were  involved.  It  was  the  task  of  the  Commission  to  consider  and  evaluate  the 
document,  to  consider  the  recommendations  for  further  study  appended  to  it, 
and  attempt  to  devise  more  specific  and  detailed  proposals  for  future  work  in  the 
area. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Principal  Marsh  who  introduced  the  document. 
The  following  is  a summary  of  Principal  Marsh’s  remarks. 

Our  basic  question  at  the  outset  must  be : is  this  a Faith  and  Order 
paper  ? While  it  is  outside  the  usual  realm  of  Faith  and  Order  work, 
the  answer  must  be  yes,  for  it  is  really  a carrying  of  our  work  to  the 
appropriate  areas.  The  earth  is  the  Church’s  “locality”;  it  undergirds 
its  existence  in  history  and  drives  us  to  ask  how  we  are  to  witness  in  the 
contemporary  world.  We  cannot  answer  this  question  with  “timeless 
truths”,  but  only  in  history  through  the  statement  of  what  God  has 
done,  is  doing  and  will  do  in  history. 

Holy  Scripture  takes  history  seriously,  and  its  historical  records  seek 
to  discern  what  God  is  about  in  history.  This  attitude  finally  drives  the 
biblical  writers  to  say  that  unless  the  whole  of  history  is  in  God’s  control 
their  faith  is  in  vain,  and  to  speak  of  the  whole  of  history  drives  one  to 
speak  of  creation.  Our  doctrine  of  creation  is  what  enables  us  to  say : 
“No  matter  how  far  back  we  go  in  time,  God  is  sovereign.” 

It  is,  however,  in  Jesus  Christ  that  God  “discloses  his  hand”  — here 
he  has  achieved  all  the  purposes  of  his  creation.  The  event  of  creation 
can  therefore  not  be  separated  from  the  event  of  redemption : both  are 
seen  complete  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  conviction  enables  us  to  speak  to 
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men  awed  by  the  vistas  of  the  universe  disclosed  by  modern  science  — 
with  visions  of  our  tiny  earth  set  in  a universe  spinning  with  galaxies  and 
measurable  in  thousands  of  light  years.  We  say  the  same  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  did  to  those  who  speculated  on  heavens  above  heavens : “No  matter 
how  infinite  the  reaches,  God’s  sovereignty  extends  over  all  — including 
the  ‘pre-history’  of  the  earth  before  man  ever  developed  on  it.’’ 

Even  in  the  face  of  natural  upheavals  and  disasters  one  can  and  must 
speak  of  God’s  sovereignty.  So  also  with  regard  to  sin,  man’s  rebellion. 
He  has  been  given  immense  freedom,  he  is  to  exercise  dominion;  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  man’s  failure  and  rebellion  God  is  working  his 
purpose  out.  Even  in  the  tragedy  of  death,  that  is  to  say  the  closing  of 
the  door  to  opportunity,  God  says  to  men,  “I  will  not  let  you  just  go 
your  own  way,  mortal  and  sinful.  I will  go  through  it  with  you  and  for 
you.’’  God  will  not  let  his  son  be  removed  by  death — he  is  here  in 
Church,  sacraments  and  Spirit. 

Finally,  we  must  say  that  this  document  is  closely  related  to  that  on 
the  catholicity  of  the  Church  — it  extends  our  vision  of  catholicity  so 
that  we  see  it  to  include  the  whole  world,  in  space  and  in  time  and  to 
involve  the  unity  of  all  men. 

The  Chairman  proceeded  to  introduce  Professor  Smolik,  who  had  been  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  regional  study  groups  which  commented  on  the  document  and 
a participant  in  the  consultation  which  worked  on  the  revision  of  the  working 
paper.  The  following  is  a summary  of  Professor  Smolik ’s  remarks: 


At  the  Fourth  Faith  and  Order  World  Conference  at  Montreal  not 
only  comparative  ecclesiology,  but  even  the  christological  approach, 
proved  to  be  too  narrow  a basis  for  our  discussions.  In  several  sections 
the  need  was  felt  to  widen  our  theological  scope.  Section  I phrased  the 
problem  in  the  following  way : 

“The  question  of  how  Christ's  lordship  over  the  world  is  to  be 
described  was  debated  extensively.  Is  it  to  be  identified  only  with  the 
exercise  of  his  lordship  through  the  Church  ? Is  it  a rule  now  exercised 
even  apart  from  the  believing  community,  and  if  so,  how?’’ 

The  section  then  stated  that  “the  whole  question  of  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  creation  and  redemption  needs  further  study’’.  Therefore  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  Aarhus  formulated  the  theme  “Creation, 
New  Creation  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”  and  made  suggestions  as 
to  the  methods  of  this  study. 

That  we  did  not  fully  succeed  in  following  the  lines  of  study  accepted 
at  Aarhus  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
theologians  and  scientists  to  find  a common  language.  In  this  situation 
the  document  under  consideration  represents  but  an  attempt  to  prepare 
an  atmosphere  within  the  churches  to  continue  this  study  process. 

One  point  in  particular  needs  stressing  with  regard  to  the  present 
document:  its  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  In  “A  Word  to  the 
Churches”,  the  Montreal  Report  states:  “We  Christians  find  ourselves 
being  drawn  and  driven  together.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  an  ‘ecumenical  reality’  which  takes  shape  faster  than  we  can  under- 
stand or  express  it.”  This  “ecumenical  reality”  is  also  an  important 
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subject  of  our  dialogue  with  secular  philosophers,  especially  with  Mar- 
xists. We  are  therefore  challenged  to  analyse  its  deepest  theological 
roots,  otherwise  the  genuineness  of  our  theological  self-understanding 
would  be  weakened.  This  leads  us  to  affirm  that  the  new  ecumenical 
reality  necessarily  includes  the  dimension  of  creation  in  an  eschatological 
perspective. 

At  the  moment  we  achieve  advance  towards  unity  a new  schism 
might  occur : one  between  those  totally  rejecting  the  historical  churches 
and  those  within  the  churches  who  oppose  new  developments.  Tradi- 
tional ecclesiology  has  to  be  reconsidered  in  this  light. 

Indications  of  how  a more  “open”  ecclesiology  might  take  shape 
are  found  in  the  comments  made  on  the  paper  “God  in  Nature  and 
History”  by  a small  group  of  English-Scandinavian  theologians.1  “We 
cannot  simply  equate  the  new  creation  in  Christ  with  the  Church,  even 
though  at  present  it  is  in  the  Church  that  the  work  of  Christ  for  the 
recreation  of  mankind  is  experienced  and  acknowledged...  The  calling 
of  the  Church...  is  not  to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  God’s  reconciling 
work,  for  the  object  of  this  work  is  the  world.  . . . Church  unity,  there- 
fore, must  be,  in  a sense,  a by-product  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  world.” 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a difficult  task,  “we  should  not  be 
persuaded  by  its  difficulties  into  a retreat  to  the  familiar  security  of 
traditional  theology  and  its  language”  (Aarhus  Minutes,  p.  44). 

After  the  Chairman  had  opened  the  floor  for  general  discussion,  Professor 
Lampe  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  report,  but  felt  that  it  had  to  start  further 
back  if  it  was  to  speak  to  those  who  are  not  committed  Christians.  The  starting 
point  of  the  paper  was  the  biblical  history.  What  was  called  for,  however,  was 
some  sort  of  natural  theology  or  rather  theology  of  the  natural  to  serve  as  a bridge. 
In  this  connection  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  Professor  Logstrup’s  work 
and  of  the  paper  of  the  English-Scandinavian  regional  study  group.  Professor 
Cairns  supported  the  stress  on  natural  theology  and  added  that  difficulties  of 
imagination  were  in  particular  need  of  a more  detailed  treatment  (e.g.  in  the  use 
of  biblical  categories  in  face  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe). 

Professor  Mehl  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  essay  assumed  an  out-dated 
understanding  of  science : it  laid  particular  emphasis  on  an  evolutionary  vision  of 
the  world;  today  structure  rather  than  evolution  is  at  the  centre  of  scientific  atten- 
tion. The  influence  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin  was  too  evident  in  the  paper,  and 
Professor  Mehl  felt  that  the  criticisms  of  existential  philosophy  were  not  quite 
accurate;  the  paper  did  not  do  justice  to  the  specific  in  man. 

Professor  Wingren  did  not  share  the  view  that  there  was  no  theology  of  the 
natural;  he  felt,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  term  nature  was  questionable;  he 
suggested  that  there  was  need  to  speak  of  creation  rather  than  natural  theology. 
Referring  to  the  opening  paragraphs  he  contended  that  the  paper  caricatured  the 
enemy  against  which  it  was  speaking ; he  thought  that  the  reference  to  nature  as  a 
“static  reality”  was  too  simple.  The  paper  failed  to  see  the  fall  and  sin  as  central 
factors  in  man’s  history;  for  this  reason  the  paper  had  too  evolutionary  a cast. 


1 A summary  of  this  paper  is  printed  in  this  volume,  see  below  pp.  133  ff. 
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In  the  ensuing  discussion  attention  was  focused  on  a number  of  key  points. 
In  relation  to  Professor  Wingren’s  pointing  to  an  insufficient  emphasis  on  fall 
and  sin.  Professor  Schlink  noted  that  its  eschatology  was  similarly  deficient.  The 
end  was  seen  too  exclusively  under  the  aspect  of  consummation.  The  New  Testa- 
ment affirmations  of  separation  and  judgment  were  not  sufficiently  underlined. 
There  may  be  a connection  between  this  failure  and  the  questionable  idea  expressed 
in  the  document  that  Christ  would  have  come  even  had  man  not  sinned.  Professor 
Chitescu  had  also  noted  this  assertion;  he  expressed  his  disagreement  with  it. 

Principal  Champion  remarked  that  the  paper,  in  its  extensive  use  of  “event  and 
activity  language”  did  not  do  justice  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  stressed  the  Word 
of  God;  the  revelation  could  not  exhaustively  be  described  as  event.  Although 
the  Word  is  always  action,  the  emphasis  in  using  “word  language”  is  to  be  upon 
communication.  Professor  Flottorp  supported  this  criticism,  and  stressed  that 
events  are  always  ambiguous.  The  man  who  is  able  to  speak  gives  direction;  the 
world  creates  history.  It  was  illuminating  in  this  connection  to  read  Sartre’s  essay 
on  what  it  means  to  be  a writer.  Furthermore,  the  Word  gives  the  basis  for  tradi- 
! tion,  and  it  is  the  word  of  tradition  which  conveys  meaning  and  relates  it  to  history. 

, Thus  the  apostolic  interpretation  was  necessary  to  make  the  event  of  the  cross 
i meaningful. 

Another  major  area  of  questioning  was  introduced  by  Father  Florovsky,  who 
, maintained  that  the  category  of  creation  was  inadequately  defined.  What  does  it 
I mean  ? Merely  the  dependence  of  the  world  on  God  ? Or  is  the  notion  of  “beginn- 
* ing”  inherent  in  it?  If  there  is  beginning  there  is  also  “end”,  and  in  this  regard 
Father  Florovsky  supported  the  criticisms  of  Professors  Schlink  and  Wingren 
i concerning  the  aspect  of  judgment  in  eschatology.  Professor  Hendry  carried  the 
! analysis  of  creation  further,  and  noted  that  finitude  and  dependence  are  negative 
j determinations  of  existence.  But  creaturehood  is  also  positive:  it  involves  “an 
! invitation  to  the  banquet  of  history”.  Further  attention  needed  to  be  given  to  this 
\ positive  determination  of  creaturehood.  Dr.  Ramage  felt  that  one  should  not 
; constantly  speak  of  the  “problems”  raised  by  the  contemporary  world;  he  wanted 
j more  stress  on  the  glory  of  creation;  the  achievements  of  the  technological 
j society  needed  to  be  celebrated. 

Professor  Skydsgaard  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  question  “What  differ- 
1 ence  does  it  mean  that  I am  created?”  was  indeed  of  primary  importance.  He 
suggested  that  a clue  to  its  answer  was  found  when  one  was  released  from  a situa- 
i tion  of  absolute  nihilism.  If  being  created  was  this  experience,  it  was  not  a suffi- 
cient insight  but  perceived  as  a gift  of  grace:  “I  am  not  alone,  there  is  another.” 
Thus  creation  and  salvation  cannot  be  separated. 

Professor  V.  C.  Samuel  wished  that  the  paper  had  paid  more  attention  to  the 
role  of  the  Church  in  God’s  history.  The  Church  was  to  be  understood  as  an  agent 
in  history  and  there  was  need  to  grasp  afresh  how  as  a real  Church  we  can  speak 
to  our  world  as  the  Church  has  spoken  to  other  generations.  This  point  was  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Rakotoarimanana,  who  stressed  that  the  role  of  the  Church  was  to 
announce  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God  in  Christ  and  to  proclaim  his  Lordship 
and  his  victory  over  sin. 

Professor  Stewart  suggested  that  more  could  and  should  have  been  said  about 
the  relation  to  and  the  dialogue  with  the  living  religions.  The  churches  had  the  task 
to  enter  into  dialogue  with  men  of  other  faiths  as  they  were  themselves  engaged  in 
rethinking  their  theologies.  Principal  Chandran  agreed  with  this  observation,  and 
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stated  that  the  essay  was  oriented  too  exclusively  to  the  West,  both  in  approach, 
illustration  and  content.  In  continuing  the  study  the  approach  needed  to  be 
broadened  as  to  include  the  questions  raised  in  the  Asian  world.  Canon  Sawyerr 
affirmed  that  the  same  would  be  true  of  Africans,  and  that  closer  attention  to  the 
traditional  religions  and  their  influence  even  on  Christian  thinking  in  Africa  would 
be  needed. 

Matters  of  method  also  came  under  consideration.  Canon  Hinchliff  welcomed 
Principal  Marsh’s  suggestion  that  we  cannot  conceive  God’s  act  of  creation  in  a 
simple  causal  manner.  Events  can  be  explained  without  bringing  God  into  the 
picture  and  God  is  not  to  be  used  to  fill  the  gaps  of  our  present  knowledge.  But 
it  is  important  to  make  more  explicit,  then,  how  we  are  to  see  God’s  activity  in 
history  now  that  we  can  no  longer  think  of  it  in  a simple  causal  manner.  Father 
Florovsky  approached  the  same  problem  from  a different  angle,  by  asking  what 
was  the  cognitive  value  of  biblical  images.  Do  they  merely  enable  one  to  see 
events  through  “theological  spectacles”  ? Professor  Osborn  supported  this  observa- 
tion, and  objected  that  the  problem  of  meaning  was  approached  on  too  abstract 
a level ; the  assumption  of  the  paper  was  that  the  affirmations  of  the  Gospel  could 
and  needed  to  be  “translated”;  the  conceptual  and  cognitive  problem  can  be  dealt 
with,  he  claimed,  only  by  dialogue  and  discussion  and  debate  on  particular  prob- 
lems. Dr.  Renkewitz  then  noted  that  the  difference  between  the  methods  used 
in  theology  and  the  various  natural  sciences  needed  to  be  taken  into  account ; one 
had  to  know  how  both  work.  Theologians  therefore  needed  to  meet  with  scientists 
and  learn  how  they  use  language.  Only  on  this  basis  was  dialogue  possible. 

Professor  Anagnostopoulos  expressed  appreciation  for  the  paper,  but  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  helpful  if  more  were  said  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  creation. 

In  response  to  the  discussion  Principal  Marsh  made  the  following  remarks: 
He  expressed  agreement  with  the  view  that  there  was  need  for  a “theology  of  the 
natural”  to  serve  as  a bridge;  he  also  agreed  that  events  needed  to  be  interpreted 
and  that  their  meaning  became  clear  only  through  the  Word;  perhaps  the  paper 
should  have  been  more  explicit  on  the  relation  between  event  and  word.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  various  interventions  on  evolution,  consummation  and  judgment  he 
said  that  eschatology  was  not  to  be  understood  as  the  end  of  history.  The  aspects  of 
consummation  and  judgment  which  characterize  the  last  day  also  characterize  the 
present  moment  in  which  we  live  now.  Every  moment  of  human  history  contained 
both  fulfillment  and  sin ; therefore,  though  we  may  glory  in  the  freedom  and  in  the 
advances  of  the  technological  age,  we  must  remember  that  particularly  in  retrospect 
it  may  have  to  be  seen  as  containing  shame.  Finally,  he  observed,  the  present  study 
on  “God  in  Nature  and  History”,  and  its  continuation,  must  clearly  be  seen  as 
being  in  close  relation  to  the  ongoing  study  on  unity. 

The  Commission  then  decided  to  refer  the  paper  on  “God  in  Nature  and 
History”  to  Section  I for  further  discussion.  (See  report  of  Section  I below, 
pp.  130  ff.;  see  also  pp.  103  f.) 

The  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  Work 

Morning  Session  Wednesday  2 August  1967 

This  Session  was  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  future  work  of  Faith  and 
Order.  The  Chairman  said  that  papers  on  this  subject  had  been  invited  from 
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Professor  Schlink,  Professor  Meyendorff  and  the  Rev.  Paul  S.  Rees.  (The  full 
text  of  Professor  Schlink’s  address  is  reproduced  as  Appendix  2,  pp.  125  ff.) 

Summary  of  Professor  Meyendorff’s  address : 

Faith  and  Order  began  as  a movement.  When  it  became  part  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  it  inevitably  became  more  formal  and  insti- 
tutionalized, but  the  charismatic  impulse  did  not  cease,  for  the  relative 
autonomy  of  Faith  and  Order  was  preserved  by  allowing  membership 
in  world  conferences  and  on  the  Commission  to  representatives  of 
churches  not  members  of  the  WCC. 

This  necessary  autonomy  of  theological  research  leads  me  to  stress 
two  factors  which  challenge  us  today  and  have  radically  altered  the 
ecumenical  perspective  of  two  decades  ago.  There  is  first  the  increasing 
influence  of  a “theology  of  the  secular”  in  which  the  agreed  biblical 
basis  of  ecumenical  theology  and  the  “churchification”  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  challenged.  For  these  theologians  the  church  has  no  central 
place  in  the  economy  of  salvation ; unity  becomes  a secondary  question ; 
Faith  and  Order  issues  seem  to  them  uninteresting.  Another  aspect  of 
this  theology  (represented  in  different  ways  by  Bultmann  and  Tillich) 
is  a denigration  of  the  importance  of  history  for  the  Christian  faith. 
The  issues  this  theology  raises  must  be  formally  included  in  Faith  and 
Order  study. 

The  second  factor  is  the  massive  involvement  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  our  discussion  of  catholicity  we  have 
stressed  its  qualitative  meaning:  true  catholicity  is  in  Christ  and  the 
Spirit.  But  if  we  are  to  live  this  catholicity  there  must  also  be  the  search 
for  the  unity  of  all  Christians  in  the  one  and  catholic  Church  which  we 
confess  in  the  creeds,  and  this  search  necessarily  includes  concern  for 
numbers,  geography,  representativeness,  etc. 

In  1948  the  title  “World  Council  of  Churches”  reflected  a spirit  of 
prophecy  rather  than  historical  reality.  Even  now  with  expanded  mem- 
bership the  WCC  is  not  universal.  But  with  the  internal  upheaval  of 
Roman  Catholicism  the  ecumenical  movement  has  certainly  become  an 
almost  universal  phenomenon.  It  is  the  function  especially  of  Faith 
and  Order  to  reflect  on  all  efforts  towards  unity. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  join  the  World  Council  for 
tactical  and  pastoral  reasons;  for  the  Council  itself  drastic  revisions 
of  structure,  personnel  and  methods  would  be  required.  But  in  Faith 
and  Order  the  requisite  openness  and  autonomy  can  provide  a meeting 
place.  It  must  provide  this  place  in  order  to  preserve  the  precedence  of 
faith  over  human  institutions. 

While  the  Joint  Working  Group  gives  us  a beginning,  the  time  has 
come  to  go  further,  and  our  new  constitution  helps  us  in  this  regard. 
We  approved  a proposal  to  increase  the  number  of  representatives  of 
non-member  churches.  Steps  towards  filling  these  seats  are  to  be  taken 
without  delay,  with  the  necessary  tact  and  through  proper  channels. 
In  particular  it  is  essential  that  by  our  next  meeting  we  have  sufficient 
Roman  Catholic  members  to  reflect  the  wide  spectrum  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic theological  opinion. 
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Summary  of  Dr.  Rees’s  remarks : 

In  the  context  of  Faith  and  Order’s  future  agenda  I have  been  asked 
to  comment  on  the  position  (or  positions)  taken  and  the  attitudes  held 
by  non-conciliar  conservative  evangelicals  with  respect  to  the  World 
Council.  Today,  therefore,  I am  in  a sense  the  “hatchet  man’’,  but  will 
try  to  report  these  views  as  clearly  as  time  allows. 

First,  conservative  evangelicals  take  strong  exception  to  the  low  view 
of  Holy  Scripture  which  they  identify  with  the  World  Council.  Views 
of  biblical  inspiration  and  authority  that  denigrate  the  Bible,  reducing 
it  to  something  less  than  the  “infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice’’  the 
Reformers  held  it  to  be,  are  profoundly  offensive  to  them.  In  any  of 
their  congregations,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  if  you  speak  of  the 
“Word  of  God’’  they  think  of  the  Bible.  Even  though  the  phrase  has 
theological  refinements  for  them  which  carry  one  beyond  Scripture,  in 
their  persuasion  about  the  authority  and  dependability  of  Scripture  they 
have  a point  of  unity  they  do  not  seen  reflected  in  the  World  Council 
generally. 

Second,  evangelicals  suspect  that  the  ecumenical  movement  which 
began  in  a lively  concern  for  mission  and  evangelism  has  turned  to  a 
preoccupation  with  the  gathering  of  all  churches  into  a “super-church”. 
Not  many  have  read  the  “Toronto  Statement”,  but  even  those  who 
have  still  suspect  that  the  overriding  concern  in  the  WCC  is  an  ecclesial 
monolith.  Growing  rapprochement  with  Rome  is  grist  for  this  particular 
mill. 

Third,  conservative  evangelicals  are  in  the  main  wary  of  the  sacra- 
mentarian  and  liturgical  trend  in  the  communions  which  carry  weight 
in  the  Council.  They  note  that  six  thousand  of  their  representatives 
gather  freely  round  the  Lord’s  Table  at  the  Keswick  Convention, 
whereas  no  World  Council  meeting  has  thus  far  achieved  an  experience 
of  intercommunion. 

Fourth,  conservative  evangelicals  are  less  than  enthusiastic  over  the 
contemporary  insistence  that  proclamation  be  muted  and  service  step 
forward  to  take  its  place.  Those  who  are  “fed  up”  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel  themselves  have  developed  a kind  of  fundamentalism 
of  the  left  in  which  jargon  and  judgment  make  short  work  of,  for  instance, 
mass  evangelism.  American  fundamentalism  may  have  become  verbal- 
istically  cultic,  but  “fundamentalism  of  the  left”  is  no  more  defensible 
than  that  of  the  right. 

Fifth,  conservative  evangelicals,  at  least  in  North  America,  believe 
the  WCC  does  the  churches  a disservice  by  making  pronouncements  on 
political,  social  and  economic  issues  in  such  a way  that  the  divisions  in 
churches  on  these  issues  are  concealed.  They  tend  to  hold  that  councils 
of  churches,  as  a general  rule,  fail  to  observe  the  distinction  between 
the  church  as  church  invading  the  territory  of  Caesar,  and  the  church 
through  its  members  seeking  political  and  sociological  witness  and  action 
that  will  symbolize  Christ’s  lordship  over  life. 

Sixth,  conservative  evangelicals  view  with  apprehension  the  twin 
strains  of  universalism  and  syncretism  which  they  believe  are  increasingly 


in  evidence  in  WCC  leaders  and  in  WCC  literature.  At  New  Delhi,  for 
example,  it  seemed  to  them  that  Professor  Sittler’s  attempt  at  a christo- 
logically  oriented  universalism  found  more  general  acceptance  than 
Professor  Schlink’s  rejoinder.  Professor  Schlink  reminded  us  that 
Professor  Sutler’s  approach  was  so  hermeneutically  selective  and  uni- 
lateral as  to  distort  the  total  New  Testament  view,  in  which  intransigence 
of  the  demoniac  also  has  its  place. 

May  I therefore  suggest  that  Faith  and  Order  give  fuller  attention  to 
conversations  about  a)  biblical  authority,  including  the  hermeneutical 
question  now  under  consideration,  b ) the  sacramental  question  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  concept  of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  c ) the  witness  and 
work  of  the  Church  in  the  area  of  social  concern,  and  d ) the  eschatology 
which  relates  to  the  New  Testament  witness  on  both  separation  and 
judgment  now  and  separation  and  judgment  in  the  end. 

It  is  my  own  considered  persuasion  that  conservative  evangelicals 
have  something  to  learn  and  something  to  give  in  a more  penetrating 
exploration  of  the  matters  just  now  indicated. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  most  of  the  comments  arose  out  of  points  made  by 
Professor  Schlink,  whose  paper  was  warmly  welcomed.  Professor  Bridston 
stressed  the  importance  of  method  in  Schlink’s  discussion  and  pled  for  a more 
inductive  approach  to  problems,  especially  those  connected  with  church  union. 
Professor  Skydsgaard  also  expressed  appreciation,  and  commented  only  that  the 
distinction  between  being  called  out  of  the  world  and  going  into  the  world  are 
not  separable  but  in  the  last  resort  identical : in  the  world  one  still  is  called  to  be 
not  of  the  world. 

Professor  Skydsgaard  then  made  a general  remark  about  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  our  concern  for  the  right  methods.  Do  we  sufficiently  recognize 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves?  We  are  all  in  need  of  God’s  grace  as  we 
stand  together  in  darkness  before  God  united  in  the  problems  which  face  us  but 
unable  to  see  the  way  forward.  How  are  we  to  respond  to  this  situation  we  are 
sharing  ? Is  it  perhaps  appropriate  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  Commu- 
nion ? Is  the  Eucharist  perhaps  not  the  consummation  of  our  task  but  rather  the 
beginning  of  our  work  together  ? Such  a Eucharist  would  not  be  “intercommunion” 
but  a witness  to  our  unity  before  the  darkness  in  front  of  us.  It  may  well  be  that 
this  was  the  most  important  of  “method”  today. 

There  was  some  discussion  on  the  place  of  structures  in  the  Church,  led  off  by 
Professor  Osborn’s  claim  that  the  paper  presented  at  Montreal  by  Professor 
Kasemann  did  not  show  in  the  first  place  the  diversity  of  structures  in  the  New 
Testament  but  rather  intended  to  turn  attention  away  from  consideration  of  struc- 
tures. Or  course,  there  was  need  to  face  the  corporate  reality  of  the  Church,  but 
primary  attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  factors  of  unity  which  will  enable  us  to 
be  less  bound  by  the  institutional  elements  of  church  life. 

Professor  West  continued  this  point  by  asking  for  a clearer  definition  of  the 
terms  “unity”  and  “union”.  If  we  use  unity  rather  than  union  we  imply  that  a 
larger  amount  of  diversity  is  permissible.  Many  people  refuse  to  use  the  term  union 
because  it  is  associated  in  their  mind  with  uniformity.  Dr.  Thomas  also  asked  for 
clarification  on  this  point,  especially  concerning  the  relationship  between  those 
united  in  one  place  and  those  in  another  geographical  place.  Can  the  term  “union” 
to  be  used  for  this  relationship  ? 
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Professor  Mehl  stressed  the  importance  of  the  perspective  of  the  future  for  our 
search  of  unity.  We  need  to  discern  the  fundamental  structures  of  the  Church  so 
that  we  can  understand  truly  what  has  come  to  us  from  the  past,  but  only  because 
this  helps  us  look  for  the  unity  which  will  be  the  unity  of  the  future.  Dr.  Khella 
pointed  out  that  the  situation  of  church  relations  had  significantly  changed  in  the 
last  decades.  In  the  past  it  was  habitual  for  churches  to  separate  from  one  another 
as  disagreements  occurred  (and  it  might  be  useful  to  study  in  retrospect  the  reasons 
for  which  a certain  church  was  excluded  from  fellowship  with  other  churches). 
But  our  age  is  more  tolerant.  We  prefer  to  speak  together  rather  than  to  condemn; 
we  seek  illumination  from  each  other,  rather  than  claim  the  whole  truth  for  our- 
selves. But  tensions  arising  from  the  past  still  separate  us.  We  need  to  look  to 
a new  future  where  disagreement  can  continue  within  unity,  and  separation  need 
not  occur  in  the  way  it  did  in  the  past.  While  the  church  is  still  isolating  itself 
the  world  is  progressing,  and  these  developments  cause  new  tensions,  tensions  which 
clearly  call  for  the  realization  of  a new  kind  of  unity. 

Dr.  Rees’  paper  elicited  the  comment  from  Professor  Nelson  that  again  we 
must  be  careful  in  the  use  of  terms.  He  agreed  that  the  WCC  had  no  exclusive 
claim  to  the  term  ecumenical,  but  he  also  contended  that  the  term  evangelical  was 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  those  who  used  that  name  as  their  self-designation. 
In  general  we  need  to  avoid  the  use  of  “party”  names  and  understand  that  they 
belong  to  all  of  us.  In  conclusion  he  expressed  appreciation  for  the  clarity  with 
which  Dr.  Rees  had  set  forth  his  points  and  stressed  the  need  for  Faith  and  Order 
to  take  them  quite  seriously. 


Administrative  Matters 

Evening  Sessions  Monday  31  July  1967 

Tuesday  1 August  1967 
Wednesday  2 August  1967 

On  the  evenings  of  Monday  31  July  and  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  1 and  2 
August  Business  Sessions  were  held.  They  were  devoted  to  the  report  of  the  Work- 
ing Committee  and  to  a consideration  of  the  revised  Faith  and  Order  Constitution. 

1.  Working  Committee  report 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  as  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee,  reported  that 
the  Working  Committee  had  met  twice  since  Aarhus,  at  Bad  Saarow  in  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  in  1965  (for  minutes  see  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  45) 
and  at  Zagorsk  in  the  USSR  in  1966  (for  minutes  see  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  48).  It  had  held  a meeting  before  the  opening  of  the  Commission  meeting  at 
Bristol  and  would  hold  another  at  its  close  on  9 August  (for  the  minutes  see  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  51). 

1)  Staff.  As  most  members  of  the  Commission  were  aware.  Dr.  Handspicker 
would  be  leaving  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  at  the  end  of  August  after  four  years’ 
service,  to  take  up  a teaching  appointment  at  Andover  Newton  Theological 
Seminary  in  Massachusetts,  USA,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a successor  as  soon 
as  possible,  particularly  in  view  of  the  considerable  amount  of  preparatory  work 
to  be  done  for  the  WCC  Assembly  at  Uppsala  in  1968.  The  Working  Committee 
had  received  some  suggestions,  and  it  was  hoped  to  interview  one  or  two  possible 
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candidates  during  the  course  of  the  Bristol  meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Working 
Committee  should  be  authorized  to  draw  up  a short  list  of  candidates  in  order  of 
preference,  for  presentation  to  the  Nominations  Committee  of  the  WCC  Central 
Committee  in  time  for  an  appointment  to  be  made  at  the  meeting  in  Crete  during 
the  latter  part  of  August. 

2)  Election  of  officers  and  nominations  of  Commission  members.  The  Bishop 
then  reported  that  the  chairmen  both  of  the  Commission  and  the  Working  Com- 
mittee had  indicated  their  intention  to  resign  from  their  posts  and  that  new  officers 
had  to  be  elected  by  the  Commission.  There  were  also  some  places  to  be  filled 
on  the  Working  Committee.  As  the  WCC  Assembly  was  to  elect  a new  Commission 
there  was,  finally,  the  need  to  present  a list  of  candidates  to  the  Assembly.  Some 
twenty  members  of  the  Commission  had  announced  that  they  would  prefer  not  to 
be  re-elected.  The  Working  Committee  had  therefore  set  up  a sub-committee  on 
Nominations  to  consider  the  election  of  new  officers  and  Working  Committee 
members  and  the  revision  of  Commission  membership.  The  Working  Committee 
had  discussed  the  report  made  by  this  sub-committee,  and  had  accepted  it  for 
presentation  to  the  Commission  with  some  slight  modifications.  The  Bishop  then 
called  on  Dr.  Taylor,  who  had  been  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  to  report 
on  its  work. 

3)  Membership  of  the  Commission  to  be  elected  by  the  WCC  Fourth  Assembly. 
Dr.  Taylor  emphasized  the  importance  of  having  geographical  and  confessional 
balance  in  membership,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  possible  for  every  member 
church  to  be  represented  on  the  Commission.  A list  of  some  120  names  had  been 
prepared  and  would  be  communicated  to  each  member  privately  during  the  course 
of  the  Bristol  meeting.  Members  were  asked  to  treat  the  list  as  strictly  confidential, 
and  were  invited  to  return  it  to  the  sub-committee  with  their  comments. 


4)  Officers  of  the  Commission.  With  regard  to  the  proposals  made  for  new 
Commission  officers,  Dr.  Taylor  explained  the  considerations  underlying  the 
sub-committee’s  suggestions,  and  assured  the  Commission  that  those  proposed  had 
expressed  their  willingness  to  stand  for  election.  There  being  no  further  nomina- 
tions from  the  floor,  ballot  papers  were  distributed,  and  the  following  were  elected : 


Chairman  of  the  Commission: 

Bishop  H.  H.  Harms,  EKD,  Germany 

Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Commission: 

Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Myra,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  Turkey 

Professor  J.  D.  McCaughey,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia 
Professor  John  Meyendorff,  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church 
of  North  America,  USA 

The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  H.  W.  de  Soysa,  Bishop  of  Colombo,  CIPBC,  Ceylon 

Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee : 

Professor  J.  R.  Nelson,  Methodist  Church,  USA 


5)  Working  Committee  membership.  Dr.  Taylor  then  reported  that  due  to 
resignations,  about  half  of  the  positions  on  the  present  committee  were  open. 
The  sub-committee  had  given  only  preliminary  thought  to  the  filling  of  these  places. 
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The  nominations  sub-committee  was  then  authorized  to  continue  working  during 
the  Bristol  meeting  to  prepare  a list  of  proposals  for  Working  Committee  member- 
ship; and  at  the  evening  session  on  7 August  Dr.  Taylor  presented  the  sub- 
committee’s report  which  made  the  following  points: 

1 . It  is  essential  that  nominations  for  the  Working  Committee  be  made  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Commission  for  election  by  the  Central  Committee 
so  that  the  continuing  business  of  the  Commission  may  be  carried  on. 

2.  It  is  desirable  there  be  some  carry-over  of  membership  from  the  present 
Working  Committee  for  the  sake  of  continuity. 

3.  It  is  desirable  to  withhold  some  nominations  until  the  final  list  of  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  membership  is  proposed  at  Uppsala,  since 
nominations  here  at  Bristol  can  only  be  made  from  the  present  roll  of 
members,  and  there  will  be  after  the  Fourth  Assembly  a larger  repre- 
sentation from  churches  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  hemisphere. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  five  officers  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  who 
are  members  of  the  Working  Committee  ex  officio , we  are  proposing 
14  carry-overs  and  the  filling  at  this  time  of  four  others  vacancies, 
leaving  seven  places  to  be  filled  after  the  Fourth  Assembly. 

5.  For  the  four  vacancies  we  are  proposing  to  fill  with  persons  who  will 
be  new  to  the  Working  Committee,  we  are  proposing  two  names  each, 
upon  which  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  are  asked 
to  ballot. 

Ballot  papers  were  distributed  for  collection  at  the  morning  session  on  8 August, 
with  the  result  that  the  following  were  elected : 

Ex  officio: 

Bishop  H.  H.  Harms,  Chairman  FOC 
Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Myra,  Vice-chairman  FOC 
Professor  J.  D.  McCaughey,  Vice-Chairman  FOC 
Professor  Jean  Meyendorff,  Vice-Chairman  FOC 
Bishop  C.  H.  W.  de  Soysa,  Vice-Chairman  FOC 

Re-elected  from  current  Working  Committee  membership : 

Professor  J.  R.  Nelson,  Chairman 
Principal  L.  G.  Champion 
Professor  N.  Chitescu 
The  Rev.  R.  E.  Davies 
Professor  E.  R.  Fairweather 
Professor  G.  Florovsky 
Generalsuperintendent  G.  Jacob 
Professor  R.  Mehl 
Professor  J.  Miguez-Bonino 
Bishop  K.  Sarkissian 
Canon  H.  A.  E.  Sawyerr 
Professor  J.  E.  Skoglund 
Professor  J.  Smolik 
Dr.  T.  M.  Taylor 
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New  members: 

Professor  H.  Flottorp 
Professor  W.  F.  Groff 
Professor  W.  H.  Lazareth 
The  Rev.  S.  Nomenyo 

[The  nominations  of  the  four  new  members  were  submitted  and  approved 
by  the  Central  Committee  at  is  meeting  in  Heraklion,  Crete,  on  August  25, 
1967]. 

2.  Constitution 

Dr.  Vischer  reported  that  at  Aarhus  the  Working  Committee  had  decided  to 
undertake  a revision  of  the  Constitution  (the  text  of  the  revised  Constitution  is 
printed  as  Appendix  9,  pp.  169-173).  Several  parts  had  become  obsolete  since  the 
present  Constitution  was  written  in  1952.  A sub-committee  was  appointed  and  the 
proposed  changes  were  discussed  and  approved  by  the  Working  Committee. 
Dr.  Vischer  drew  attention  to  the  major  points  of  change.  The  substitution  of 
“Secretariat”  for  “Department”  was  intended  to  express  the  fact  that  Faith  and 
Order  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Central  Committee,  though 
remaining  part  of  the  WCC  Division  of  Studies.  The  redrafting  of  the  sections 
* concerning  Faith  and  Order  study  work  attempted  to  allow  for  more  flexibility 
in  the  forms  of  study  undertaken.  The  previous  Constitution  provided  for  study 
only  by  means  of  theological  commissions,  but  at  Aarhus  it  had  become  clear  that 
I it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  much  more  widely  varied  methods. 

The  Commission  then  discussed  the  Constitution  clause  by  clause,  and  various 
i amendments  were  proposed.  The  majority  of  these  were  verbal  or  stylistic  changes, 
j or  alterations  with  a view  to  preserving  consistency  of  terminology,  and  only 
substantive  changes  are  here  referred  to. 

1)  Paragraph  5 b).  In  view  of  the  need  to  secure  more  members  from  non- 
member churches,  the  maximum  number  of  places  on  the  Commission  was  increased 
from  120  to  150,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  proviso  recommended  by  the  Working 

; Committee,  that  not  less  than  110  of  these  places  be  kept  for  representatives  of 
member  churches,  be  recorded  in  the  Minutes.  (See  also  Working  Committee 
I minutes,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  51,  p.  5.)  It  was  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
i that  it  was  not  intended  that  all  the  places  should  be  filled  immediately,  but  that 
I the  maximum  figure  of  150  was  intended  to  provide  for  expansion  during  the 
\ period  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Assemblies. 

2)  Paragraph  7 c)-f).  The  question  of  the  status  of  proxies  was  raised. 
Dr.  Taylor  suggested  that  proxies  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote  at  Commission 
meetings.  Mr.  Stringfellow  opposed  this,  and  said  that  in  commercial  law  a 
proxy  did  have  voting  rights,  and  that  there  was  little  point  in  nominating  a proxy 
if  he  could  not  vote.  Professor  Skoglund  noted  that  proxies  at  the  Central  Com- 
mittee had  voting  rights,  and  it  would  thus  seem  logical  for  the  Commission  to 
follow  the  same  rule.  Dr.  Taylor’s  amendment  was  then  voted  upon  and  lost. 

3)  Paragraph  10).  Principal  Chandran,  seconded  by  Professor  Florovsky, 
proposed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  should  also  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Working  Committee.  It  was  pointed  out  in  support  of  this  amendment  that  the 

; reason  for  retaining  separate  chairmen  was  a legacy  of  the  past  history  of  Faith 
and  Order.  It  would  seem  much  more  logical  to  follow  the  practice  of  other  World 
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Council  bodies  such  as  the  Central  Committee  and  its  Executive,  the  Commissions 
and  Working  Committees  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  of  the 
Churches’  Commission  on  International  Affairs,  etc.,  and  have  the  same  chairman 
for  both  bodies.  Invited  by  the  Chairman  to  comment,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol 
confessed  that  his  first  reaction  was  negative.  While  it  was  true  that  the  original 
reason  for  having  separate  chairmen  was  now  of  less  force,  he  nevertheless  consid- 
ered that  there  was  still  a valid  distinction  between  the  role  of  the  Commission 
and  that  of  the  Working  Committee,  which  justified  the  retention  of  the  practice 
of  having  different  chairmen.  To  ask  one  person  to  do  both  would  be  to  ask  him 
to  take  on  a very  considerable  task,  especially  as  chairmanship  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  also  carried  with  it  membership  on  the  Central  Committee, 
and  very  few  people  would  have  the  time  for  both.  Dr.  Beazley  felt  that  as  such 
a proposal  required  more  careful  consideration  and  discussion  than  could  be  given 
to  it  in  a single  session,  it  might  be  better  to  consider  the  matter  again  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Commission  when  there  would  have  been  opportunity  for  more 
mature  reflection.  This  view  prevailed,  and  the  amendment  was  lost. 

4)  Paragraph  12  a).  Professor  Wingren  considered  that  the  revised  Constitu- 
tion did  not  make  it  sufficiently  clear  where  the  responsibility  lay  for  the  initiation 
and  planning  of  studies,  the  assessment  of  priorities  and  the  allocation  of  funds. 
Both  Para.  12  a)  and  Para.  13  c)  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  either  “the  Commis- 
sion or  its  Working  Committee”,  and  he  was  anxious  to  ensure  that  the  main 
responsibility  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission.  After  some  discussion,  an 
amended  wording  of  Para.  12  a)  was  proposed  by  Professor  Nelson,  seconded  by 
Professor  Wingren,  and  this  was  agreed. 

The  Constitution  as  revised  was  then  accepted  by  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  to  be  sent  to  the  WCC  Central  Committee  at  Crete  for  approval. 

[This  approval  was  given  by  the  Central  Committee  on  August  25, 1967 

(see  Minutes  of  the  Central  Committee,  p.  42)]. 


The  Work  of  the  Sections 

On  Thursday,  3 August,  the  Commission  divided  into  sections  for  more  detailed 
discussion.  The  following  sections  were  formed : 

Sub-committee  on  Unity:  to  re-draft  the  statement  on  “The  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church” 

Section  I : to  consider  the  study  paper  on  “God  in  Nature  and  History” 
(see  above  pp.  7-31) 

Section  II:  to  consider  the  study  paper  on  “The  Holy  Eucharist”  (see 
above  pp.  60-68) 

Section  III:  to  discuss  the  study  on  “The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Ministry  and 
the  Church”,  and  to  prepare  an  outline  for  its  continuation;  to 
consider  the  reports  from  the  consultation  on  Church  Union  Nego- 
tiations held  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  Bossey  from  April  9-15  (see 
Midstream  VI,  3)  and  to  consider  the  report  on  “Christian  Educa- 
tion and  the  Ecumenical  Commitment” 
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Section  IV : to  consider  the  reports  on  Hermeneutics  (see  above  pp.  32- 
41),  Patristics  (see  above  pp.  41-49)  and  the  Ancient  Councils 
(see  above  pp.  49-58) 

Section  V : to  prepare  an  outline  of  the  future  study  programme  and  to 
discuss  policy  matters  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission;  also  to 
consider  the  report  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People  (see  above 
pp.  69-80). 

These  sections  met  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  3,  4 and  5, 
and  then  presented  their  reports  to  the  Commission  in  plenary  session. 

On  Saturday  evening,  August  5,  a service  of  preparation  for  the  Holy  Eucharist 
was  held.  Professor  Lazareth  conducted  the  service  and  Bishop  Mudjugin 
preached  the  sermon.  On  Sunday  morning,  August  6,  Commission  members 
participated  in  the  Communion  Service  at  the  Baptist  Church,  Bristol.  Many 
of  the  participants  preached  at  evening  service  in  various  local  congregations. 


Report  of  the  Unity  Group 

Morning  Session  Monday  7 August  1967 

Professor  Meyendorff  introduced  the  report  of  the  Unity  Group  on  “Catho- 
licity” (the  full  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  preparatory  volume  “Draft  for  Sections” 
for  the  Fourth  Assembly).  He  said  that  the  whole  document  had  been  revised 
and  its  structure  simplified.  The  drafting  committee  was  aware  of  the  impossibility 
of  presenting  any  definition  of  “catholicity”  and  the  undesirability  of  making  any 
attempt  to  do  so.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  change  of  title  for  the  document ; 
the  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  avoided  because  it  was  felt  it  would 
lead  the  reader  to  look  for  a rather  detailed  theology  of  the«Holy  Spirit  in  the 
document,  which  it  was  not  intended  to  provide.  But  the  statement  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  (paragraph  7)  had  been  retained  from  the  earlier  draft.  Professor  Meyen- 
dorff then  moved  that  the  document  be  accepted  by  the  Commission  for  presen- 
tation to  the  Assembly. 

Dr.  Vischer  explained  that  each  document  for  the  Assembly  was  intended  to 
be  in  two  parts:  the  first,  the  document  proper,  was  to  be  no  longer  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  words  in  length,  and  the  second,  a longer  document,  was 
to  give  the  background  of  the  paper,  explaining  how  it  came  to  be  written,  and  any 
necessary  clarification  of  its  contents;  the  Assembly  would  be  invited  to  discuss, 
reject,  replace  or  revise  only  the  first  part. 

In  general  the  document  was  regarded  as  a great  improvement  on  the  previous 
draft,  and  the  majority  of  speakers  welcomed  the  work  of  the  Unity  Group. 
Professor  Smolik  indicated  places  where  the  balance  between  continuity  and  dis- 
continuity was  not  kept,  e.g.  in  paragraph  5 where  there  seemed  to  be  a danger  of 
identifying  historical  phenomena  with  God’s  purposes  in  history. 

A number  of  speakers  commented  briefly  on  various  aspects  of  the  text. 
Professor  Vinay  commended  it  general,  but  urged  that  there  be  more  stress  on  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  of  today.  Professor  Stewart  also  considered 
the  document  to  be  more  effective  than  the  original  draft;  his  main  query  was 
whether  paragraphs  14  and  16  in  particular  could  be  posed  more  positively. 
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Professor  Konidaris  pointed  out  that  the  concept  of  intercommunion  did  not 
exist  in  Orthodox  theology  because  it  did  not  exist  in  the  Early  Church.  Catholi- 
city for  the  Orthodox  referred  to  a Church  which  shared  the  one  Eucharist.  It 
should  be  stated  in  the  minutes,  he  requested,  that  Orthodox  theology  cannot 
entertain  the  concept  of  intercommunion. 

Professor  Hendry  remarked  that  the  drafters  had  not  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  way  in  which  the  document  gives  priority  to  diversity  of  spiritual  gifts  as  against 
the  unity  or  community  of  our  participation  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  must  be  a distinction  between  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  document  does  not  yet  succeed  in  doing  this  adequately. 

A few  speakers  drew  attention  to  various  problems  concerning  the  understand- 
ing of  unity.  Professor  Thomas  noted  that  paragraph  10  seemed  to  be  based  on  a 
presupposition  that  any  distinctions  which  were  determined  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  non-theological  factors  automatically  constituted  a destruction  or  refusal  of 
the  gift  of  unity.  Can  this  be  so  ? We  can  answer  this,  he  maintained,  only  when 
we  are  clearer  about  what  we  mean  by  unity  and  union;  perhaps  union  is  not 
always  desirable.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  had,  on  the  contrary  wished  that  the 
document  did  carry  further  the  distinction  between  unity  which  is  a spiritual  gift 
and  union  which  is  the  object  of  our  ecumenical  quest.  In  the  section  of  the  report 
on  “gift”  something  could  be  said  about  what  God  has  given  to  us,  e.g.  the 
ministry  could  be  described  as  in  Ephesians  4,  then  in  the  section  on  “quest”  we 
could  be  more  specific  about  visible  unity.  Dr.  Handspicker  took  up  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol’s  point  about  clarity  concerning  “visible  union”.  Does  it  mean  a single 
organization?  This  was  the  fear  of  many.  What  was  meant,  however,  was  the 
simple  fact  that  a Christian  could  go  anywhere  in  the  world  and  be  accepted  as  a 
Christian  in  whatever  church  he  entered. 

Professor  Flottorp  found  the  document  much  improved ; there  was  far  greater 
attention  to  the  facts  of  the  modem  world,  and  he  urged  the  Commission  to  beware 
of  amendments  which  detracted  from  this. 

Various  suggestions  for  verbal  changes  were  submitted  to  the  drafting  committee, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  approve  the  document  as  amended  for  referral  to  the  Central 
Committee  for  onward  transmission  to  the  Assembly  at  Uppsala,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  group  should  make  such  changes  as  seemed  best  to  them  in  the 
light  of  the  discussion. 

[The  Central  Committee  considered  the  document  at  its  meeting  at  Heraklion 
(Crete).  A number  of  minor  changes  were  suggested ; in  particular,  it  was  decided 
to  drop  the  title  “Catholicity”  in  favour  of  the  original  title,  “The  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Catholicity  of  the  Church”.  The  document  was  then  approved  for  submission 
to  the  Fourth  Assembly.] 

Report  of  Section  I (Creation,  New  Creation  and  the  Unity  of  the 
Church) 

Afternoon  Session  Monday  7 August  1967 

The  Commission  then  considered  the  report  of  Section  I,  presented  by  Professor 
Lazareth  (for  full  text  see  Appendix  3,  pp.  130-133).  He  explained  that  in 
addition  to  the  Commission  study  paper  on  “God  in  Nature  and  History”  the 
section  had  also  studied  a paper  on  “Creation,  New  Creation  and  the  Unity  of  the 
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| Church”  which  had  been  produced  by  a group  of  four  English  and  Scandinavian 
theologians.  It  was  intended  to  append  this  paper,  in  abbreviated  form,  to  the 
: present  report  for  purposes  of  clarification.  There  was  little  discussion  of  this 
report,  since  its  recommendations  for  further  study  were  contained  in  the  report 
of  Section  V and  would  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  that  report.  After  a few 
questions  concerning  points  of  detail  had  been  answered,  the  report  was  approved. 

Report  of  Section  II  (The  Eucharist,  a Sacrament  of  Unity) 

Evening  Session  Sunday  6 August  1967 

The  session  was  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the  report  of  Section  II  (for  the  text 
see  Appendix  4,  pp.  141-143).  The  discussion  was  introduced  by  Professor 
Samuel,  the  chairman  of  the  Section,  who  moved  that  the  Commission  receive  the 
report  and  approve  the  recommendations  set  out  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Most  of  the  discussion  centred  on  the  report’s  endorsement  of  the  suggestion 
that  an  agape  meal  should  be  held  at  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  July  1968. 

Dr.  Flesseman,  Mr.  Gatu  and  Mr.  Ross  were  all  opposed  to  the  proposal. 
Dr.  Flesseman  believed  that  people  would  find  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
agape  and  Eucharist;  Mr.  Gatu  was  fearful  lest  this  practice  would  avoid  the 
difficult  issue  of  intercommunion;  and  Mr.  Ross  noted  that  it  was  particularly 
difficult  to  communicate  the  distinction  between  agape  and  Eucharist  to  the  press. 

Dr.  Taylor  and  Professor  Samuel  told  the  members  that  the  Section  was 
: aware  of  all  these  problems,  and  had  taken  them  into  consideration  in  coming 
■ to  their  decision.  However,  the  suggestion  came  unanimously  from  the  Theological 
Commission  on  the  Eucharist,  and  a staff  paper  had  been  drafted  outlining  the 
proposed  procedure  at  Uppsala.  All  or  most  of  the  delegates  would  have  taken 
part  in  a eucharistic  service  earlier  in  the  day,  and  there  would  be  little  danger  of 
confusion;  a brief  explanation  would  be  available  for  both  delegates  and  press. 

Both  Miss  Howard  and  Bishop  Mudjugin  thought  that  if  such  a meal  were 
to  be  held  at  all  it  should  be  a true  parallel  to  those  held  in  the  Early  Church.  There 
people  of  all  classes  were  brought  together  — poor  and  rich,  slaves  and  free  men, 
and  there  was  an  explicit  sharing  of  food.  The  element  of  service  to  the  needy 
needs  to  be  included  in  the  proposal.  Miss  Howard  suggested  that  the  meal  should 
leave  people  hungry,  and  that  the  proposed  offering  be  used  to  alleviate  hunger  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Miss  Howard,  believing  an  adequate  parallel  with 
the  early  practice  was  possible,  in  general  supported  the  motion.  Bishop  Mudjugin 
opposed  it  since  present  day  circumstances  seemed  to  him  so  different. 

Professor  Hardy  was  not  in  favour  of  the  agape  recommendation,  since  he 
considered  it  too  formalized  and  noted  that  during  the  past  week  Commission 
members  had  been  taking  part  in  agapes  in  that  they  had  shared  food  and  drink 
together  over  which  thanks  had  been  given.  Professor  Hinchliff  urged  that  the 
proposal  be  supported.  There  were  dangers;  but  the  agape  envisaged  by  the  Section 
was  in  no  sense  a pseudo-eucharist.  Moreover  even  though  there  were  dangers, 
if  we  refuse  to  do  things  just  because  they  are  dangerous  we  would  do  little  at  all. 
In  this  he  was  supported  by  Principal  Chandran  who  believed  that  if  the  agape 
were  held  it  would  be  an  expression  of  the  unity  we  do  in  fact  have  already,  and 
also  a sign  of  our  concern  for  the  needy  in  this  world. 
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Father  Florovsky  opposed  the  idea  on  the  grounds  that  people  who  held  a 
“low”  view  of  the  Eucharist,  believing  it  to  be  merely  a fellowship  meal  anyway, 
would  rightly  confuse  the  two.  It  was  true  that  agape  meals  were  held  in  the  ancient 
Church;  but  the  Church  was  then  still  undivided;  in  our  divided  situation  the  agape 
meals  would  necessarily  acquire  a meaning  different  from  the  one  they  had  in  the 
early  centuries.  Professor  Chitescu  added  that  agapes  were  seldom  celebrated  in 
his  church,  and  agreed  with  Father  Florovsky,  considering  it  important  not  to 
confuse  agape  and  Eucharist. 

Dr.  Vischer  explained  how  the  proposal  first  came  into  existence.  The  idea 
was  brought  up  in  the  Theological  Commission  on  the  Eucharist,  and  adopted 
unanimously  by  that  group.  The  staff  was  instructed  to  examine  the  suggestion 
more  closely  and  to  see  if  it  would  be  technically  feasible.  This  had  been  done; 
the  staff  had  prepared  a memorandum  which  had  been  studied  by  Section  II. 

It  was  then  agreed  to  postpone  vote  on  the  Section  report  until  the  following 
day,  when  people  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  staff  memorandum, 
copies  of  which  were  being  made  available. 

On  the  following  morning  the  question  was  taken  up  again.  Professor  Samuel 
reported  that  the  reference  to  the  agape  at  Uppsala  in  the  report  had  been  deleted 
and  replaced  by  the  sentence,  “Nevertheless,  with  due  regard  to  this  point  and  other 
related  matters,  we  feel  that  the  whole  question  of  the  practice  of  agape  should  be 
further  considered.”  With  this  amendment  he  then  proposed  that  the  report  be 
received  and  the  recommendation  in  the  last  paragraph  be  approved.  This  was 
agreed.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  suggestion  for  an  agape  nevertheless  be 
forwarded  to  the  Central  Committee,  provided  that  the  substance  of  the  discussion 
which  had  engendered  it,  and  the  criticisms  it  had  received,  were  reported  to  the 
Committee. 

[The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Central  Committee  and  discussed  at  the  meeting 
at  Heraklion  (Crete).  The  suggestion  met  with  the  same  divided  response  there. 
In  the  light  of  the  discussion  the  Central  Committee  adopted  the  following  state- 
ment: it  would  manifestly  be  unwise  to  proceed  on  such  a divided  vote.  The 
Central  Committee,  however,  made  it  clear  that  they  wished  to  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  further  experimentation  in  smaller  groups  and  on  less  formal 
occasions,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  discussion  of  the  matter  had  been  of  positive 
value.] 


Report  of  Section  III  (Ministry,  Church  Union  Negotiations,  et  al.) 

Afternoon  Session  Monday  7 August  1967 

Bishop  de  Soys  a introduced  the  report  of  Section  III  (for  full  text  see  Appen- 
dix 5,  pp.  144-149).  He  explained  that  the  Section  had  had  three  assignments:  to 
discuss  the  study  on  “Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Ministry”,  to  evaluate  a series 
of  recommendations  from  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  Negotiations,  held 
last  spring  in  Geneva,  and  to  consider  the  report  on  “Ecumenical  Commitment  and 
Christian  Education”.  Most  time  had  been  spent  giving  consideration  to  the  best 
way  in  which  to  proceed  with  the  study  on  the  ministry,  since  it  was  this  question 
which  was  at  the  heart  of  so  many  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  church  union 
negotiations.  Dr.  Handspicker  explained  that  the  main  aim  had  been  to  provide 
a basis  for  study  which  could  be  begun  immediately  and  produce  results  in  time  for 
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I the  next  Commission  meeting  in  1970,  especially  since  the  question  of  ordination 
i was  causing  perplexity  within  the  churches  as  well  as  between  them.  The  Section 
■ report  on  the  church  union  recommendations  was  to  be  considered  as  the  Commis- 
! sion’s  response  to  those  recommendations,  designating  priorities  and  establishing 
| studies.  He  then  told  the  Commission  of  the  special  status  of  the  document  on 
Christian  Education.  Since  it  was  jointly  sponsored  with  the  World  Council  on 
Christian  Education  and  the  Youth  Department,  it  was  also  before  these  bodies 
for  comment  and  approval;  therefore  the  document  could  not  be  amended  but 
only  accepted  or  rejected  with  comment.  If  approved  it  would  be  published  with 
the  comments  by  the  various  bodies. 

Bishop  de  Soys  a then  moved  that  the  proposal  for  a study  on  ordination  be 
accepted.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  Professor  Schweizer  commended  the  outline 
; for  the  study,  but  thought  it  was  also  necessary  to  consider  its  implications  for  those 
: such  as  the  Society  of  Friends  who  saw  no  need  for  ordination  at  all,  and  who 
understood  certain  of  the  churches  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  as  being  of 
this  sort  (cf.  I John  2 : 27). 

Dr.  Vischer  expressed  some  hesitations  about  the  timetable  in  part  III  of  the 
i report.  While  it  was  desirable  to  have  such  a timetable,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
I follow  it  in  all  details,  and  it  would  be  best  to  regard  it  as  tentative.  It  was  agreed 
! that  the  proposal  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Secretariat  with  this  understanding  if 
j it  were  approved. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  proposal  it  was  unanimously  approved. 

A further  motion  concerning  the  acceptance  of  the  report  concerning  recom- 
mendations from  the  Consultation  on  Union  Negotiations  was  approved.  (See 
pp.  147-149  and  Midstream  VI,  3 for  full  texts  of  the  documents.) 

Bishop  de  Soys  a then  moved  that  the  Commission  approve  the  publication  of 
the  report  “Ecumenical  Commitment  and  Christian  Education”,  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  as  its  comment  to  be  published  together  with  the  paper: 

The  Commission  received  the  paper  on  Ecumenical  Commitment  and 
Christian  Education.  Without  identifying  itself  as  a whole  with  the 
theology  underlying  the  paper,  the  Commission  commends  it  to  the 
attention  of  churches,  education  boards,  and  Christian  educators,  as  a 
provocative  and  stimulating  contribution  to  the  discussion  about  Chris- 
tian education.  It  makes  the  comment  that  the  concern  for  Christian 
education  should  not  obscure  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christian  Gospel  and 
the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace. 

We  attach  particular  importance  to  the  recommendations,  and  we  ask 
the  churches  in  considering  them  in  their  circumstances,  to  act  in  accor- 
dance with  their  ecumenical  commitment. 

Dr.  Handspicker  explained  that  while  the  Section  had  engaged  in  much  discus- 
sion and  debate  concerning  the  theology  of  the  paper,  there  had  been  general 
satisfaction  with  the  recommendations,  and  they  had  been  approved  with  hesita- 
[ tion  only  on  details. 

Professor  Flottorp  said  he  felt  some  hesitation  concerning  the  approval  of  the 
document.  He  felt  that  it  was  theologically  inadequate,  but  the  discussion  in  the 
Section  showed  that  there  was  disagreement  about  the  document’s  precise  theolog- 
ical presuppositions.  Insufficient  time  had  been  available  to  discuss  it  in  detail. 
He  feared  that  it  might  be  misunderstood. 
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The  report  was  finally  approved  for  publication  together  with  the  comment, 
there  being  two  votes  to  the  contrary  and  thirteen  abstentions.  (See  World 
Christian  Education,  January  1968,  for  full  text.) 

Report  of  Section  IV  (Scripture  and  Tradition) 

Evening  Session  Monday  7 August  1967 

Professor  Greenslade  introduced  the  report  of  Section  IV  (for  full  text  see 
Appendix  6,  pp.  150-154),  which  under  the  general  title  of  “Tradition  and  tradi- 
tions’’, had  considered  the  documents  coming  from  the  hermeneutics  study,  the 
patristic  study  group  and  the  study  on  the  conciliar  process  in  the  Early  Church. 
In  general  the  Section  felt  that  progress  had  been  made  since  the  Montreal  Confer- 
ence, although  a good  many  difficulties  still  remained.  These  were  found  to  centre 
primarily  in  the  problem  of  authority,  and  the  main  recommendation  of  the  Section 
was  that  this  be  made  the  basis  of  further  study.  The  hermeneutics  study  had  also 
raised  the  question  of  further  study  of  the  historical  nature  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  of  the  study  of  the  relationship  between  biblical  exegesis  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  Word.  Finally,  a further  study  in  depth  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  with 
participation  by  both  Orthodox  and  possibly  Roman  Catholic  scholars,  was  consid- 
ered to  be  of  value.  As  all  these  recommendations  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report  of  Section  V,  all  that  was  at  present  required  was  discussion 
and  reception  of  this  report.  He  then  moved  that  the  Commission  receive  the  report. 

Hermeneutics.  With  regard  to  the  hermeneutics  document,  Professor  Berkhof 
observed  that  its  main  importance  lay  in  establishing  hermeneutical  rules  for  the 
responsible  interpretation  of  Scripture.  While  this  will  be  of  interest  to  our  chur- 
ches, it  could  also  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  WCC  itself.  Its  various  studies  and 
documents  should  indicate  careful  exegesis.  In  response  to  this  remark  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  was  moved  and  adopted  by  the  Commission : 

The  Commission  noted  that  the  hermeneutical  study,  while  of  value  to 
the  churches  as  a whole,  had  been  primarily  intended  for  use  in  biblical 
work  by  the  WCC  itself  in  the  preparation  of  its  documents.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  be  instructed  to  bring 
these  rules  to  the  attention  of  all  individuals  and  groups  in  the  WCC  who 
may  be  concerned. 

Subsequent  discussion  centred  on  the  problem  of  relating  scholarly  freedom 
and  pastoral  responsibility.  Bishop  Mudjugin  urged  that  controversy  in  biblical 
study  should  be  handled  carefully  so  as  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  Professor 
Reid  thought,  with  reference  to  paragraph  3 b),  that  there  might  be  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  a biblical 
scholar  who  was  doing  damage  to  the  Church.  At  this  point  Professor  Meyendorff 
proposed  that  a study  be  begun  on  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  the  Church. 
For  instance,  is  it  quite  so  clear  that  there  are  contradictions  in  the  Bible?  Does 
this  not  depend  in  large  part  upon  how  you  look  at  it,  and  in  what  context  you 
study  it  ? Certainly  the  Church  has  the  right  to  expect  pastoral  responsibility  of 
those  who  study  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Taylor  added  that  in  the  search  for  where  authority  lies  adequate  cogni- 
zance should  be  taken  of  the  role  of  periti  and  biblical  scholars  as  over  against  offi- 
cial bodies  and  councils,  which  often  are  twenty-five  years  behind  the  times. 
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Dr.  Khella  then  stressed  the  importance  of  a study  of  authority  as  a framework 
for  hermeneutical  study.  Professor  Greenslade  pointed  out  that  in  the  Section’s 
request  for  a study  of  authority  they  are  seeking  to  propose  a way  of  coming  to 
grips  with  this  problem.  In  paragraph  3 b)  they  had  in  mind  the  freedom  of  biblical 
scholars  as  such  to  do  their  work. 

Father  Florovsky  pointed  out  that  authority  of  Scripture  had  been  studied 
already  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  and  reminded  the  Commission  of  the 
volume  on  this  subject  prepared  by  Wolfgang  Schweitzer  (Die  Autoritat  der 
Schrift);  he  went  on  to  say  that  there  is  also  a variety  of  hermeneutical  approaches, 
and  one  should  not  overemphasize  the  authority  of  any  one  school ; in  this  area, 
as  in  many  others,  fashion  changes  rapidly.  Scholarship  certainly  has  its  authority, 
but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  engaged  in  interpretation  and  based  upon  presup- 
positions. 

Patristics.  Professor  Hardy  considered  that  one  of  the  main  values  of  this 
study  had  been  that  it  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  many  problems  we  consider 
new  today  have  already  been  the  concern  of  the  early  Fathers.  Professor  Konidaris 
; stressed  that  the  basic  question  was  the  authority  and  unity  of  the  Church.  With 
this  focus  one  can  bring  together  the  consideration  of  biblical  truth  and  continuity 
of  doctrine. 

Councils.  Professor  Konidaris  observed  that  the  importance  of  the  councils 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  accepted  as  expressing  the  consensus  of  the 
Church.  The  study  of  the  conciliar  process  was  certainly  of  great  interest  to  the 
ecumenical  movement,  but  the  central  problem  remained  that  of  the  authority 
and  unity  of  the  Church.  Professor  Chitescu  welcomed  the  study  of  conciliarity, 
which  he  considered  of  the  greatest  importance.  Professor  Greenslade  then  said 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  meet  Professor  Konidaris’  point  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Section’s  report. 

It  was  then  decided  that  the  Commission  receive  the  report  of  Section  IV  as  a 
I whole,  subject  to  minor  stylistic  amendments. 

Report  of  Section  V (General  Faith  and  Order  Problems) 

| Morning  Session  Tuesday  8 August  1967 

Dr.  Renkewitz  presented  the  report  of  Section  V (for  full  text  see  Appendix  7, 
pp.  155-160),  which  dealt  with  the  general  range  of  Faith  and  Order  studies.  He 
stressed  that  at  the  present  time  it  was  necessary  to  see  unity  in  a much  wider  sense 
than  purely  church  unity.  It  was  essential  that  Faith  and  Order  should  draw  the 
churches’  attention  to  the  problems  which  faced  them  all,  arising  from  the  increas- 
ingly secular  world  in  which  they  lived.  With  this  in  mind,  the  main  topics  suggested 
i for  further  study  were: 

1)  A study  of  man  in  nature  and  history  as  a natural  consequence  of 
the  study  on  God  in  nature  and  history. 

2)  Further  studies  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  authority. 

3)  The  Eucharist  in  relation  to  Baptism. 

4)  A continuation  of  the  study  on  catholicity  and  apostolicity  in  con- 
junction with  the  Joint  Theological  Commission  set  up  by  the  WCC  and 
the  Secretariat  for  Unity. 
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The  Chairman,  in  opening  up  the  discussion  and  thanking  Dr.  Renkewitz, 
paid  tribute  to  his  work  for  Faith  and  Order  over  some  forty  years. 

Professor  Wingren  said  that  part  of  the  task  of  the  Commission  was  to  decide 
on  the  priority  to  be  given  to  the  various  studies,  and  Professor  Schweizer  asked 
whether  the  five  studies  listed  under  the  general  heading  of  authority  were  intended 
to  be  seen  as  in  order  of  importance.  Dr.  Lesco  observed  that  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  set  out  in  the  report  specific  priorities  for  the  work  to  be  done,  since 
it  was  clear  that  these  priorities  would  differ  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Vischer  replied  to  the  points  raised.  It  had  not  been  the  intention  of  the 
Section  to  establish  priorities  within  the  proposed  study  programme.  In  the  under- 
standing of  the  Section  all  suggested  studies  were  to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  priority. 

Professor  Nelson  then  turned  to  a discussion  of  the  actual  study  plans.  He 
noted  that  the  ordination  study  had  been  given  a fairly  clear  structural  plan,  as  had 
also  that  on  the  Eucharist,  but  the  others  give  very  little  indication  as  to  the  method 
to  be  followed.  He  wondered  why  the  unity  study  was  not  mentioned  with  the 
other  studies. 

This  remark  was  supported  by  others  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  need  for 
continuing  the  study  on  the  nature  of  unity  should  be  made  more  explicit  in  the 
Conspectus.  Of  course,  not  much  could  be  undertaken  before  the  Fourth  Assembly 
but  it  might  well  be  that  after  the  Assembly  a study  group  should  resume  work. 
This  suggestion  was  adopted.  Another  aspect  of  planning  for  the  future  was  raised 
in  a general  discussion  about  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order 
with  that  done  by  other  bodies.  Mr.  Ross  thought  Faith  and  Order  could  take  more 
advantage  of  the  bi-lateral  conversations  going  on  between  different  confessions. 
He  further  believed  that  use  could  be  made  of  such  groups  as  the  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Theology  whose  meetings  might  well  be  attended  by  a Faith  and  Order 
representative.  Finally  he  asked  that  Commission  members  be  asked  to  provide 
information  on  studies  being  carried  on  in  their  area,  so  that  there  could  be  further 
coordination.  Mr.  Smith,  representing  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches, 
welcomed  the  reference  to  world  families  of  churches  and  reported  a resolution 
concerning  cooperation  adopted  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Warc.  He  assured  the 
Commission  that  any  overtures  made  by  Faith  and  Order  would  be  warmly 
welcomed.  Miss  Howard  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  this,  as  in  the  large  number 
of  recommendations  generally,  too  much  was  being  expected  of  the  staff,  who  were 
required  to  be  virtually  omniscient,  capable  of  original  thought,  competent  admin- 
istrators, and  people  of  wide  sympathies.  Careful  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
organizational  questions  so  that  the  staff  should  not  be  overtaxed. 

Dr.  Vischer  spoke  to  these  issues  and  noted  that  Mr.  Ross’s  suggestion  about 
gathering  information  was  similar  to  one  made  at  the  last  Commission  meeting, 
but  that  a much  larger  staff,  as  Miss  Howard  had  intimated,  would  be  needed  were 
the  Secretariat  to  do  this,  as  the  correspondence  alone  would  be  enormous.  He 
hoped,  in  line  with  Mr.  Smith’s  suggestions,  that  a good  deal  more  co-operation 
could  be  had  with  the  world  confessional  organizations.  Professor  Chitescu  then 
suggested  that  perhaps  more  use  could  be  made  of  local  groups,  such  as  that  in 
Rumania,  to  discuss  various  documents. 

The  balance  of  the  discussion  was  devoted  to  consideration  of  relationships 
with  Roman  Catholics  and  with  conservative  Protestant  groups  and  churches. 
Professor  Flottorp  urged  that  co-operation  with  non-member  churches  of  conser- 
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vative  evangelical  persuasion  be  given  a high  priority.  There  was  a very  consider- 
able danger  that  because  contacts  with  Roman  Catholics  were  easier  to  make  and 
were  actively  sought  by  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  this  aspect  would  be  developed 
to  the  detriment  of  the  conservative  evangelical  contacts.  While  not  denying  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  work  was  important,  he  felt  that  in  a way  it  made  the  necessity 
of  work  with  the  conservative  Protestants  even  more  important,  because  if  they 
were  neglected  there  would  grow  up  an  even  greater  division  between  the  main 
established  denominations  and  the  evangelical  groups. 

Mr.  Rakotoarimanana  took  up  Professor  Flottorp’s  point,  and  observed 
that  there  was  much  discussion  in  Madagascar;  there  was,  however,  the  difficulty 
that  the  conservative  evangelical  groups  were  not  eager  to  engage  in  discussions; 
there  was  much  more  interest  in  contacts  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Dr.  Stewart  also  referred  to  Professor  Flottorp’s  concern,  but  pointed 
out  that  1)  it  was  possible  for  representatives  from  such  non-member  churches  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  2)  the  division  between  conservative 
evangelicals  and  others  did  not  always  correspond  with  the  division  between 
member  and  non-member  churches.  Many  were  to  be  found  within  our  own 
i members. 

Mr.  Norgren  observed  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  contacts  with  conservative 
evangelicals  to  be  in  competition  with  or  detract  from  work  with  Roman  Catholics. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  conservative  elements  were  as  much  a problem  for  Roman 
| Catholics  as  they  were  for  us,  and  the  attempts  in  the  United  States  to  make  contact 
with  conservative  evangelicals  were  found  to  stimulate  the  work  with  Roman 
Catholics.  Professor  Bridston  supported  this  view.  He  reminded  the  Commission 
1 that  the  conservative  evangelicals  were  not  united  and  that  one  had  to  distinguish 
between  the  various  groups. 

Professor  Flottorp  replied,  saying  that  he  meant  a “priority  of  concern”, 
i He  recognized  the  need  for  response  to  Catholic  overtures,  but  it  would  be  disas- 
trous if  contacts  with  conservative  Protestants  would  be  neglected.  Professor 
i Aldwinckle  observed,  in  line  with  Professor  Bridston  *s  comment,  that  one  cannot 
i view  the  evangelicals  as  a solid  bloc.  There  were  many  differences  among  groups 
! who  would  term  themselves  evangelicals.  Mr.  Rex  Davis  referred  to  the  proposal 
to  study  the  theme  of  authority  and  thought  that  this  study  could  be  relevant  for 
I the  conversations  with  both  Roman  Catholics  and  conservative  evangelicals. 

In  summing  up  and  responding  to  this  discussion,  Dr.  Vischer  pointed  out  that 
relationships  with  conservative  groups  was  a problem  for  both  WCC  churches  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  wrong  to  think  of  two  dialogues  in  opposite 
directions.  The  ecumenical  movement  was  the  dialogue  between  all  churches  and 
each  church  had  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  whole  network  of  relations.  It  was 
promising  that  Roman  Catholics  more  and  more  regarded  the  conversation  with 
: conservative  evangelicals  as  their  own  task.  Much  would  be  gained  if  we  could 
proceed  on  the  assumption  of  having  here  a common  task.  Father  Bowman 
endorsed  this  view  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  and  Father  Long 
; confirmed  that  it  was  on  the  agenda  of  the  Secretariat  for  Unity  as  well.  They 
were  particularly  aware  of  taking  advantage  of  the  possibility  for  local  dialogue  in 
the  different  areas. 

Various  verbal  changes  were  then  suggested  in  the  report.  Subject  to  these 
amendments,  the  report  was  unanimously  approved. 
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Closing  Addresses 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Foster  Murphy  to  present  a comment  on 
behalf  of  the  Youth  Delegates.  The  following  is  a summary  of  Mr.  Murphy’s 
speech. 

Asked  to  give  a response  to  the  meeting,  we  give  it  with  some  hesita- 
tion. We  find  ourselves  altogether  sharing  in  the  diversity  of  opinions 
expressed  here.  Our  report  comes  from  our  participation  in  this  diver- 
sity and  not  as  a “youth  report”  as  if  the  four  youth  delegates  were  a 
peculiar  quartet.  The  differences  we  face  emerge  more  from  different 
interests,  needs,  and  kinds  of  approach  to  the  question  of  unity  than  from 
a gap  between  the  generations.  Our  stand  is  with  those  who  underline 
that  only  provisional  answers  can  be  found  for  a dynamic  and  serving 
church. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  final  draft  of  the  paper  on  Catholicity 
is  strictly  related  to  the  existential  situation  of  the  world,  a world  suffer- 
ing through  class  and  race  struggles,  poverty,  hunger  and  alienation. 
We  want  to  stress  the  need  for  the  Church  to  serve  just  this  world  so 
that  it  may  receive  a powerful  and  concrete  announcement  of  Christ’s 
re-creation.  We  would  urge  the  Commission  in  its  study  of  man  in 
nature  and  history  to  include  the  problem  of  revolution  that  came  out  of 
the  Church  and  Society  Conference,  and  to  initiate  further  meetings 
with  representatives  of  other  disciplines  of  thought,  such  as  scientists. 

The  sign  of  hope  which  we  all  see  in  the  growth  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  at  large  and  the  Commission  in  particular  is  without  real 
meaning  if  its  effects  are  not  seen  “in  each  place”.  While  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  the  universal  aspect  of  the  Church,  and  appreciating 
that  this  has  been  dealt  with  in  an  existential  way  in  the  revision  of  the 
Catholicity  document,  we  stress  the  danger  of  now  turning  away  from 
particular  local  situations. 

One  of  the  issues  which  clamours  for  attention  at  the  local  level  is 
that  of  worship.  We  had  hoped  to  get  more  help  from  the  way  the 
Commission  organizes  its  own  worship  and  were  disappointed  that  there 
was  not  a real  link  between  the  worship  and  the  community  working 
here  together. 

Since  Lund  we  have  known  that  the  only  criterion  for  our  work  is 
the  Gospel  of  Christ;  this  conviction  challenges  in  judgment  our  tradi- 
tions, our  history  and  our  interpretations  of  the  Gospel  itself.  Never- 
theless, however,  in  most  of  our  studies  we  are  in  danger  of  keeping  only 
the  method  of  comparing  our  different  understandings.  We  believe  it 
is  the  work  of  the  Commission  not  only  to  confront  the  churches  in  their 
disunity,  but  primarily  to  confront  them  with  the  Gospel.  We  are  called, 
not  to  agree  with  one  another,  but  to  be  renewed  ourselves  by  the  Word 
of  God  and  to  be  accepted  by  Him. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  Fr.  John  Long  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  observers. 
Fr.  Long’s  remarks  are  summarized  below: 

I find  myself  in  quite  a difficulty  in  being  asked  to  represent  the 
observers,  who  are  here  very  much  individuals.  Therefore  these  remarks 
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are  inevitably  coloured  by  my  own  personal  observations.  First,  I want 
to  say  that  despite  our  technical  title  we  have  not  been  observers  here. 
We  have  felt  very  much  at  ease  and  part  of  the  life  being  lived  here  these 
past  few  days.  We  have  not  been  “observers”  either  in  the  work  of 
the  Sections,  or  in  private  conversations,  or  in  prayer.  Here  I must 
add  that  Fr.  Beaup£re  has  asked  that  I should  express  thanks  for  being 
invited  to  lead  worship,  an  opportunity  he  has  particularly  appreciated. 

This  is  the  second  meeting  of  the  Commission  I have  attended. 
Inevitably  I am  tempted  to  compare  this  meeting  with  that  at  Aarhus. 
There  are  differences.  The  Aarhus  meeting  reacted  to  Montreal,  with 
all  the  questions  it  raised,  and  there  was  a certain  anxiety  in  the  search 
for  new  study  methods. 

But  Bristol  has  given  the  impression  of  a group  much  more  at  peace 
with  itself;  there  has  been  an  atmosphere  of  calm  and  understanding 
which  did  not  rule  out  differences,  but  a group  with  much  more  aware- 
ness of  what  it  is  doing  and  where  it  is  going.  For  example,  the  discussion 
concerning  conservative  evangelicals  was  not  raised  just  as  a question 
of  form,  but  as  part  of  a much  wider  discussion  that  has  gone  on  here 
in  the  last  few  days,  especially  on  the  hermeneutical  question.  This 
reflects  the  relationship  seen  by  the  Commission  between  the  scientific 
work  of  the  theologian  and  the  pastoral  work  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
to  the  world.  In  this  way  the  problem  of  conservatives  is  seen  as  the 
problem  of  all  of  us.  I think  Faith  and  Order  can  be  of  great  use  to  us 
in  helping  us  to  maintain  unity  among  ourselves  and  not  just  between 
the  churches. 

We  also  hope  very  much  that  methods  will  be  worked  out  for 
improved  circulation  of  information.  The  valuable  work  of  theologians 
all  over  the  world  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Faith  and 
Order  and  used  by  them.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  must  never 
become  a closed  affair. 

Perhaps  I could  also  say  here  a word  about  Roman  Catholic  parti- 
cipation in  Faith  and  Order  work.  We  are  very  happy  indeed  at  the 
discussion  of  this  matter ; it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  do  our  work  in  isolation  from  each  other.  I can  assure  you 
that  any  proposals  coming  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  for 
closer  collaboration  will  be  very  positively  received.  What  we  have 
heard  here  leads  us  to  hope  for  an  increase  in  work  together  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Chairman  thanked  both  Mr.  Murphy  and  Fr.  Long  for  their  comments 
and  observations,  and  the  session  was  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session  Tuesday  8 August  1967 

In  the  afternoon  all  participants  were  the  guests  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  and 
Mrs.  Tomkins  at  a Garden  Party  at  Bishop’s  House. 

In  the  session  which  followed  immediately  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Bristol 
gave  an  address  on  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order  work.  (For  full  text  see  Appen- 
dix 8,  pp.  161-168). 
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Professor  Minear,  the  Chairman,  in  thanking  the  Bishop  for  his  address,  paid 
tribute  to  his  long  years  of  association  with  Faith  and  Order,  from  his  first  atten- 
dance as  a Youth  Delegate  at  a meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee  in  1936, 
through  his  years  as  Faith  and  Order  Secretary  up  to  the  Lund  Conference,  and 
his  service  as  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee  since  1954. 

\ 

Closing  Actions 

The  Chairman  then  extended  his  thanks  to  all  who  had  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting.  He  paid  particular  thanks  to  the  chairmen  and  secretaries 
of  the  Sections,  and  to  those  who  had  addressed  the  plenary  sessions.  He  then 
gave  the  floor  to  the  Director  of  the  Secretariat,  Dr.  Vischer. 

Dr.  Vischer  then  expressed  the  thanks  of  all  to  Professor  Minear  and  Bishop 
Tomkins  as  they  retired  from  office.  He  noted  in  particular  that  when  working 
as  a staff  member  with  Professor  Minear,  one  was  entranced  by  his  infinite  concern 
and  lively  imagination,  especially  evident  when  working  on  biblical  texts.  His 
willingness  to  help  in  any  detail  and  his  fund  of  new  ideas  were  invaluable,  both 
when  he  was  a member  of  the  staff  and  since  he  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  thanking  Bishop  Tomkins,  Dr.  Vischer  spoke  of  the  unusual  combination 
of  distance  and  presence  possessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  He  united  an  objective 
perspective  with  intimate  involvement  in  the  issues.  Particularly  appreciated  by 
the  staff  was  his  constant  help  on  difficult  issues  of  any  kind. 

The  session  was  then  adjourned. 


Closing  Worship 

Dean  Spivey  conducted  the  service  and  preached  the  sermon  in  a closing  act 
of  worship  held  at  8 : 15  p.m. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  1 


Opening  Address 

by  Lukas  Vischer 

Director  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 


Three  years  ago  when  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  met  at  Aarhus,  it  had 
the  task  of  planning  a programme  for  a new  period.  The  Fourth  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  had  taken  place  the  previous  year.  Like  all  world  conferences, 
it  had  produced  a great  number  of  recommendations  and  suggestions.  Every 
question  which  could  not  be  considered  by  the  conference  itself  or  which  remained 
i unresolved  for  other  reasons  was  commended  to  further  study.  And  there  was 
| certainly  no  lack  of  such  questions!  New  churches  with  new  problems  had  joined 
the  conversation.  The  general  theological  discussion  had  changed  and  had  placed 
new  questions  in  the  foreground.  A series  of  practical  problems  demanded  theolog- 
\ ical  clarification.  Therefore  the  Commission  had  a difficult  task.  From  a per- 
plexing abundance,  it  had  to  choose,  and  even  a strict  choice  led  to  a rich,  perhaps 
, even  too  rich,  programme.  At  this  point  some  of  the  Commission  members  raised 
j warning  voices.  They  recalled  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  had  come  into 
; being  for  a particular  goal,  i.e.  to  clarify  theologically  those  problems  which  have 
| to  do  with  the  unity  of  God’s  people.  Therefore  they  insisted  that  before  anything 
I else  a new,  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  should  be  started. 

! The  Commission  listened  to  this  warning.  A many-faceted  programme  was  decided 
upon.  More  than  ten  separate  studies  on  the  most  varied  themes  were  to  be  con- 
I ducted.  To  guard  against  the  scattering  into  various  directions,  however,  a special 
j group  was  assigned  the  task  to  re-examine  the  problem  of  unity  in  the  new  ecumen- 
ical situation.  Obviously  the  unity  of  the  people  of  God  had  to  remain  the  central 
■ theme  in  the  multiplicity  of  themes. 

Without  doubt,  this  decision  has  proved  itself  wise.  If  the  number  of  possible 
studies  and  activities  seemed  too  great  three  years  ago,  it  has  not  diminished  since 
then.  As  the  ecumenical  movement  expands,  new  theological  and  practical  pro- 
blems present  themselves,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  not  to  grapple  with  them. 

1 Therefore  there  is  an  even  greater  danger  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  will 
lose  sight  of  its  overriding  goal  and  will  disintegrate  in  a vast  variety  of  theological 
undertakings,  not  unlike  a modern  suburb  which  is  built  without  a master  plan 
i according  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  Thus  the  central  study  on  the  meaning  of 
unity  had  a healthy  effect.  In  the  face  of  constantly  increasing  demands,  it  recalled 
the  Movement’s  central  task  to  further  and  maintain  the  communion  of  Christians. 

Let  me  mention  a few  of  the  tasks  which  have  been  added  or  which  have  come 
more  to  the  fore  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission. 
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1.  First  we  should  mention  the  tasks  which  have  grown  and  which  continue  to 
grow  out  of  the  constant  expansion  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  At  the  Commis- 
sion’s meeting  in  Aarhus  there  was  a fairly  detailed  discussion  of  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  theological  problems  raised  by  the  encounter  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
traditions.  It  was  decided  to  form  two  groups  with  equal  representation  from 
Orthodox  and  Western  theologians  (the  Patristic  Study  Group  and  the  Study  on 
the  Councils  of  the  Early  Church).  At  that  time,  however,  the  tasks  which  were 
to  develop  out  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  could  not  yet  really  be  discussed. 
It  was  certainly  already  clear  that  the  Council’s  decisions  and  the  active  participa- 
tion by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  ecumenical  movement  would  influence 
the  theological  discussion  in  many  respects.  But  the  conciliar  sessions  were  not  yet 
concluded  and  the  forms  that  relationships  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  take  were  not  yet  clear.  This  has  since 
changed.  In  January  1965  the  so-called  Joint  Working  Group  was  formed,  and 
the  first  meetings  have  already  made  clear  that  new  responsibilities  would  fall  to 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  It  was  proposed  to  form  a special  theological 
commission  to  study  the  theme  Catholicity  and  Apostolicity,  and  the  Secretariat 
has  been  called  upon  when  particular  theological  problems  arose,  e.g.,  it  was  given 
responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  discussions  on  the  problem  of  mixed  mar- 
riages: a subject  which  strangely  enough  had  previously  scarcely  been  considered 
within  the  framework  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Further  tasks  are  beginning  to  appear.  As  joint  work  progresses,  new  theolog- 
ical problems  arise  which  demand  clarification  if  fellowship  is  to  be  deepened. 
To  the  extent  that  one  can  judge  now,  the  most  urgent  task  does  not  lie  in  analyzing 
the  conciliar  texts  and  making  the  problems  expressly  considered  there  the  object 
of  joint  study.  Certainly  this  is  necessary.  The  possibilities  for  the  ecumenical 
movement  opened  by  the  conciliar  documents  must  be  exhausted,  and  requests 
have  come  from  various  sides  that  efforts  in  this  direction  be  undertaken.1  It  is 
more  important,  however,  to  deal  with  the  problems  which  are  being  raised  within 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  today  and  tomorrow,  problems  which  come  less 
from  the  texts  than  from  the  fact  of  the  Council  and  which  have  been  pushed  into 
the  centre  of  the  post-conciliar  theological  discussion : for  example,  the  authority 
of  Scripture  and  the  hermeneutical  question;  authority  and  freedom  in  the  Church; 
tradition,  lasting  validity  and  change  or  evolution  of  doctrine;  the  relationship 
between  Church  and  world.  Or  course,  all  of  these  questions  are  raised  in  other 
churches,  not  only  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  somewhat  different  pre- 
suppositions, but  with  the  same  urgency;  a common  answer  could  therefore  have 
decisive  significance  for  the  future.  How  can  all  of  this  be  tackled,  however  ? Are 
we  going  to  establish  one  special  commission  after  another?  Or  can  all  of  these 
questions  find  their  place  and  attention  within  a general  programme  ? This  question 
is  open  and  unclear : we  need  to  discuss  it  here  and  come  at  least  a step  closer  to 
an  answer. 

Not  only  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  raised  new  problems;  other  churches 
which  were  formerly  only  on  the  fringes  of  the  ecumenical  movement  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  expansion.  In  this  connection  we  might  mention  two  meetings 


1 Cf.  Recommendations  of  the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Geneva,  February, 
1966. 
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with  representatives  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  which  led  to  an  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  Commandment. 

2.  A second  task  which  has  demanded  increased  attention  since  the  last  meeting 
i was  relationship  with  the  confessional  families,  or  whatever  term  one  may  wish 

to  use  for  them.  The  last  few  years  have  brought  an  important  shift.  Formerly 
, the  confessional  families  seldom  participated  directly  in  the  ecumenical  discussion ; 
i now  they  have  increasingly  entered  into  direct  relationships  with  one  another  — 
in  part  as  a result  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  The  ecumenical  discussion  at 
the  world  level  has  become  more  intensive  and  from  all  indications  will  continue 
j to  do  so.  There  is,  for  example,  the  resumption  of  the  conversations  between  the 
Anglican  Communion  and  the  Orthodox  churches,  between  the  Old  Catholic  and 
the  Orthodox  churches ; there  are  the  closer  relationships  between  the  International 
Congregational  Council  and  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  and  between 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches; 
t there  are  the  numerous  conversations  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
begun.  A whole  new  network  of  relationships  has  developed,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  in  content  and  character,  most  of  these  conversations  are  to  a large  extent  part 
; of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement.  How  can  all  of  these  conversations  be  related 
to  one  another?  This  question  has  been  posed  repeatedly  in  recent  years.  It  has 
been  discussed  particularly  at  the  annual  meetings  of  executive  secretaries  of  the 
confessional  families.  Clarification  of  this  question  is  only  beginning.  The  convic- 
tion is  growing,  however,  that  these  conversations  should  not  only  be  coordinated, 
but  should  also  be  conducted  in  close  contact  with  the  general  faith  and  order 
; discussion.  One  expression  of  this  conviction  is  that  for  the  first  time  representa- 
I tives  of  the  various  world  communions  are  here  participating  in  a meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

3.  As  a third  point,  I should  like  to  mention  here  union  negotiations.  They 
are  of  course  not  a new  element  in  the  Commission’s  work.  There  has  been  no 

; meeting  which  did  not  devote  considerable  time  to  the  progress  and  the  problems 
I of  union  movements.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  here  also  new  tasks 
have  arisen  for  the  Commission.  Why?  Simply  because  the  number  of  negotia- 
tions has  increased  in  recent  years  and  the  unions  — or  more  precisely,  the  possi- 
bilities of  unions  — have  become  a much  more  serious  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
i churches.  Contact,  exchange,  coordination  have  become  increasingly  obvious 
necessities.  Why  should  the  churches  in  each  country  conduct  negotiations  as 
though  they  were  dependent  only  on  themselves  ? Why  should  they  not  learn  from 
, the  experiences,  errors,  and  successes  of  other  negotiations?  They  all  face  an 
increasingly  urgent  question:  what  relationship  will  the  churches,  once  united, 
have  with  each  other  ? Can  they  not  prepare  these  future  relations  together  ? At 
its  last  meeting,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  decided  to  invite  representatives 
of  the  various  negotiations  to  a consultation.  The  decision  was  taken  with  some 
hesitation.  Would  it  be  understood  correctly?  The  response  was  more  than 
; encouraging.  Not  one  of  the  churches  or  commissions  invited  declined,  and  the 
delegates  formed  a close  fellowship  right  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.  The 
' exchange  of  views  was  fruitful,  and  the  consultation  proposed  a number  of  concrete 
i recommendations.  They  unanimously  requested  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion provide  more  services  in  the  future.  Not  only  should  it  serve  as  a clearing 
house,  it  should  also  aid  in  the  clarification  of  both  general  and  particular  prob- 
lems. Themes  like  authority  and  freedom,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  role  of  money 
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in  the  church’s  life,  on  the  other,  were  mentioned.  If  all  of  these  recommendations 
were  to  be  carried  out,  considerable  time  and  energy  would  have  to  be  made  avail- 
able. Even  the  organization  of  similar  meetings  would  mean  considerable  expan- 
sion of  the  scope  of  responsibility. 

4.  One  final  source  of  new  tasks : co-operation  with  other  departments  of  the 
World  Council.  In  the  last  few  years  this  co-operation  has  become  an  established 
part  of  the  programme.  A number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  together  with 
other  departments,  and  it  seems  that  such  co-operation  will  expand  further.  This 
is  natural.  For  will  not  reflection  on  Faith  and  Order  become  sterile  if  it  does  not 
constantly  receive  stimuli  from  the  work  of  other  departments  and  remain,  through 
them,  in  contact  with  actual  problems  of  church  life?  And  can  the  Commission 
not  offer  service  here  and  there  in  contributing  to  theological  clarification  ? When 
the  Commission  met  in  1960  at  St.  Andrews,  the  work  and  insights  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  Laity  was  a subject  of  discussion.  It  may  be  that  at  a future  meeting 
the  Commission  would  do  well  to  consider  the  work  and  results  — or  perhaps 
better,  the  open  questions  — raised  by  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society. 
The  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  has  often  been  criticized  for  a lack 
of,  or  an  insufficient,  theological  basis  for  its  statements.  To  judge  the  conference 
exclusively  from  the  viewpoint  of  this  criticism  would  miss  its  significance,  how- 
ever. Everyone  is  agreed  that  most  of  the  theological  work  is  still  to  be  done.  The 
conference’s  significance  consists  much  more  in  that  it  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
of  how  widely  theological  reflection  is  divorced  from  actual  life  in  many  respects. 
Questions  which  concern  the  formulation  of  the  Gospel  itself,  but  also  Christian 
anthropology  and  ecclesiology,  have  been  raised  and  cannot  be  evaded.  Does  not 
the  Commission,  therefore,  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  both  critically  and 
more  importantly,  constructively  in  the  theological  interpretation  of  this  explosive 
event?  Preliminary  plans  have  been  made,  but  of  course,  they  have  not  yet  led 
to  any  conclusions. 

* 

* * 

When  we  take  all  of  these  developments  together,  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  Movement’s  central  goal  in  mind  becomes  even  clearer.  Each  individual  task 
has  its  urgency  and  those  who  are  directly  confronted  can  scarcely  evade  this 
urgency.  Who  would  wish  to  declare  any  one  of  the  new  possibilities  to  be  secon- 
dary or  dispensable ! If  the  Movement  is  to  retain  its  unifying  goal,  however,  and 
is  not  to  disintegrate  into  a series  of  disparate  undertakings,  all  of  the  individual 
endeavours  must  remain  subordinate  to  the  one  endeavour:  to  make  the  way  to 
full  communion  possible  for  the  divided  churches  and,  one  must  immediately  add, 
to  maintain  it  where  new  divisions  threaten.  This  goal  must  be  both  the  criterion 
of  selection  and  the  centre  of  studies. 

•*  This  brings  us  to  the  decisive  question  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  unity, 
by  full  communion,  and  how  theological  reflection  can  best  serve  it  today.  We 
are  all  aware  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is  still  far  from  clear,  that  it  has  even 
undergone  certain  changes  in  the  course  of  time.  What  is  the  full  communion 
demanded  by  Christ  ? What  image  of  unity  do  we  have  ? What  is  division  ? What 
are  the  deepest  reasons  that  keep  the  churches  from  communion?  What  studies 
are  necessary  to  achieve  an  advance  today?  And  what  methods  are  the  most 
promising  ? All  of  these  questions  must  constantly  be  re-examined,  and  it  is  decisive 
that  this  examination  be  conducted  with  sufficient  breadth  and  openness.  Unity 
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can  easily  be  understood  too  narrowly  and  especially  too  externally  and  superfi- 
cially. Interest  can  be  directed  too  exclusively  toward  the  differences  which  have 
divided  the  churches  in  the  past  and  which,  at  first  glance,  seem  to  be  the  cause  of 
! division  today.  The  entire  task  can  be  seen  as  clarifying  these  differences,  as 
('  overcoming  or  dismantling  them.  This  understanding  of  unity  results  in  a limi- 
tation of  the  horizon.  Only  that  which  serves  to  bring  the  positions  closer  together 

Sand  into  agreement  is  considered  desirable.  New  questions  which  enter  theology 
and  move  the  churches  are  felt  to  be  disturbing  factors,  threats  to  the  enterprise. 
A movement  with  unity  as  its  goal  must  guard  particularly  against  such  limitation. 
It  may  not  close  itself  to  new  controversies  for  the  sake  of  unity.  Rather  it  must 

I discuss  the  question  of  unity  in  the  midst  of  these  controversies  and  clarify  it 
there.  Otherwise  it  would  be  crippled  and  in  the  long  run,  not  fulfilling  its  own  goal. 

* * * 

On  the  basis  of  the  studies  which  have  been  conducted  in  the  past  three  years, 
what  can  we  now  say  about  the  Movement’s  central  task?  To  what  extent  have 
these  studies  served  the  single  goal?  What  new  theological  problems  have  they 
>\  brought  to  the  fore?  What  conclusions  can  we  draw  for  future  studies  and  espe- 
I dally  for  future  methods  of  work?  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  these  questions 
in  detail  here,  but  it  may  serve  our  discussions  of  the  next  few  days  if  I offer  a few 
ij  preliminary  reflections  on  this  first  evening.  I shall  limit  myself  to  five  observations. 

1 . Some  of  the  studies  were  on  themes  which  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  Movement  from  the  beginning.  I am  thinking  especially  of  the  studies 
ji  on  the  Eucharist  and  the  Ministry.  In  no  period  have  these  questions  not  been 
> considered,  directly  or  at  least  indirectly.  And  obviously  until  the  churches  have 
;!  found  full  communion,  these  questions  must  be  considered.  The  churches  are 
divided  on  these  questions,  and  they  can  restore  unity  only  by  coming  to  agreement 
; on  these  obvious  differences.  The  sacraments  and  the  ministry  are  not  only  per- 
manent Faith  and  Order  discussions,  they  are  also  almost  unavoidably  on  the 
! agenda  of  every  serious  conversation  between  churches.  It  is  therefore  natural 
| that  the  Commission  is  continually  giving  them  its  attention. 

One  can  even  ask  whether  this  has  happened  enough  in  recent  years.  Should 
not  other  obvious  problems  also  have  been  considered?  In  November  1966,  the 
! East  Asia  Christian  Conference  held  a conference  on  “Confessing  the  Faith”. 
Could  it  not  have  been  even  more  successful  had  it  been  able  to  refer  to  an  ecumen- 
ical study  on  confessing  and  confessions  ? And  would  not  numerous  union  discus- 
I sions  also  have  profited  from  such  a study  ? Baptism  is  a similar  case.  To  be  sure, 

; the  theological  commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church  discussed  the  question  in 
; detail  some  years  ago  and  presented  a report  which  has  found  relatively  broad  and 
j favourable  response.  The  situation  has  changed  considerably  since  then,  however, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  efforts,  brought  to  a provisional  conclusion  then, 
ought  to  be  taken  up  again  on  a broader  basis.  There  are  new  efforts  going  on  in 
, various  churches  and  without  doubt  the  report  could  be  expanded  in  more  than 
i one  respect  and  made  more  concrete. 

When  we  talk  about  such  studies,  we  must  immediately  add  that  a change  has 
taken  place.  The  interest  has  shifted  noticeably.  Today  the  weight  of  doctrinal 
differences  is  much  less  felt.  The  conversation  is  much  more  concerned  with  prob- 
lems which  all  of  the  churches  must  face  in  confrontation  with  the  modern  world. 
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One  could  say:  the  differences  pale  before  the  urgency  with  which  renewal  is 
demanded  of  all  the  churches.  What  is  the  significance  of  different  understandings 
of  the  Eucharist  when  all  the  churches  are  seeking  more  authentic  and  convincing 
forms  of  worship  ? Therefore,  must  not  the  ecumenical  discussion  consist  primarily 
of  searching  together  for  ways  of  reform?  What  do  different  understandings  of 
ministry,  ordination,  and  succession  mean  when  all  churches  face  the  question  of 
what  patterns  of  ministry  best  correspond  to  the  present  time,  and  in  spite  of  their 
differences  often  reach  similar  solutions?  Therefore  must  not  the  ecumenical 
discussion  consist  primarily  of  helping  one  another  and  working  together  on  con- 
crete recommendations?  The  tendency  is  doubtless  in  this  direction.  I recall  a 
group  which  debated  whether  it  is  exaggerated  to  call  the  “official”  differences 
between  the  churches  “ghostly”  (gespenstisch).  Their  final  vote  gave  a clear 
majority  to  the  word  “ghostly”  and  it  was  retained  in  the  report  — without  reality 
in  flesh  and  blood! 

However  justified  and  hopeful  this  development  may  be,  it  perhaps  contains  a 
bit  of  illusion.  Although  the  differences  pale  and  the  path  for  common  advance 
seems  freer,  they  remain  a reality  insofar  as  they  still  determine  the  churches’ 
thought  and  form  in  many  respects.  The  ghosts  could  return,  even  if  in  different 
forms,  precisely  where  they  are  least  desired.  Therefore  the  effort  to  surmount 
the  differences  has  become  no  less  necessary.  Ultimately  it  serves  the  common 
advance.  This  has  been  the  experience  with  the  study  of  the  ministry,  for  example. 
Certainly,  the  attempt  to  work  concretely  on  new  patterns  of  ministry  led  to  nota- 
ble results.  At  the  same  time  it  made  clear  that  only  after  a clarification  of  the 
understandings  of  ordination  could  further  steps  be  taken.  The  differences  in 
understanding  have  such  a strong  effect  that  they  cannot  be  left  unresolved.  Exper- 
ience with  the  question  of  confession  is  similar.  The  East  Asia  Christian  Confer- 
ence intentionally  chose  as  title  of  its  conference  “Confessing  the  Faith”.  They 
were  not  to  consider  the  confessions  of  the  past  and  the  differences  they  express. 
Rather  the  conference  was  to  examine  what  can  be  confessed  together  today.  ' 
This  led  to  important  common  statements;  it  also  showed,  however,  that  only 
conscious  clarification  of  the  contradictory  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  past 
would  open  the  possibilities  of  confessing  anew. 

Therefore  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  cannot  cease  to  clarify  the  differences 
and  opening  possibilities  for  consensus,  even  though  many  Christians  do  not  attach 
the  same  determinative  importance  to  this  consensus  that  they  did  earlier.  On  the 
basis  of  this  endeavour,  the  Movement  can  more  freely  and  effectively  turn  to  the 
problems  of  renewal  and  reform  which  the  churches  share. 

2.  A second  series  of  studies  deal  with  tradition  and  the  history  of  the  Church. 
The  Patristic  Study  Group  examined  a text  by  Basil  the  Great  and  attempted  to 
clarify  the  authority  and  significance  which  belong  to  the  Fathers  of  the  first  centu- 
ries. Another  group  directed  its  attention  to  the  nature  and  function  of  the  conciliar 
process  in  the  ancient  Church.  What  is  the  place  of  these  studies  ? They  are  a rela- 
tively new  element  in  the  Commission’s  programme  and  may  seem,  at  first  glance, 
to  serve  purely  historical  interests. 

The  questions  studied  here  stand  in  direct  relationship  to  the  general  question 
of  unity,  however.  First,  simply  because  the  churches  are  not  in  agreement  on  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers  and  the  councils,  and  this  disagreement  results  in  deep 
differences  of  theology  and  practice.  But  they  also  belong  to  the  Commission’s 
programme  in  an  even  more  general  sense.  They  are  a necessary  result  of  the  insight 
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that  unity  can  be  achieved  only  when  a common  understanding  of  the  history  o 
God’s  one  people  through  the  centuries  becomes  possible.  We  cannot  by-pass  the 
time  between  the  Apostles  and  our  generation.  In  Christ,  God  created  the  Church 
as  a community  in  history,  and  he  promised  to  maintain  her  as  his  work  until  the 
end  of  time.  Has  this  promise  not  been  fulfilled  ? Has  she  not  been  maintained  as 
this  one  people  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  ? If  this  is  so,  further  problems  imme- 
diately present  themselves.  How  has  God  maintained  her  through  the  centuries  ? 
How  are  the  divisions  in  this  historical  continuity  to  be  understood?  Does  this 
fact  not  contradict  God’s  promise?  And  how  can  we  understand  as  part  of  this 
continuity  the  movement  toward  a new  unity?  The  ecumenical  movement  ought 
I not  to  be  seen  only  against  the  background  of  the  divisions  which  have  character- 
ized the  last  centuries.  It  must  be  understood  in  the  whole  context  of  God’s 
promise  and  its  fulfillment  in  history,  and  the  confrontation  with  the  first  centuries 
clearly  contributed  to  a clarification  of  this  context. 

r In  the  ecumenical  movement  unity  has  often  been  understood  too  spiritually. 
Texts  repeatedly  say  that  the  unity  given  in  Christ  must  be  made  “manifest”.  How 
this  unity  in  Christ  is  given  is  not  clear.  One  sometimes  gains  the  impression  that 
i this  unity  is  an  invisible,  spiritual  relationship  which  perhaps  appeared  once,  then 
ceased  to  be  a tangible  reality,  and  must  now  be  made  manifest  again.  The  con- 
! tinuity  of  God’s  activity  with  his  people  is  not  expressed  in  these  formulations. 
Even  the  unity  statement  of  New  Delhi  is  not  completely  free  from  this  misunder- 
standing. It  speaks  of  unity  with  Christians  of  all  ages,  to  be  sure.  But  it  declares 
that  unity  is  being  “made  visible”;  this  appears  to  start  from  the  position  that 
unity  is  first  an  invisible  entity.  The  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  in  its 
greatness  and  poverty  always  exists  in  history  is  not  really  taken  into  account. 
Attention  has  repeatedly  been  called  to  this  deficiency  — and  not  only  by  churches 
which  tend  to  identify  the  continuity  of  God’s  one  people  with  their  own  history. 
The  whole  work  of  recent  years  on  tradition  and  traditions  indicates  that  there  is 
; a growing  awareness  of  historical  continuity  through  the  centuries. 

The  problem  of  continuity  in  history  cannot  be  explained  only  through  system- 
i atic  reflection,  however.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  occupied  with  history  itself. 
Therefore  studies  like  the  two  mentioned  belong  especially  to  the  Movement’s 
programme.  When  the  two  groups  recommend  to  the  Commission  a study  in  the 
coming  period  of  a particular  council  (e.g.  Chalcedon)  and  its  effect  on  subsequent 
history,  this  ought  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  an  archaeological,  historical 
interest. 

3.  The  third  observation  concerns  the  method  of  work.  The  question  about 
method  has  been  posed  repeatedly  through  the  decades,  and  it  has  become  a 
custom  to  identify  the  progress  in  the  Movement’s  history  with  changes  in  method. 
The  first  period  was  marked  primarily  by  the  method  of  comparison.  The  first 
ij  World  Conference  in  Lausanne  saw  its  goal  expressly  in  placing  the  various  positions 
;■  and  convictions  side  by  side  and  then  in  all  candour  establishing  what  is  shared 
and  what  really  divides.  However  much  this  effort  may  have  contributed  to 
I clarification  of  relationships  and  oppositions,  it  was  not  able  to  overcome  these 
I'  differences.  Therefore  the  Third  World  Conference  in  Lund  recommended  going 
i behind  the  obvious  differences  to  make  a joint  study  of  the  relationship  between 
; Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Church.  Its  hope  was  that  a deeper,  common 
I understanding  of  this  basic  relationship  would  reveal  some  differences  in  a new 
light. 
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This  “Christological  method”,  as  it  has  often  been  called  in  an  abbreviated 
way,  has  determined  the  work  for  several  years  and  without  doubt  has  led  to  a 
number  of  results  which  could  not  have  been  realized  without  the  change  in  Lund. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  repeatedly  called  into  question,  however.  Not  that 
anyone  did  not  wish  to  pursue  its  intention.  The  question  is  whether  its  presuppo- 
sitions do  not  stand  in  need  of  re-examination,  expansion,  and  deepening.  The 
first  criticism  came  from  the  Fourth  World  Conference  at  Montreal  and  came 
primarily  from  New  Testament  scholarship.  Does  this  method  not  depend  to  a 
too  large  extent  upon  the  presupposition  that  a particular  Christology,  a particular 
pneumatology,  and  a particular  ecclesiology  are  to  be  found  in  the  apostolic 
witness?  Is  it  really  possible  to  draw  one  view  from  the  New  Testament  which 
would  then  serve  as  a critical  criterion  in  the  ecumenical  discussion  ? Are  not  the 
differences  in  the  New  Testament  itself  much  greater  than  has  generally  been  as- 
sumed, so  great  in  fact,  that  one  must  count  on  different,  perhaps  even  partially 
contradictory,  Christologies,  pneumatologies,  and  ecclesiologies  ? And  should  not 
this  variety  be  made  the  object  of  common  study  ? 

The  first  reaction  of  many  to  this  question  was  negative.  Would  such  a view 
of  things  not  destroy  the  whole  basis  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement?  Not 
only  has  this  criticism  grown  in  recent  years,  it  has  increasingly  proved  justified. 
It  can  call  upon  facts  which  cannot  be  pushed  aside  or  ignored.  Reflection  on  the 
differences  in  the  New  Testament  is  increasingly  urgent,  and  it  may  be  that  a new 
methodological  principle  for  further  work  will  result.  Instead  of  looking  for  a 
single  view  within  the  varieties  of  the  New  Testament  one  should  seek  ways  to 
evaluate  the  differences  and  oppositions.  We  all  know  that  the  relationship  between 
the  differences  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  differences  among  the  churches  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  A large  field  presents  itself  here;  perhaps  this 
new  methodological  question  will  not  only  fail  to  destroy  the  Movement’s  basis, 
it  may  open  new,  unexpected  possibilities. 

Two  studies  of  the  last  few  years  raise  this  methodological  question  with  par- 
ticular urgency:  that  on  the  “hermeneutical  question”  and  that  on  “Spirit,  Order 
and  Organization.”  The  first  sought  to  achieve  some  clarity  on  how  the  biblical 
witness  is  to  be  understood  and  interpreted  in  its  diversity.  The  second  occupied 
itself,  among  other  things,  with  the  recurrent  precedent  in  the  Church’s  history 
that  disregard  for  real,  biblically-based  diversity  can  lead  to  lasting  divisions.  Both 
studies  are  still  in  the  beginning  stages  and  require  deepening.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  at  this  meeting  the  Commission  will  contribute  to  this  process. 

4.  Have  we  said  everything  then  ? If  unity  among  the  churches  is  to  be  furthered 
and  maintained,  is  not  a more  far-reaching  change  and  expansion  of  the  programme 
necessary?  Must  the  Commission  not  address  itself  to  the  large  questions  which 
the  churches  raise  when  they  seek  to  formulate,  proclaim,  and  live  the  Gospel 
appropriately  in  the  present  time  ? 

The  discussion  of  unity  cannot  be  conducted  in  isolation  from  the  general 
development  of  the  Church  and  of  theology.  While  this  discussion  is  going  on,  all 
of  the  churches  are  faced  with  the  modern  world,  with  its  presuppositions,  catego- 
ries and  forms  of  life.  The  churches’  own  presuppositions  and  categories  of  thought 
change  in  this  confrontation,  and  clearly  this  change  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  discussion  between  the  churches.  The  churches  split  apart  in  a time  when 
theological  statements  about  God  were  not  called  into  question  as  such.  The 
transcendent  reality  of  God  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides  in  the  same  way,  and 
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the  differences  existed  within  the  framework  of  this  common  presupposition.  Today, 
however,  the  churches  find  themselves  in  a world  in  which  precisely  this  framework 
is  radically  questioned,  and  they  need  more  and  more  to  express  the  Gospel  in 
a new  way.  The  criticism  often  takes  strange  forms,  as  with  the  theologians  who 
| speculate  on  the  death  of  God  and  find  pleasure  in  composing  his  requiem.  But 
no  serious  theologian  can  retreat  from  the  task  of  reflecting  on  the  change  which 
i has  actually  occurred. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  beginning  of  this  radical  change  is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
1 churches  have  come  closer  to  one  another  and  have  taken  up  ecumenical  conversa- 
tion. In  this  new  confrontation,  differences  suddenly  appear  open  to  discussion. 
Of  course,  the  churches  have  always  claimed  that  other  — much  more  spiritual  — 
i reasons  were  decisive.  However,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statement  someone  once 
made  that  the  confrontation  with  the  modem  world  has  “driven”  ( zusammen - 
geprugelt)  the  churches  together.  More  important  in  our  context  is  that  the  change 
is  also  the  source  of  new  tensions  which  cut  across  all  of  the  churches  and  therefore 
I also  of  the  communion  growing  between  them.  The  attempt  to  conceive  the  Gospel 
anew  in  theology  and  practice  becomes  the  source  of  controversies  and  disputes. 
Not  that  divisions  in  the  old  confessional  sense  of  the  word  have  resulted,  but 
there  is  a rupture  of  communications,  an  internal  threat,  a hollowing  and  practical 
jl  disintegration  of  community;  occasionally  special  groups  form,  and  there  are  at 
, least  temporary  breaches.  Must  not  the  interest  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement 
| extend  to  these  theological  problems  precisely  for  the  sake  of  unity?  Must  the 
' Commission  not  do  all  in  its  power  to  help  the  churches  appropriate  for  themselves 
the  Gospel  anew  and  not  break  apart  in  the  process  ? 

At  its  last  meeting  the  Commission  basically  approved  this  task,  and  the  study 
; on  “God  in  Nature  and  History”  is  the  first  attempt  in  this  direction.  The  Com- 
|l  mission  must  make  plans  on  how  to  proceed  on  this  path.  The  study  on  “God  in 
Nature  and  History”  led  to  the  recommendation  that  anthropology,  the  Christian 
understanding  of  humanity  and  man,  be  the  subject  of  further  consideration. 

| Doubtless  many  reasons  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  suggestion.  Is  it  not  a changed 
! image  and  awareness  of  man  which  seems  to  require  a new  formulation  of  the 
Gospel  ? And  would  some  clarification  not  result  if  this  change  were  confronted 
with  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament  ? In  any  case,  such  a study  clearly  belongs 
! within  the  scope  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  because  it  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  contemporary  controversies. 

5.  The  final  observation  concerns  prayer  and  spiritual  life  in  general.  The 
| Faith  and  Order  Movement  has  never  operated  exclusively  on  the  level  of  academic 
i theology.  Its  founders  well  knew  that  any  progress  could  only  come  from  prayer 
and  the  corresponding  spiritual  attitude.  One  of  Robert  Gardiner’s  first  writings 
dealt  with  prayer  and  what  has  been  called  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
“spiritual  ecumenism”.1  From  the  beginning,  furthering  joint  prayer  for  unity 
! has  belonged  to  the  Movement’s  tasks. 

Is  it  adequate  simply  to  recall  this  conviction  here  in  closing  ? Must  we  not  ask 
whether  common  prayer  and  common  spiritual  life  have  been  promoted  sufficiently 
in  the  past  years  ? Certainly,  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  is  observed 
more  widely  than  ever  before.  Co-operation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 


1 Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  15. 
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become  closer,  and  an  agreement  reached  last  year  with  the  Secretariat  for  Unity 
in  Rome  and  a number  of  Roman  Catholic  ecumenical  centres  permits  more  effec- 
tive preparation  for  the  week.  This  expansion  ought  not  to  deceive  us,  however, 
for  in  most  churches  spiritual  life  is  exposed  to  a fundamental  crisis.  When 
Robert  Gardiner  wrote  on  prayer  in  1913,  he  could  assume  the  self-evident  spir- 
itual agreement  of  numerous  Christians  in  numerous  churches.  Although  they 
were  divided  in  many  respects,  they  shared  this  spiritual  presupposition.  The  situa- 
tion has  changed.  The  present  generation  lives  less  with  an  established  practice 
of  prayer;  rather  it  is  characterized  by  a wrestling  with  its  possibility  and  by  a 
search  for  appropriate  forms.  Is  the  Movement  participating  enough  in  this  wres- 
tling and  searching  ? Is  it  really  helping  clarify  the  actual  spiritual  problems  which 
cut  through  all  the  churches  ? 

Perhaps  therefore  the  theme  introduced  by  Gardiner  in  the  very  beginning 
should  be  taken  up  again  today.  We  must  not  only  seek  to  understand  and  learn 
what  praying  means.  We  must  seek  to  understand  how  the  presence  of  God 
should  be  lived  in  a changed  world,  how  Christ’s  name  should  be  honoured  and 
praised.  Perhaps  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  has  its  most  important  task  today 
in  this  pastoral  responsibility. 
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APPENDIX  2 


Some  Considerations  on  Methods 

Address  by  Professor  Edmund  Schlink 


In  every  progressive  endeavour  it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  engage 
in  methodological  consideration  and  to  ask  critically  whether  previously  used 
methods  continue  to  be  adequate  for  new  questions  or  whether  a shift  to  a new 
methodology  is  required.  This  is  true  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission’s  work 
as  well.  At  Lund  the  Commission  made  a special  examination  of  its  work  in  this 
way.  Have  we  reached  a point  once  more  when  such  an  examination  needs  to  be 
made?  I am  convinced  that  we  are  again  in  the  position  where  such  a shift  is 
necessary.  To  be  sure,  the  theme  of  our  Commission,  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
remains  unchanged.  Through  the  decades  this  theme  has  proved  to  have  so  many 
levels,  however,  that  we  can  do  it  justice  only  by  increased  differentiation  of  ques- 
tions and  methods.  Let  me  attempt  to  do  this  by  looking  back  to  the  most  im- 
portant periods  of  our  Commission’s  history.  I am  limited  by  the  time  available 
to  me  to  brief  comments.  Four  important  stages  are  to  be  distinguished. 

1 . The  method  used  in  the  beginnings  of  Faith  and  Order  work  was  that  of 
comparison.  At  Lausanne  and  at  Edinburgh  the  representatives  of  the  separated 
churches  employed  this  method  to  understand  one  another  better  and  to  work  out 
as  clearly  and  comprehensively  as  possible  the  common  elements  within  their 
diversity.  This  method  was  increasingly  differentiated  so  that  at  Amsterdam  the 
question  (as  Karl  Barth  put  it)  was  about  “agreements  in  the  differences’’  and 
“differences  in  the  agreements”. 

The  pre-condition  of  this  method  was  the  situation  in  which  the  churches  had 
previously  lived  along  side  one  another  in  more  or  less  isolation ; now  each  church 
began,  from  its  own  presuppositions,  to  ask  what  in  the  tradition  of  other  churches 
was  familiar  in  terms  of  its  own  tradition.  In  terms  which  later  became  common 
— they  asked  about  the  “elements”  and  “traces”  of  the  Church  in  the  other 
churches,  starting  with  their  own  church  and  seeking  elements  of  it  in  the  others. 
This  is  also  the  basis  of  the  statements  on  non-Roman  churches  in  the  Constitution 
on  the  Church  and  in  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

The  comparative  method  will  always  be  indispensable  for  the  work  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission ; in  the  future  it  must  be  used  with  greater  care  and  on  the 
basis  of  more  precise  distinction.  To  underrate  it,  would  be  to  lose  sight  of  the 
Church’s  concrete,  historical  reality.  But  it  is  not  sufficient.  Using  this  method 
alone,  the  separated  churches  ultimately  remain  by  themselves  and  in  their  methods 
of  work  do  not  take  with  sufficient  seriousness  their  unity  in  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  conferences  at  Lausanne  and  Edinburgh  expressly  showed. 
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2.  An  important  new  methodological  consideration  was  introduced  at  Lund. 
Christ  and  the  Church  now  became  the  dominant  theme.  This  theme  had  meth- 
odological consequences,  since  all  churches  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  their  historical 
foundation  and  present  Lord.  In  the  foreground  was  placed  the  dimension  of 
history  and  more  particularly  the  history  of  salvation  which  leads  from  the  old 
covenant  to  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus  Christ  and  leads  also  from  him  to  the  Church. 
It  was  clear  that  the  comparison  of  the  churches  with  one  another  was  not  enough; 
it  was  necessary  to  begin  with  Jesus  Christ  as  the  common  basis  to  understand 
correctly  the  churches  of  today,  where  they  differ  and  what  they  have  in  common. 
The  common  concern  of  the  churches  for  the  understanding  of  Scriptures,  their 
witness  to  Christ,  and  their  statements  about  the  Church  took  priority. 

The  presupposition  of  this  methodological  step  was  that  unity  in  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  which  is  witnessed  from  the  beginning,  and  the  Scriptures  held  in  common 
by  the  churches.  To  be  sure,  the  churches  determine  the  relationship  between 
Scripture  and  tradition  differently  in  principle  and  their  statements  of  principle  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture  diverge  in  detail.  In  practice , however,  all  the  churches 
read  Scripture  in  their  worship,  use  it  as  the  text  for  sermons,  and  base  their  dog- 
matic statements  on  it.  Fruitful  new  findings  for  the  understanding  of  the  Church, 
of  baptism,  and  of  tradition  have  come  from  this  common  point  of  departure. 

We  cannot  give  up  this  engagement  with  Christ  and  with  Holy  Scripture. 
As  we  learn  to  understand  our  various  traditions  more  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Scriptures  and  to  compare  our  traditions  with  the  early  Christian  unity  witnessed 
to  in  the  Scriptures,  we  will  grow  together  more.  But  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  witness  to  Christ  and  the  understanding  of  the  Church  contained  in  the 
Bible  is  most  varied.  It  is  not  enough  to  begin  with  a harmonization  of  the  various 
biblical  witnesses,  because  any  such  harmonization  already  makes  a selection  out 
of  the  variety.  The  unity  of  Scripture  has  been  presupposed  much  too  self-evidently 
and  simply.  This  is  still  true  of  the  papers  presented  this  year  on  “The  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church”  and  “God  in  Nature  and  History”.  It  is  not 
enough  to  view  the  path  of  salvation  history  from  the  old  covenant  to  the  formation 
of  the  Church  as  a unity ; differences  arose  along  this  path  both  in  the  old  covenant 
and  in  the  early  Christian  period,  and  these  are  of  great  importance  for  under- 
standing the  differences  between  the  churches  today. 

3.  At  Montreal  there  followed  a further  important  step.  The  addresses  given 
by  E.  Kasemann  and  R.  E.  Brown  directed  attention  to  the  variety  of  New  Testa- 
ment understandings  of  the  Church.  Kasemann  understood  the  variety  in  part  as 
opposing  and  rejected  “an  unbroken  unity  of  New  Testament  ecclesiology”. 
Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  recognized  the  variety,  was  especially  con- 
cerned to  point  out  the  “elements  which  all  New  Testament  ecclesiologies  have 
in  common”:  “one  would  not  offer  a complete  picture  of  the  New  Testament 
concept  of  the  Church  if  one  were  to  neglect  them  (the  similarities)  to  the  advantage 
of  the  differences”.  These  two  addresses  pointed  to  the  problem  of  the  variety 
within  the  New  Testament  writings.  There  is  a variety  not  only  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  salvation  is 
appropriated  (in  justification,  rebirth,  sanctification,  etc.),  of  witness  to  Christ, 
of  church  order  (charisma  and  offices),  and  eschatology.  These  two  lectures  at 
Montreal  must  not  be  thought  of  merely  as  an  episode  in  the  work  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission.  Rather  they  reveal  the  necessity  for  a new  methodology. 
The  differences  within  the  New  Testament  unity  must  be  systematically  studied, 
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comprehensively  examined,  and  on  this  basis  a new  understanding  of  our  present 
differences  must  be  sought.  This  process  does  not  supersede  the  two  methods 
mentioned  previously;  and  neither  the  comparison  of  the  churches  nor  the  question 
about  the  unity  of  Scripture  are  rendered  superfluous.  The  two  previous  methods 
must,  however,  now  be  expanded  and  refined  by  the  third. 

The  fact  that  from  the  beginning  the  ecumenical  movement  has  sought  unity 
as  “unity  in  diversity”  as  stated  most  recently  in  the  declaration  of  unity  from 
New  Delhi  is  a pre-condition  of  this.  It  remained  unclear,  however,  how  far 
diversity  could  reach  and  of  what  it  could  consist  without  breaking  the  unity. 
The  formula  “unity  in  diversity”  thus  remained  abstract  and  ineffective,  although 
it  was  generally  accepted.  A consideration  of  the  differences  within  the  unity  of 
the  New  Testament  can  give  context  to  this  formula  and  the  forms  of  diversity 
consistent  with  Church  unity  can  now  be  recognized.  Much  material  on  this  question 
is  available  in  contemporary  New  Testament  research,  but  has  not  been  evaluated 
from  the  standpoint  of  ecclesiology.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should 
accept  fully  the  methods  and  results  of  historical-critical  biblical  studies.  In  our 
use  of  the  Bible  we  have  made  ourselves  too  comfortable  — and  that  not  infre- 
quently. Reference  to  the  differences  between  biblical  texts  may  seem  to  complicate 
ecumenical  work  and  to  lead  away  from  the  question  about  unity.  In  reality, 
however,  it  provides  most  helpful  and  determined  new  viewpoints  for  the  under- 
standing of  unity. 

Work  on  the  diversity  of  biblical  texts  is  indispensable  for  ecclesiology.  If  we 
do  this  with  strictness  of  methods,  we  will  meet  a limitation  here,  as  well : present 
differences  between  churches  cannot  be  derived  directly  from  the  diversity  in  early 
Christianity  and  a comparison  between  early  Christian  and  present  differences 
cannot  be  undertaken  directly.  Early  Christian  diversity  cannot  be  understood 
in  abstraction.  It  developed  at  that  time  in  a particular,  unrepeatable  historical 
situation.  The  churches  which  are  separated  today  were  formed  in  quite  different 
historical  situations  — in  controversies  with  other  heresies  and  with  other  external 
or  internal  threats.  A hiatus  remains  between  the  diversity  of  the  Early  Church 
and  the  differences  of  today  which  makes  impossible  a direct  transfer  of  the  New 
Testament  “unity  in  diversity”  to  the  present  situation  of  the  churches. 

4.  We  cannot  therefore  stand  still  when  we  have  worked  out  the  various  New 
Testament  witnesses  to  Christ,  ecclesiologies,  liturgical  beginnings,  congregational 
orders,  etc.  Fvather  we  must  push  beyond  these  differences  of  the  Early  Church  to 
the  basic  structures  of  the  Church’s  life.  Such  a basic  structure  was  highlighted  at 
Lund  when  it  was  affirmed  that  by  its  nature  the  Church  lives  in  a ‘ ‘dual  movement”, 
namely,  in  “its  being  called  out  of  the  world  and  in  its  being  sent  into  the  world”. 
In  particular  historical  situations  this  dual  movement  must  be  realized  in  different 
forms  and  with  different  emphases.  The  centre  of  the  dual  movement  is  the  assembly 
for  worship ; here,  as  well,  specific  enduring  basic  structures  of  divine  and  human 
activity  are  to  be  emphasized,  but  in  the  particular  historical  situation  these  basic 
structures  also  result  in  various  liturgical  forms.  Along  with  this  the  worshipping 
assembly,  certain  structures  of  leadership  and  mutual  service  among  members  of 
the  congregation  are  also  given;  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  New  Testament  texts, 
these  become  concrete  in  the  historical  situation  in  very  different  orders  and  names 
of  the  “offices”.  The  question  about  the  enduring  basic  structures  of  the  Church 
has  recently  been  taken  up  within  Roman  Catholic  theology,  especially  by  Hans 
Kung.  It  is  no  less  important  to  work  out  the  basic  structures  of  theological  state- 
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ments;  the  possibility  of  a new  interpretation  of  the  dogmas  of  the  separated 
churches  could  be  the  result;  by  translating  a statement  from  one  basic  form  to 
another,  common  elements  could  be  pointed  out,  though  the  words  differ. 

A working  out  of  the  basic  structures  of  the  Church  makes  it  possible  to  go 
beyond  a simple  alignment  of  the  “elements”  of  the  Church  recognized  by  one 
church  in  the  others.  Such  “elements”  are  not  all  on  the  same  level,  but  are  func- 
tionally related  to  one  another.  The  Decree  on  Ecumenism  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  spoke  of  a “hierarchy  of  truths”  (11);  it  thereby  indicated  that  the  state- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine  in  no  way  stand  side  by  side,  but  are  explicitly  aimed 
toward  serving  the  innermost  heart  of  the  confession.  Further,  one  can  speak  of 
a “hierarchy  of  elements”.  There  are  “elements”  such  as  the  Gospel,  Baptism, 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper  through  which  Christ  works  as  means  of  grace.  Other 
“elements”  like  Scripture,  dogma,  and  the  Ministry  have  a serving  function  with 
reference  to  this  work  of  Christ.  For  example,  however  basic  the  New  Testament 
accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  may  be,  in  these  narratives  it  is 
the  distribution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  accordance  with  them  which  appropriates 
Christ’s  body  and  blood.  However  great  importance  of  dogma  may  be,  salvation 
does  not  come  to  us  through  dogmatic  statements  on  Word  and  Sacrament  but 
through  the  proclamation  of  the  word  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
Dogmatic  statements  serve  this  event,  but  they  are  not  the  event.  The  importance 
of  offices  and  charismata  is  also  not  to  be  under-estimated.  But  office  and  char- 
ismata are  related  in  service  to  Christ’s  works  through  Word  and  Sacrament 
and  cannot  be  similarly  defined  as  means  of  grace. 

To  work  out  the  basic  New  Testament  structures  of  the  Church  and  of  “hierar- 
chy” of  elements  makes  it  possible  to  take  responsibly  certain  methodological 
steps : 

a)  in  order  to  go  beyond  the  comparative  understanding  of  the  churches,  which 
recognize  common  elements  within  the  differences  but  not  the  dynamic  unity 
hidden  beneath  the  differences ; 

b)  in  order  to  go  beyond  a comparison  of  the  various  churches  and  the  New 
Testament  which  in  an  unhistorical  way  harmonizes  the  New  Testament  ecclesiol- 
ogies  and  uses  this  harmonization  in  a legalistic  and  biblicistic  manner  as  a stan- 
dard forjudging  church  traditions; 

c)  in  order  to  go  beyond  the  simple  identification  of  the  differences  in  the 
New  Testament  and  the  comparing  of  them  with  present  differences.  The  uses 
of  the  New  Testament  noted  in  b)  and  c)  do  not  do  justice  to  the  historicity  of 
the  Church  which  must  serve  the  same  God  in  new  historical  situations  and  in 
necessarily  changed  forms  and  sometimes  even  simultaneously  in  parallel  but 
different  forms  of  witness,  worship,  dogmatic  definitions,  offices,  etc. 

d ) Because  the  structural  view  does  not  stop  either  with  the  concrete  forms  of 
the  present  church  nor  with  those  of  the  Early  Church  but  rather  goes  behind  the 
historical  forms  to  the  basic  determination  of  the  Church’s  reality  given  in  God’s 
saving  act  and  mission,  the  various  church  traditions  can  be  met  more  openly  than 
from  the  starting  point  of  one  church  or  even  from  a harmonized  picture  of  the 
New  Testament  Church  as  the  standard.  Even  the  question  about  the  boundaries 
between  the  true  Church  and  pseudo-churches  can  be  posed  more  precisely. 
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If  we  begin  with  the  basic  structures  of  the  church,  we  will  recognize  the  histor- 
ical necessity  of  many  different  concrete  forms  of  proclamation,  worship,  dogmat- 
ic statements,  etc.  We  will  also  recognize  in  these  differences  that  much  one- 
sidedness, atrophy  and  many  correctives  complement  one  another  and  in  spite  of 
the  divisions  are  an  inter-related  whole.  We  will  recognize  that  God  has  never 
stopped  seeing  the  churches  as  one,  in  spite  of  their  divisions;  nor  has  he  ceased 
to  work  in  them  through  Christ  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  the 
formula  “unity  in  diversity”  acquires  concrete  content  and  ceases  to  be  simply  an 
ecumenical  slogan. 

Some  may  consider  the  methodological  reflections  made  here  to  be  superfluous 
since  they  expect  unity  to  come  from  a common  turning  of  the  churches  toward 
the  world.  However  important  this  turning  toward  the  world  is,  I dare  not  expect 
the  uniting  of  the  churches  from  it  — at  least  where  it  leads,  in  mis-use  of  a well- 
known  statement  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  to  accommodation  to  the  world. 
Rather  the  churches  will  serve  the  peace-less  world  in  a trustworthy  way  only  when 
they  are  turned  toward  God  in  full  fellowship.  Therefore,  however  hard  the  work 
on  these  questions  often  is,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  cannot  give  up  its 
proper  theme : the  unity  of  the  Church  in  confession,  in  worship,  and  in  orders. 
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APPENDIX  3 


REPORT  OF  SECTION  I 

Creation,  New  Creation  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

The  Section  warmly  welcomes  the  Commission  Study  on  “God  in  Naturejand 
History”  as  marking  considerable  progress  along  the  new  lines  indicated  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Fourth  World  Conference  at  Montreal,  particularly  with  regard 
to  its  openness  to  the  challenges  and  opportunites  presented  by  the  present  day 
world. 

Our  discussions  disclosed  that  the  Commission  Study’s  theme  allows  of  quite 
divergent  approaches.  The  paper  rightly  says,  “We  must  never  forget  that  this  is 
not  more  than  one  way  among  many  others,  all  of  which  are  complementary  to 
one  another”  (page  9). 

The  document  takes  history  as  its  starting  point,  and  primarily  Heilsgeschichte 
as  the  movement  from  creation  to  consummation.  This  approach  stresses  the 
continuous  development  of  God’s  redeeming  action,  but  it  raises  the  following 
questions : 

1)  Does  man  encounter  the  will  and  work  of  God  in  creation  apart  from  any 
confession  of  God’s  redemptive  work? 

2)  How  far  can  we  interpret  creation  in  the  light  of  redemption  and  how  far  can 
we  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction  ? 

3)  How  does  the  fact  of  sin  or  of  the  rebellions  of  the  principalities  and  powers 
against  God’s  will,  which  persist  even  after  Christ’s  resurrection,  affect  the  concept 
of  creation  and  of  the  continuity  of  Heilsgeschichte  ? 

4)  Has  the  incarnation  any  meaning  apart  from  the  fall  and  sin  (cf.  page  13)? 

5)  What  is  the  role  of  the  Word  of  God  in  relation  to  events  in  history  and  to 
nature? 

6)  To  what  extent  is  there  continuity  or  discontinuity  between  promise  and  fulfill- 
ment, and  between  this  age  and  the  age  to  come? 

Many  of  these  points  of  tension  emerged  as  the  Section  took  cognizance  of  the 
paper  on  “Creation,  New  Creation  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”  which  is  differ- 
ently orientated  with  regard  to  creation,  sin  and  re-creation  (see  below  at  the  end 
of  this  appendix). 

The  whole  problem  could  also  be  elucidated  in  a different  way  if  we  took  the 
aspirations,  anxieties  and  questions  of  modern  man  as  our  starting  point.  In  that 
case  we  would  look  to  the  Word  of  God  for  the  redeeming  and  illuminating  answer 
to  our  human  quests.  Though  this  element  is  not  absent  from  the  Commission 
Study  its  starting  point  does  not  lie  there. 
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Still  another  approach  presents  itself  if  we  do  not  stress  primarily  the  ‘hori- 
zontal’ line  of  God’s  action  in  history,  but  rather  the  ‘vertical’  existential  line  of 
God’s  personal  relation  to  men  in  the  here  and  now.  In  short,  the  elucidation  of 
the  theme  varies  according  to  our  starting  point : in  biblical  history,  in  creation, 
in  the  modern  situation,  in  God’s  presence  in  the  individual’s  existential  relation. 

The  Section  is  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  task  of  Faith  and  Order  to  choose 
between  these  varying  methods.  Rather,  we  are  to  help  the  member  churches  to 
see  the  limitation  of  familiar  approaches  and  the  complementary  advantages  of 
others.  In  this  conviction  we  whole-heartedly  commend  for  study  the  document 
on  “God  in  Nature  and  History”.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  alternative 
approaches  should  not  be  left  unrelated  to  each  other.  Areas  of  further  agreement 
should  be  explored.  For  these  reasons,  we  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  new 
areas  of  enquiry: 

1)  The  relation  between  creation,  sin,  redemption  and  consummation,  in  the  light 
of  the  different  approaches  followed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  Study 
“God  in  Nature  and  History”  and  the  paper  “Creation,  New  Creation  and  the 
Unity  of  the  Church”. 

2)  The  relation  between  the  historical  and  the  existential  element  in  Christian 
faith  (especially  necessary  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  different  schools  of 
New  Testament  interpretation  diverge  today  on  this  central  issue). 

3)  Another  area  of  enquiry  suggested  by  a comparison  of  the  two  papers  is  the 
problem  posed  sharply  at  the  Montreal  Conference  in  describing  the  lordship  of 
Christ  over  the  world.  Basic  questions  persist : is  it  to  be  identified  only  with  the 
exercise  of  his  lordship  through  the  Church  ? Is  it  a rule  now  exercised  even  apart 
from  the  believing  community,  and  if  so,  how?  How  is  the  tension  between  the 
‘already’  and  the  ‘not  yet’  of  Christ’s  victory  to  be  understood?  Can  we  discern 
the  presence  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  outside  and  ahead  of  the  Church  ? How 
are  we  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  personal,  social  and  cosmic  dimensions  of 
our  eschatological  hope? 

Within  these  three  main  areas  of  enquiry,  a number  of  specific  questions  arise. 

Our  present  inability  to  reconcile  divergent  emphases  on  cosmic  judgment  and 
fulfillment  is  greatly  aggravated  by  contemporary  trends  in  philosophical  thought 
and  technological  development.  Our  age  vacillates  between  an  unrealistic  optimism 
and  an  enervating  pessimism  in  facing  unprecedented  challenges  and  opportunities. 
We  need  to  determine  with  more  clarity  in  what  sense,  if  any,  it  can  be  affirmed 
that  our  cultural  achievements  will  be  used  as  building-stones  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  further  study  is  required  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
unity.  Unity  means  reconciliation,  and  the  object  of  God’s  reconciling  work  is  the 
created  world.  This  work  of  God  is  the  overcoming  of  the  destructive  and  disrup- 
tive forces  of  rebellion  and  the  effecting  of  the  oneness  of  all  men  as  they  are 
reconciled  and  perfected  in  Christ.  The  implications  of  this  truth  require  fuller 
investigation. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  unifying  purpose  of  God 
for  the  world  ? What  relation  does  the  concept  of  the  Church  as  institution  bear 
to  the  concept  of  the  Church  as  that  part  of  the  world  which  already  lives  as  God's 
world:  i.e.  as  acknowledging  God’s  judgment,  forgiveness  and  claim  to  obedience? 
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Does  the  former  concept  imply  that  in  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  reconciling  purpose 
for  the  world  the  Church,  as  institution,  is  to  be  discarded,  while  the  latter  concept 
implies  the  consummation  of  the  Church  in  terms  of  the  renewal  of  the  created 
world?  What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  the  churches’  quest  for  unity  among  them- 
selves to  the  hope  for  the  unity  of  mankind  ? If  such  a relation  is  not  determined 
and  maintained,  is  there  danger  that  the  movement  towards  institutional  unity 
may  become  a form  of  escapism? 

Further  investigation  is  needed  of  the  theological  relation  of  the  Word  of  God 
to  creation.  If  the  Word  in  some  sense  addresses  all  men,  insofar  as  God  has  not 
left  himself  without  witness,  how  is  this  Word  to  be  discerned  ? How,  for  example, 
are  contemporary  movements  in  pursuit  of  peace,  social  justice  and  human  equality 
to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  Christian  love  and  related  to  the  hope  of  unity  in 
Christ  without,  on  the  one  hand,  a false  identification  of  the  Gospel  with  secularist 
goals,  or,  on  the  other,  a disengagement  of  Christians  from  the  world’s  concerns 
or  from  dialogue  with  non-Christian  religious  insights  and  the  aspirations  of 
secular  man  ? Can  the  doctrine  of  creation  provide  a means  for  the  expression  of 
the  Christian  ethic  of  love  in  concrete  situations,  especially  in  terms  of  justice,  and 
for  the  relating  of  ‘secular’  morality  to  Christian  obedience? 

Within  the  total  context  of  these  areas  of  enquiry  the  Section  recommends  a 
specific  study-project.  We  believe  that  the  problems  outlined  above  may  be  more 
clearly  defined  and  perhaps  resolved  if  they  can  form  the  perspective  in  which  a 
single  major  issue  is  examined. 

Already  the  paper  on  “God  in  Nature  and  History”  has  illuminated  much  about 
man  and  about  mankind,  but  the  Section  is  persuaded  that  a further  parallel  study 
on  “Man  in  Nature  and  History”  should  receive  top  priority  for  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order. 

The  study  envisaged  would  take  as  a starting  point  a dialogue  between  theolo- 
gians and  behavioural  and  physical  scientists,  including  some  scientists  who  remain 
within  the  churches  and  some  outside  their  precincts.  We  recognize  that  the  dia- 
logue might  also  be  extended  in  the  direction  of  Marxist,  humanist,  existentialist 
and  other  philosophies,  but  these  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  projected  study. 
It  must  be  a study  of  issues  of  theology  and  anthropology  at  once  attentive  to  the 
discipline  of  anthropology  as  such  and  sensitive  to  the  diverse  anthropological 
presuppositions  implicit  in  any  of  the  sciences. 

Requisite  to  the  dialogue  is  a recognition  that  Christian  faith  and  the  sciences 
live  in  juxtaposition  but  neither  inevitably  nor  necessarily  in  opposition.  Thus, 
both  theologians  and  scientists  engaged  in  such  a dialogue  must  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  philosophical,  ideological  or  religious  premises  inherent  in  the  sciences. 
Churchmen  must  be  free  from  anxiety  about  possible  threats  presented  by  scien- 
tists to  inherited  doctrinal  formulations  or  to  conceptions  of  authority.  Such  a 
dialogue  must  be  enriched  by  a reciprocal  appreciation  of  the  categories  and  vo- 
cabularies of  both  theology  and  the  sciences. 

The  following  specific  issues  arise : 

1)  How  is  the  distinctive  view  of  “man  in  nature  and  history”  in  terms  of  death 
and  resurrection  relevant  to  the  possibilities  for  prolongation  or  termination  of 
human  life  now  disclosed  in  the  medical  sciences  ? 

2)  Is  the  significance  and  destiny  of  man  to  be  understood  by  either  Christian 
faith  or  the  sciences  in  terms  of  relationship  to  all  humanity?  And/or  to  God? 
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3)  How  far  is  human  nature  a datum  and  to  what  extent  is  it  capable  of  change? 
Are  there  limits  to  interference  or  control  of  human  beings  ? What  bearing  does  the 
Christian  view  of  man’s  destiny  have  on  scientific  planning  and  human  and  social 
engineering  (e.g.  manipulation  of  man)? 

4)  Can  the  activities  of  scientists  be  understood  in  any  sense  as  a realization  of  the 
dominion  of  the  earth  (Gen.  1 : 28)  ? What  does  this  have  to  do  with  Christian 
beliefs  regarding  the  fall,  the  providence  of  God,  the  vocation  of  men,  the  restora- 
tion of  creation? 

5)  What  anthropology  is  implied  in  the  notions  of  scientific  experimentation, 
discovery  and  development  ? What  theological  significance  do  these  have  ? 

We  hope  that  on  these  lines  a fresh  approach  may  be  made  to  anthropology, 
and  that  in  the  light  of  this  study  the  theological  questions  indicated  above  may 
be  profitably  re-examined.  We  suggest  that  comparison  of  their  respective  concepts 
of  development  may  form  a link  between  theology  and  science. 

The  Section  points  out  that  the  previous  questions  are  suggestive,  but  hardly 
exhaustive,  and  that  studies  of  theology  and  anthropology  must  be  closely  coordi- 
nated with  those  of  other  departments  of  the  World  Council  (e.g.  Church  and 
Society). 


CREATION,  NEW  CREATION,  AND  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Paper  prepared  by: 

D.E.  Jenkins,  G.W.H.  Lampe,  K.E.  Logstrup,  G.  Wingren 


One  of  the  central  problems  with  which  man’s  self-understanding  is  confronted  at 
the  present  time  is  that  of  fragmentation.  Among  most  men  and  societies  there  is  no 
longer  any  strong  sense  of  being  at  home  in  the  universe  or  of  having  a built-in  sense  of 
direction  for  living.  Hence  in  literature  and  art,  as  opposed  to  the  continuing  optimism 
and  purposefulness  of  science  in  dealing  with  its  own  problems,  man  is  understood  and 
portrayed  as  alienated  and  lost,  unable  to  discover  anything  from  which  he  is  alienated 
and  with  no  prospect  of  either  finding  or  being  found.  As  Christians  we  may  recognize 
that  art  and  literature  of  this  sort  reflects  the  way  in  which  modem  man  experiences  that 
he  is  at  odds  with  himself  because  he  is  at  odds  with  God.  The  achievements  of  science 
and  the  need  to  rebel  against  the  improper  tutelage  which  much  religion  has  sought  to 
fasten  on  him  have  encouraged  man  to  believe  that  his  only  context  is  the  material  uni- 
verse. Thus  the  creation  has  become  for  him  simply  the  indifferent  and  impersonal 
world,  and  in  this  he  finds  himself  completely  lost. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  all  those  evidences  of  created  ‘spontaneities’  which  remain 
in  the  situation  because  man  remains  in  the  image  of  God  and  because  the  world  remains 
essentially  the  creation  whatever  attitude  men  may  take  to  it.  There  is  much  evidence 
that  the  reductionism  which  would  see  man  as  nothing  but  a phenomenon  of  the  material 
universe  is  to  be  resisted.  There  are  many  trends  in  contemporary  life  which  indicate 
man’s  continuing  search  for  transcendent  moments  and  for  opportunities  of  worthwhile 
worship.  Hence  although  there  is  much  evidence  that  man  is  lost  in  the  world,  there  are 
also  many  signs  that  he  is  seeking  his  lost  place  in  creation.  God  has  not  left  himself 
without  witness.  The  structure  of  life  itself,  and  the  relation  of  this  to  the  ethical  demand 
attests  a ‘givenness’  which  we  are  constrained  to  interpret  theologically  in  terms  of 
creation. 
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Despite  his  inclination  to  resist  the  will  of  God,  or  his  denial  of  it,  man  is  continually 
claimed  and  challenged  in  his  life  by  given  possibilities:  ‘spontaneities’  which  he  does 
not  create  for  himself  but  which  he  experiences  as  given.  This  given  structure  of  life 
corresponds  to  the  radical  nature  of  ethical  demand;  conversely,  the  ethical  demand  is 
directly  related  to  the  given  phenomena  of  daily  life.  Truth  and  fidelity,  love  and  charity, 
are  expressions  of  the  very  stuff  of  life.  They  possess  a wholeness  and  completeness; 
they  have  to  be  practised  either  wholly  or  not  at  all,  for  truth,  fidelity  and  love  in  modera- 
tion are  simply  falsehood,  treachery  and  unkindness. 

Without  these  given  or  spontaneous  possibilities  of  life  the  ethical  demand  would 
be  unrealizable;  for  since  it  concerns  man  in  the  totality  of  his  being  it  can  be  obeyed 
only  in  and  through  life  as  it  really  is.  Obedience  can  never  be  complete  unless  it  is 
worked  out  in  terms  of  those  features  of  life  which  are  given  in  advance  and  to  which  the 
ethical  demand  corresponds.  Obedience  to  the  ethical  demand  has  to  be  expressed  in 
certain  ways  of  life:  men  are  to  be  charitable,  true,  faithful,  trusting.  And  the  demand 
itself  does  not  create  these  ways  of  life  which  obedience  to  it  requires.  They  are  already 
present.  They  are  given.  Hence  we  can  speak  of  an  ethical  demand  which  is  really  radical, 
only  on  the  presupposition  that  the  stuff  of  man’s  life  is  not  neutral  but  created.  This  is 
why,  too,  the  genuine  radicality  of  the  ethical  demand  consists  in  the  requirement  that 
the  demand  itself  shall  become  superfluous. 

This  correlation  between  the  radicality  of  the  ethical  demand  and  the  created  spon- 
taneities of  life  is  often  ignored.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  theological  and 
philosophical  attention  upon  the  act  of  moral  decision,  making  it  a condition  of  its 
genuineness  that  ethical  understanding  should  emerge  in  and  along  with  the  decision,  and 
not  be  given  in  advance.  A fear  of  Greek  modes  of  thought  has  been  a motive  here. 
Greek  ethics  are  teleological:  the  good  is  developed  in  the  pursuit  of  ends,  and  it  does 
not  inhere  in  the  present  moment.  But  the  created  possibilities  of  life  exist  only  in  the 
moment  of  their  accomplishment.  If  they  are  taken  out  of  the  context  of  the  present 
moment  and  made,  in  part,  means  towards  another  end  they  are  fundamentally  corrupted. 
If  charity  is  a means  towards  something  else,  it  is  then  no  longer  charity.  What  man  is 
created  to  be  has  to  be  acted  out  as  an  immediate  expression  of  the  given  structure  of  his 
life.  It  is  not,  like  virtues,  the  result  of  training,  nor  are  efforts  directed  towards  some 
further  end  necessary  in  order  to  develop  it.  Virtues  are  characteristics  that  can  be 
acquired  by  training.  Created  ‘spontaneities’  are  simply  there,  to  be  realized  in  practice. 
Man’s  relation  to  transcendent  demand  sets  him  in  an  ever-present  situation  of  decision 
between  obedience  and  disobedience.  Similarly,  obedience  has  as  its  content  expressions 
of  the  structure  of  life  which  belong  essentially  to  the  present  moment. 

Hence,  whereas  such  words  as  ‘good’,  ‘bad’,  ‘right’,  ‘wrong’,  ‘ought’  and  ‘duty’, 
expressing  value  judgments,  are  only  prescriptive  and  not  descriptive,  the  words  for  the 
‘spontaneities’  are  ‘content’  words;  they  are  descriptive  at  the  same  time  as  they  are 
prescriptive.  In  the  former  class  of  words  description  depends  on  the  context  and  is  not 
inherent  in  the  significance  of  the  words  themselves.  The  significance  of  the  words  which 
denote  the  spontaneities  is  itself  descriptive;  their  content  does  not  depend  on  the  par- 
ticular context  in  which  they  are  used.  Further,  in  the  case  of  the  phenomena  we  term 
spontaneities,  description  and  evaluation  are  inseparable.  Thus  trust  discloses  itself  as 
something  essentially  positive,  distrust  as  something  negative.  This  awareness  of  value 
is  given  in  the  phenomena  themselves  and  is  not  due  to  an  evaluation  which  we  impose 
on  them  externally.  The  question  whether  such  phenomena  are  positive  or  negative, 
good  or  bad,  is  not  determined  by  our  value  judgment.  It  is  not  decided  by  an  evaluation 
that  can  be  superimposed  upon  the  structure  of  life  as  it  is.  My  life  possesses  me  before 
I take  possession  of  it.  It  teaches  me  that  trust  is  good  and  distrust  bad  without  waiting 
for  me  to  decide  how  to  evaluate  them.  Such  phenomena  are  ethically  self-determined. 

A theology  which,  following  current  trends,  abandons  life’s  self-understanding  of 
what  is  good  and  bad,  and  allows  the  difference  between  them  to  rest  only  upon  our  own 
evaluation,  surrenders  the  idea  of  creation.  In  the  act  of  making  value-judgments  we  are 
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invested  with  a certain  sovereignty.  This  consists  in  setting  phenomena  in  relation  to  an 
end  that  we  have  in  view  or  to  criteria  that  we  are  applying.  In  those  cases,  however, 
where  we  cannot  describe  the  phenomenon  without  taking  into  account  its  ethical  quality 
of  goodness  or  badness  the  exercise  of  our  sovereignty  in  this  respect  is  ruled  out.  The 
sovereignty  resides  in  the  phenomenon  itself. 

A description  differs  from  a value-judgment  in  respect  of  the  evidence  which  we 
should  seek  to  adduce  in  order  to  prove  the  falsity  of  either.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  phenomenon  itself.  Through  our  immediate  apprehension 
of  it,  it  rebuts  a false  description.  In  the  case  of  a value-judgment  the  evidence  consists 
not  in  the  phenomenon  itself  but  in  external  criteria  and  standards  or  in  an  end/means 
relationship.  But  this  difference  does  not  obtain  with  regard  to  those  phenomena  which 
cannot  be  described  without  taking  into  account  their  ethical  quality.  We  know  that  love 
is  good,  and  hate  bad,  by  reason  of  what  they  are,  not  by  reference  to  external  criteria  or 
to  an  end/means  relationship.  Not  only  persons  but  also  certain  given  features  of  life, 
such  as  truth,  fidelity,  charity,  can  exercise  an  elemental  appeal  to  us.  Trust  calls  upon 
us  to  practise  it;  distrust  calls  on  us  to  desist  from  it.  Theologically  interpreted,  this 
basic  elemental  call  manifests  the  fact  that  the  positivity  of  such  phenomena  is  grounded 
in  their  being  created. 

In  another  way,  too,  the  fulfilment  of  the  possibilities  of  life  evokes  the  idea  of  creation. 
One  example  of  this  is  the  nature  of  the  bond  between  mother  and  child.  When  a woman 
who  cares  for  her  children  fulfils  her  nature  as  a mother,  there  is  no  contradiction  between 
her  self-determination  as  a mother  and  her  responsibility  to  her  child.  They  are  thrown 
one  upon  the  other  in  a non-problematical  way.  Conflicts  may  and  do  arise  in  this 
relationship;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  situation  of  conflict  is  not  basic  and  natural.  If 
that  were  so,  our  relationships  would  be  infinitely  less  stable  than  they  are.  Taking  into 
account  our  self-centredness  and  all  the  conflicts  which  this  evokes,  we  fare  so  astonish- 
ingly well  in  our  mutual  relationships  as  to  evoke  the  reflection  that  our  lives  are  based 
on  what  cannot  be  claimed  as  due  to  ourselves.  We  have  to  recognize  in  our  lives  spon- 
taneities which  we  do  not  ourselves  produce  but  which  we  receive  as  given. 

The  correlation  between  ethical  demand  and  created  ‘spontaneities’  may  be  ignored 
on  the  ground  that  to  postulate  it  is  to  attribute  all  kinds  of  goodness  to  man  and  not  to 
take  sinfulness  seriously.  The  opposite  is  true.  To  think  of  love  or  trust  as  being  effected 
by  our  own  effort  is  as  absurd  as  to  ascribe  our  existence  to  our  own  effort.  Trust  and  love 
convey  in  themselves  an  understanding  that  our  own  life,  and  the  person  who  is  the 
object  of  our  trust  or  love,  are  given  to  us.  To  claim  that  trust  is  something  for  which  we 
are  responsible  would  be  to  invite  ourselves  to  retreat  from  self-commitment.  Love 
would  be  stifled  if  we  took  it  as  being  meritorious  on  our  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  reserve  and  selfishness  are  the  opposite  of  trust  and  love,  not 
only  by  reason  of  their  content,  but  also  because  they  are  due  to  our  own  effort  and 
created  by  ourselves.  In  theory  I can  maintain  that  these  bad  qualities  are  also  given: 
that  they  are  not  my  fault  because  this  is  how  I am  created.  But  the  result  of  adopting 
this  attitude  is  that  I become  nobody.  ‘My’  thoughts,  actions,  feelings,  are  then  no  longer 
mine.  They  are  mine  only  if  I am  answerable.  Hence  reserve  and  selfishness  cannot 
be  understood  as  received  possibilities  of  life.  To  claim  trust  and  love  as  one’s  own 
indicates  a self-complacency  in  which  neither  trust  nor  love  can  breathe;  to  acknowledge 
as  our  own  the  reserve  in  which  we  lock  up  our  trust  and  the  selfishness  with  which  we 
poison  our  love  is  to  admit  our  responsibility.  Theologically  interpreted,  this  difference 
presupposes  that  man  is  created  and  placed  in  a permanent  relationship  to  his  creator. 

Goodness  is  inherent  in  our  life,  even  though  we  are  wicked.  To  conclude  from  this 
that  man  is  good  would  be  false.  It  would  imply  that  trust  and  love  are  not  gifts  but 
human  deeds.  To  speak  of  the  goodness  of  life  does  not  detract  from  man’s  guilt.  On 
the  contrary,  to  deny  created  goodness  in  order  to  stress  the  radicality  of  guilt  has  the 
opposite  effect  to  what  it  intends : it  offers  an  excuse  for  man,  for  however  guilty  he  may 
be  he  is  not  then  guilty  of  destroying  life’s  goodness.  In  fact,  man’s  badness  is  bad 
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because  it  thrives  by  exploiting  the  given  goodness.  Badness  is  parasitic  on  the  goodness, 
and  this  is  what  makes  it  serious. 

We  cannot  deny  the  reality  of  evil.  Man’s  distortion  of  the  created  possibilities 
of  life  and  his  estrangement  from  his  created  relationship  to  God  build  up  a cumulative 
inheritance  of  evil  so  formidable  as  to  confront  us  with  an  apparent  ‘givenness’  of  evil 
as  well  as  good,  despite  the  fact  that  evil  lacks  those  qualities  which  stamp  the  goodness 
of  life  as  being  created.  Since  the  distortion  springs  from  man’s  refusal  to  accept  and 
realize  his  relationship  to  God,  it  is  in  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another  that  its  effect 
is  manifested  most  sharply.  The  given  unities  of  life  are  disrupted.  A restoration  of 
creation  must  take  place,  and  since  this  involves  a recreation  of  the  unity  of  the  world, 
rooted  in  a renewed  relationship  of  the  human  race  to  God,  it  must  be  a restoration 
in  terms  of  reconciliation. 

In  Jesus  Christ  the  relationship  of  man  to  God  is  restored,  the  distortions  of  the 
created  givenness  of  life  are  set  right,  and  the  created  unity  of  the  world  is  vindicated  and 
recreated.  Faith  in  God  as  the  Lord  of  history,  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  saviour  is 
vindicated  and  given  its  normative  character  in  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  Christ  sustains  and 
fulfils  the  faith  that  in  the  world  we  are  indeed  confronted  with  what  must  be  described 
as  creation  and  which  can  be  saved  by  God  in  order  to  be  such.  Jesus  Christ  sustains  the 
understanding  that  the  world  is  a whole  which  is  capable  of  being  ordered  in  accordance 
with  personal  purposes,  the  purposes  of  the  living  God  for  his  creatures,  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  individuals  and  communities  to  be  related  to  this  creative  and  saving  purpose. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  embodiment  of  that  power  which  in  the  end  dominates  all  that  is, 
saving  man  for  the  purposes  of  God  out  of  all  threats  and  distortions.  In  this  way  he  is 
the  reassertion  of  creation  through  expressing  and  embodying  the  power  of  God  as 
saviour.  The  reality  of  Jesus  Christ  asserts  both  creation  and  redemption  at  the  same 
time,  for  he  makes  it  clear  that  men  and  the  universe  fit  together  through  the  activity  of 
God  who  is  rightly  understood  as  both  creator  and  redeemer. 

In  Jesus  Christ  judgment  is  passed  on  man’s  self-centred  use  of  the  world  simply 
as  world  and  not  as  creation:  a judgment  which  is  recreative  because  in  Jesus  Christ  God 
is  also  at  one  with  man  in  his  rebellion  and  lostness,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  offers  man 
forgiveness.  Christ  enables  man  to  accept  his  predicament  as  a sinner  and  to  find  himself 
saved  out  of  that  predicament  by  the  God  who  is  bo.h  creator  and  saviour.  Creative 
living  is  therefore  living  in  a sure  and  certain  hope  based  on  that  creative  judgment. 
Jesus  Christ  sets  the  creation  free  to  be  the  creation,  and  sets  man  free  to  exercise  his 
God-given  dominion  in  the  manner  which  God  intends.  He  thus  encourages  us  to 
distinguish  fragmentation  which  leads  to  absurdity,  and  rebellion  which  leads  to  death, 
from  diversification  which  contributes  to  richness.  By  the  reconciliation  which  he  offers 
he  provides  a place  and  a power  for  living  in  hope:  a possibility  of  never  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  corruption,  threats  and  complexities  of  life  in  the  created  order  as  we  are 
at  present  experiencing  it. 

It  is  in  the  community  where  Christ  is  known  and  proclaimed  that  the  decisive  witness 
to  the  true  possibilities  of  wholeness  is  maintained.  The  community  must  be  open  to  the 
possibilities  of  creation  so  that  it  may  witness  effectively  to  the  possibilities  of  diversifica- 
tion and  richness  and  against  the  threat  of  fragmentation.  For  the  community,  the  Church, 
to  be  sustained  in  this  very  exacting  kind  of  openness  requires  that  it  must  have  a living 
experience  of  unity  with  God  in  Christ,  and  therefore  a foretaste  of  the  unity  of  the  world, 
and  also  must  be  looking  towards  unity  when  all  things  will  be  summed  up  in  Christ. 

Our  understanding  of  the  Church,  however,  and  the  Church’s  practical  work,  have 
suffered  from  the  tendency  in  recent  decades  to  neglect  the  doctrine  of  creation.  If  that 
doctrine  is  ignored  in  theology  the  Church  inevitably  becomes  a separated  group,  isolated 
by  reason  of  its  distinctive  Christian  faith.  It  then  has  to  face  the  grave  problem  of 
re-establishing  a positive  relationship  with  those  outside  itself,  working  outwards  from 
its  own  centre,  i.e.  faith  in  Christ  and  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  Christians  must  necessarily 
share  their  everyday  life  with  others ; but  if  creation  is  ignored,  then  everyday  life  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  God.  The  relation  of  Church  to  world  comes  to  consist  in  the 
‘sending’  of  the  Church  into  a world  to  which  it  does  not  belong. 

The  New  Testament  speaks,  indeed,  of  a sending:  but  not  of  a separated  group  but 
rather  of  the  proclamation  of  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  world,  ‘outside  the  camp’. 
From  the  first  moment  we  are  firmly  in  the  world.  In  the  proclamation  and  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel  God  makes  something  new;  but  he  makes  it  with  the  humanity  he  has  created. 
The  mission  to  all  the  world  is  not  from  a group  of  Church  people  to  a group  of  non- 
Church  people.  The  event  to  be  reported  occurs  among  non-churchly  people,  and  the 
mission  goes  out  from  the  scene  of  the  event  to  those  whom  it  already  concerns.  The 
Church  is  a servant  of  the  movement  of  the  word  out  to  the  heathen;  but  it  is  not  an 
exclusive  group,  first  separated  from  others  and  then  given  a relationship  to  the  world 
around  it.  The  Church  is  a part  of  Christ’s  work  in  the  world;  it  cannot  be  conceived 
except  in  a positive  relation  to  those  outside  itself.  It  has  never  had  any  form  of  existence 
which  was  not  determined  by  that  relationship.  Christ  is  given  by  God  as  head  over  all 
things  for  the  Church,  that  Church  which  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  heathen,  the  result 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  If  the  Church  were  separated  from 
‘all  things’  it  could  not  remain  united  with  Christ;  it  would  loose  its  link  with  Christ  if 
it  loosed  its  link,  by  way  of  a serving  ministry,  to  ‘all  people’. 

When  this  truth  is  forgotten,  the  Church,  believing  itself  to  be  still  related  to  Christ 
regrets  the  lack  of  a relation  to  the  world  but  supposes  that  steps  can  be  taken  to  establish 
this.  The  problem  how  the  Church  is  to  to  ‘reach  out’  is  understood  as  a merely  technical 
problem  of  communication.  But  if  Christ’s  saving  work  is  seen  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine 
of  creation,  then  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  Christ,  is  already  ‘out’.  It  cannot  be  in 
Christ  without  being  in  the  world.  Hence  the  apostle  is  sent  out;  but  the  Church  begins 
when  the  local  people  accept  his  message  and  are  baptized.  Thus  the  ecclesia  is  assembled 
in  that  place,  a congregation  which  makes  no  break  with  the  ordinary  life  of  the  locality. 
The  early  Christian  ethic  is  founded  on  baptism  which  is  a baptism  into  death  and  resur- 
rection, to  be  completed  when  man  has  died  and  risen  with  Christ.  Between  baptism  and 
death  the  believer  obeys  the  baptismal  admonition  to  put  off  the  old  and  put  on  the  new. 
This  takes  place  in  the  day-to-day  fellowship  between  men.  Thus  the  Church  is  where  it 
ought  to  be  and  does  not  need  to  seek  ways  of  getting  there.  Its  works  must  be  the 
everyday  works  of  the  baptized  in  home  and  workplace.  If  the  Church  comes  to  be 
thought  of  as  not  simply  existing  where  men  are  baptized,  but  as  guaranteed  by  some 
exterior  form  of  Ministry,  this  situation  changes.  The  Ministry  is  concerned  with  activities 
which  ‘secular’  men  do  not  engage  in  and  the  ministerial  activities  are  foreign  to  the  world. 
If  the  Ministry,  rather  than  the  baptized,  is  seen  as  the  real  Church,  there  arises  a lack  of 
contact  between  Church  and  world,  unknown  to  the  early  centuries.  It  then  becomes 
natural  to  speak  of  the  Church  as  going  out  into  the  world. 

We  shall  never  rediscover  baptism  as  the  act  which  makes  the  Church  unless  we 
think  out  the  fundamental  role  played  by  the  doctrine  of  creation  in  a true  understanding 
of  the  Church.  Adam’s  creation  and  fall  lie  behind  the  baptism,  temptation,  and  obedience 
unto  death  of  Jesus.  The  terms  ‘image’  and  ‘likeness’  manifest  the  central  place  of  the 
creation  stories  in  the  faith  of  the  Early  Church,  and  link  Christ,  the  image  of  God,  with 
the  work  of  changing  men  into  his  likeness,  a work  which  takes  place  in  the  Church  but 
fulfils  God’s  intention  at  the  creation  of  all  mankind.  This  transformation  into  the  likeness 
of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  occurs  in  the  baptismal  dying  and  rising,  is  carried 
further  in  the  believer’s  putting  off  of  his  old  self,  and  is  completed  in  eternal  life.  None 
of  these  essential  elements  in  the  meaning  of  baptism  can  be  developed  if  the  doctrine  of 
creation  is  neglected.  Hence  the  lacuna  in  our  understanding  of  the  baptismal  unity 
between  the  churches. 

When  the  Ministry  is  regarded  as  the  real  Church,  and  its  activity  as  the  Church 
breaking  into  the  world,  the  Incarnation  comes  to  be  thought  of  in  a similar  way.  It  is 
thought  of  as  taking  place  at  Christ’s  birth  and  as  completed  then.  Divinity  comes  down 
to  humanity  by  a movement  not  within  but  towards  the  world.  But  the  movement  to 
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become  man  as  man  was  intended  to  be  in  creation  includes  what  happened  between 
Bethlehem  and  Golgotha;  in  this  sense  it  is  a movement  within  the  world.  Because 
Christ  reversed  what  Adam  did  (i.e.  what  we  do),  humanity  comes  to  itself:  something 
that  can  happen  only  when  God  is  at  work  in  man.  The  activity  of  the  divine  nature  does 
not  cease  when  that  of  the  human  nature  begins;  the  two  are  not  in  opposition.  If  the 
Incarnation  is  thought  of  as  completed  with  the  birth,  then  God  and  man  come  to  be  seen 
as  opposites;  and  since  Christ’s  authority  in  the  Church  is  dependent  on  God  being  in  him 
this  authority  becomes  emptied  of  humanity  the  moment  the  natures  are  set  in  opposition. 
This  is  a lacuna  in  ecclesiology  which  only  the  doctrine  of  creation  can  remedy. 

If  the  doctrine  of  creation  is  ignored  and  the  starting  point  is  taken  to  be  Christ, 
it  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  ‘new’  creation,  since  the  new  creation  in  Christ  is  the  only 
creation.  Only  Marcion  drew  this  full  consequence;  we  acknowledge  creation,  but  only 
on  the  periphery  of  faith.  It  is  ignored  when  the  relation  between  Christ  and  his  Church 
is  defined;  hence  the  ‘new’  in  Christ’s  work  is  understood  as  an  addition:  in  Christ 
a religious  quality  is  added  to  humanity,  which  man  in  himself  could  lack  and  still  be 
truly  human.  But  the  New  Testament  interprets  both  that  which  is  now  given  in  faith  and 
that  which  is  to  come,  by  means  of  the  creation  categories,  ‘image’  and  ‘likeness’,  as  a 
growth  in  humanity,  a liberation  from  the  perdition  that  came  to  man  in  Adam.  Newness 
comes  where  Christ  breaks  down  the  mankind-destroying  opposition  that  is  raised  against 
him  by  the  ‘murderer’.  Every  step  in  the  forward  movement  is  a new  creation;  but  no 
step  in  the  series  had  the  character  of  an  addition  to  the  old  creation. 

Another  lacuna,  due  to  the  lack  of  a proper  doctrine  of  creation,  occurs  in  ecumenical 
theology.  Unity  as  an  ecumenical  term  means  unity  between  churches,  and  if  each  denom- 
ination has  the  same  lacuna  in  its  understanding  of  the  relation  between  the  world  and 
the  Church  their  joining  together,  even  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  out  to  the  world  more 
effectively,  can  only  worsen  that  lacuna:  especially  if  their  union  is  based  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a particular  order  of  Ministry.  The  newly  gained  unity  of  the  Church  in  Christ 
is  only  one  moment  in  the  restoration  of  a humanity  damaged  by  sin. 

The  wall  of  partition,  broken  down  by  Christ,  is  not  between  denominations  but 
between  groups  of  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles.  What  Christ  creates  afresh  is  mankind, 
whole  again  through  the  cross,  in  one  body.  Such  ‘ecumenicity’  in  our  time  means  that 
Christ  makes  the  white  and  coloured  races  into  one  new  man  in  his  Church. 

Thus  the  new  creation  in  Christ  is  not  to  be  simply  equated  with  the  Church,  even 
though  it  is  in  the  Church  that  Christ’s  work  of  recreating  mankind  is  at  present  known. 
Such  phrases  as  ‘a  new  creation’  are  not  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Church 
as  such,  but  to  the  individual  believer  and  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race  as 
they  become  reconciled  in  Christ.  Beyond  these,  the  object  of  re-creation  is  that  which 
was  created  in  the  beginning:  the  human  race  and  the  world  in  which  it  lives. 

The  work  of  God  in  creation  and  redemption  runs  directly  from  Adam  as  God  intends 
him  to  be  to  the  second  Adam,  the  archetype  of  all  humanity.  God  did  not  create  a 
church  but  a race  of  men.  Redemption  is  not  of  the  Church  for  its  own  sake,  but  of  the 
same  race  of  men.  Christ  is  the  new  Adam,  not  in  the  sense  that  there  was  discontinuity 
between  himself  and  the  human  race  as  created  in  the  beginning  but  that  it  is  God’s  original 
creation  which  was  assumed  and  redeemed.  An  Apollinarian  Christology  which  makes 
Christ’s  humanity  a new  departure  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  destroys  the  Gospel. 
It  is  as  true  man  that  Christ  is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  God’s  purpose  for  the  whole 
race  is  that  it  shall  become  what  it  was  created  to  be:  sons  of  God  in  Christ  who  is  both 
son  of  Adam  and  new  Adam.  He  is  the  firstborn,  not  of  the  Church  but  of  all  creation, 
the  archetype  and  consummation  of  manhood.  The  meaning  of  God’s  creative  process 
in  history  is  disclosed  in  him. 

The  object  of  eschatological  hope  is  the  completion  of  this  process.  It  is  not  the 
triumph  of  the  Church  but  the  victory  of  God  in  rescuing  creation  from  corruption  and 
the  threat  of  sin  and  death.  The  same  world  which  God  created  is  to  be  transformed  and 
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restored  to  conformity  with  the  creator’s  design.  Any  idea  that  it  is  the  Church,  as  a new 
and  exclusive  human  race,  discontinuous  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  is  to  be  revealed 
as  the  sons  of  God  would  be  as  destructive  of  the  Gospel  as  the  discontinuity  of  redemption 
with  creation  implied  in  Apollinarianism.  Because  the  hope  of  restoration  potentially 
includes  all  men  within  its  scope,  its  range  extends  through  all  mankind  to  all  things. 
Through  the  restoration  of  Adam  the  world  which  lies  under  Adam’s  dominion  will  be 
reconciled  in  Christ  to  God  (cf.  Col.  1 : 20). 

The  Church  is  called  to  witness  to  this  work  of  God.  This  witness  takes  many  forms : 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  diaconia  of  all  kinds.  The 
Church  does  this  work  because  it  is  that  part  of  the  world  which  experiences  reconciliation 
and  knows  by  faith  that  in  Christ  God  is  effecting  the  reconciliation  of  all  men.  It  has 
begun  to  receive  a gift  that  is  addressed  to  all  mankind.  It  is  not  to  be  set  over  against  the 
world  as  a separate  entity;  it  is  the  place  within  the  world  where  men  hear  the  message 
of  man’s  sinfulness  and  of  God’s  judgment  and  mercy,  and  where  men  are  invited  to 
perform  the  duty  of  all  mankind:  to  praise  God.  It  can  thus,  without  in  any  way  pointing 
to  itself,  witness  to  God’s  work  in  creation  and  to  the  hope  of  the  reconciliation  of  all 
things  in  Christ. 

The  Church  is  called  to  witness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  is  to  come  and  that  is 
already  present  by  anticipation  when  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed  and  the  new  life  in  the 
Spirit  is  made  available  for  men  to  enter  it  by  faith  responding  to  grace.  If  the  Church 
identifies  itself  with  the  Kingdom,  presenting  itself  as  the  exclusive  fulfilment  of  creation 
and  re-creation,  it  becomes  a false  witness,  testifying  to  its  present  actuality  and  not  to  the 
hope  of  the  consummation  of  all  things  in  Christ.  Rather,  it  should  stand  aside,  recogniz- 
ing that  its  ultimate  vocation  is  to  disappear.  In  the  final  reconciliation  the  hope  to  which 
the  Church  now  testifies  will  have  been  realized  and  the  Church  will  have  discharged  the 
task  of  witness  by  which  it  lives.  What  remains,  the  work  of  praising  and  honouring  God, 
which  the  Church  is  called  to  perform  in  the  present  age,  is  properly  the  privilege  of 
mankind  as  a whole  by  virtue  of  creation.  Thus  the  Church  will  disappear,  not  because 
it  will  simply  cease  to  be  but  because  its  separate  identity  will  be  submerged  in  the  totality 
of  reconciled  humanity.  The  task  which  only  the  Church  as  such  can  perform,  witness 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  word,  will  have  ceased. 

Hence,  although  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  Church  is  eschatological,  the  hope  is  of  the 
unity  of  the  world  in  Christ  rather  than  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  a distinct 
entity.  Unity  means  reconciliation,  and  it  is  not  the  Church,  which  now  bears 
witness  to  the  hope  of  unity,  which  is  to  be  reconciled,  but  the  world.  God  exerts  pressure 
upon  his  world  towards  unity.  At  one  level  it  is  exercised  through  fear  and  threats : the 
dangers  of  racialism,  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction,  the  demands  for  a united  world 
presented  by  the  consequences  of  space  exploration  and  by  the  population  explosion. 
The  Church  has  to  testify  to  these  judgments  of  God;  but  at  the  level  of  the  Gospel  it 
bears  witness  to  the  compulsion  of  God’s  love  drawing  men  into  a deeper  and  more  real 
unity.  Through  its  witness  to  the  unity  of  reconciliation  in  Christ  the  Church  can  hope  to 
receive  unity  for  itself. 

Church  unity  is  not  an  end  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake.  Nor  is  it  an  object  which 
the  Church  should  try  to  attain  as  a preparation  for  more  effective  mission  to  the  world. 
The  Church  cannot  expect  to  be  fully  reconciled  to  God  as  a first  stage  in  the  restoration 
of  creation,  before  the  world  itself,  as  a second  stage,  comes  to  be  summed  up  in  Christ. 
The  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  a separate  object  of  eschatological  hope;  a fully  and 
perfectly  united  Church  will  be  a united  world,  and  vice  versa. 

Church  unity  must  be  a by-product  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  world.  The  Church 
can  therefore  hope  for  unity  to  the  degree  that  it  directs  its  efforts  outwards,  away  from 
its  internal  concerns  and  towards  the  needs  of  mankind  in  general.  Both  its  being  and  its 
unity  depend  upon  its  faithful  devotion  to  the  world  of  God’s  creation  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  has  been  called  into  existence.  It  must  not  hope  for  a ‘recovery’  of  unity  by 
looking  back  into  its  institutional  history  to  a supposed  wholeness  of  a ‘primitive  and 
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undivided  Church’.  Still  less  should  it  seek  unity  through  an  inward-looking  preoccupa- 
tion with  its  internal  structure.  The  worst  kind  of  unity  would  be  a world-disregarding 
union  of  ecclesiastical  organizations  for  the  sake  of  increased  institutional  efficiency  or 
for  building  a super-institution.  This  would  pervert  into  false  witness  the  testimony 
by  which  it  lives  and  which  is  the  only  sure  ground  for  its  unity.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  although  oikoumene  is  an  ecclesiological  motto,  adopted  by  churches  in  quest  of 
unity,  its  rightful  meaning  is  ‘world’. 
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APPENDIX  4 


REPORT  OF  SECTION  II 
The  Eucharist,  a Sacrament  of  Unity 


Section  II  reports  to  the  Commission  that  it  finds  the  preparatory  paper,  “The 
Holy  Eucharist”,  a very  helpful  one.  It  has  stood  up  well  under  searching  exami- 
nation and  does  represent  an  advance  toward  an  ecumenical  theology  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. The  presence  in  the  Section  of  several  who  participated  in  the  preparation 
of  the  paper  (Dr.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Brother  Thurian,  Canon  Hinchliff)  has 
been  especially  valuable,  for  they  have  been  able  to  make  editorial  changes  in  the 
paper  simply  to  clarify  its  original  intent.  Part  of  the  strength  of  the  paper  lies  in 
its  conciseness,  but  along  with  this  strength  is  the  difficulty  of  a too  highly  condensed 
argument.  Much  of  our  discussion  has  led  to  the  acceptance  of  editorial  changes 
that  we  believe  strengthen  and  clarify  the  paper. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  paper  does  not  claim  to  be  a general  theology 
of  the  Eucharist,  but  that  it  limits  itself  to  a few  significant  matters  and  assumes 
previous  ecumenical  work  on  this  topic  and  draws  on  recent  biblical  and  theological 
research  in  the  field.  We  believe  the  paper  should  have  as  wide  a circulation  as 
possible  among  those  in  the  churches  especially  entrusted  with  liturgical  theology 
and  practice.  The  paper  has  stimulated  a most  rewarding  discussion  for  us,  and 
we  believe  it  can  do  so  for  others.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Secretariat 
be  authorized  to  share  this  document  with  all  the  member  churches  and  urge  its 
proper  printing  and  distribution. 

Our  further  commentary  on  the  document  assumes  the  editorial  changes  which 
have  been  accepted  at  Bristol. 

In  Part  I,  “The  Anamnetic  and  Epikletic  Character  of  the  Eucharist”,  we 
all  agree  that  liturgy  should  express  adequately  both  the  anamnetic  and  epikletic 
character  of  the  Eucharist,  but  we  experienced  considerable  difficulty  with  para.  5 c). 
We  agree  that  the  whole  action  of  the  Eucharist  has  an  epikletic  character,  i.e. 
that  it  depends  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; we  agree  also  that  this  aspect  of 
the  Eucharist  should  find  expression  in  the  words  of  the  liturgy.  Some  desire  an 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  people  of  God  and  upon  the  whole  eucha- 
ristic  action,  including  the  elements:  some  hold  that  the  reference  to  the  Spirit 
may  be  made  in  other  ways. 

In  Part  II  of  the  paper,  “The  Catholic  Character  of  the  Eucharist”,  we  under- 
stand the  last  sentence  of  para.  3 to  mean  that  a church  should  be  open  to  the 
suggestions  and  insights  of  others  in  its  liturgical  practices.  In  para.  4,  last  sentence, 
it  is  important  to  explain  that  it  is  when  the  walls  of  separation  between  races, 

1 nationalities,  tongues  and  classes  are  carried  over  into  congregations  and  confes- 
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sions  that  a mockery  is  made  of  the  Eucharist.  In  para.  5 and  6 we  do  mean  to 
stress  that  the  Church  should  be  properly  indigenous  and  contemporary,  but  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  should  surrender  to  syncretistic  or  to  chauvinistic  ten- 
dencies. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation  of  the  Christian  Church  in  today’s  world,  we 
find  Part  III,  “Eucharist  and  Agape”,  useful  and  suggestive.  We  reaffirm  that 
there  must  be  great  care  taken  to  ensure  that  agape  meals  do  not  become  substitute 
Eucharists.  Nevertheless,  with  due  regard  to  this  point  and  other  related  matters, 
we  feel  that  the  whole  question  of  the  practice  of  agape  meals  should  be  further 
considered. 

The  Section  finds  that  the  Appendix  to  the  preparatory  paper  has  led  to  a pro- 
fitable discussion.  The  rather  detailed  analysis  can  be  usefully  employed  in  seeking 
to  go  theologically  deeper  into  an  area  where  there  are  many  new  developments  in 
practice.  A sympathetic  awareness  of  the  situation  of  youth,  who  are  often  impa- 
tient with  restrictions  on  the  Eucharist,  should  inform  those  who  work  in  this  area. 
We  call  particular  attention  to  the  sentence  on  page  67:  “As  the  churches  in 
their  eucharistic  experience  move  toward  the  fullness  which  is  in  Christ,  the  pro- 
blem of  intercommunion  will  move  toward  its  solution”.  Further  development  in 
theology  and  practice  of  the  thought  expressed  here  is  needed.  We  also  find  the 
last  question  (para.  3)  of  the  Appendix  provocative;  it  is  important  for  our  churches 
to  deal  in  depth,  historically  and  theologically,  with  this  question. 

Section  II  recommends : 

a)  That  the  paper  entitled  “The  Holy  Eucharist”,  as  edited,  be  printed  and  given 
wide  distribution,  together  with  the  commentary  found  above. 

b)  That  careful  study  be  made  of  the  Words  of  Institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
going  into  the  exegetical,  historical  and  theological  details.  This  may  be  of  special 
usefulness  in  countries  where  these  words  can  easily  be  misunderstood  against  the 
background  of  other  religious  traditions. 

c)  That  the  study  of  the  Eucharist  be  continued  and  broadened,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  fullness  of  eucharistic  faith  and  doctrine.  This  study  should  include 
work  i)  on  the  relationship  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist ; ii)  on  the  question  of 
spiritual  preparation  for  Communion;  iii)  on  the  matter  of  the  frequency  of 
eucharistic  observance  by  a church  and  by  a Christian  (see  Montreal  Report, 
para.  119);  iv)  on  the  problem  of  the  exclusion  of  certain  categories  of  Christians 
from  the  Lord’s  Table  for  disciplinary  reasons,  e.g.,  those  living  in  polygamy;  and 
v)  on  the  relation  of  the  Eucharist  to  the  general  worship  life  of  Christians  and  to 
their  personal  spiritual  life  and  discipline. 

d)  That  particular  attention  be  given  to  the  problem  of  the  ministry  in  relation 
to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  This  matter  is  of  course  central  in  the  question 
of  intercommunion.  We  believe  it  is  time  to  face  it  directly  in  view  of  developments 
in  eucharistic  theology  and  the  growing  incidence  of  intercommunion. 

e)  That  the  many  regional  and  local  groups  brought  into  existence  after  Aarhus 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Eucharist  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  work,  and  that 
other  such  groups  be  formed.  They  can  be  kept  informed  and  in  touch  with  each 
other  through  the  Secretariat.  The  programme  of  study  outlined  at  Aarhus  can 
continue  to  provide  direction  for  these  studies  and  a small  international  study 
commission,  such  as  the  one  which  prepared  the  paper  “The  Holy  Eucharist”, 
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for  this  meeting,  may  be  convened  from  time  to  time  to  consider  the  results  of 
regional  and  other  relevant  studies,  and  to  prepare  reports  for  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission.  Such  methods  are  valuable  because  they  approach  towards  the  ideal 
of  involving  the  whole  Church  in  a common  rethinking  of  eucharistic  theology. 
We  also  call  attention  to  para.  2 and  3,  page  73,  of  the  Aarhus  Report,  in  which 
Commission  members  are  reminded  of  their  responsibilities  in  helping  to  carry 
on  faith  and  order  work  in  their  countries  and  churches. 

f)  That  there  be  drawn  up  a resume  of  the  emerging  ecumenical  consensus  on  the 
Eucharist,  drawing  on  the  work  of  Lund,  Montreal,  Aarhus  and  Bristol,  and  on  the 
work  of  regional  groups  and  of  individual  scholars  related  to  the  ecumenical  dis- 
cussion of  the  Eucharist.  On  the  basis  of  this  resume  the  draft  of  a popular  booklet, 
perhaps  with  illustrations,  should  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secreta- 
riat. Booklets  could  then  be  printed  separately  in  the  language  and  idiom  of  the 
various  countries,  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  National  Councils  of 
Churches  and  with  experts  in  communication.  In  this  way  a wider  public  could  be 
informed  about  ecumenical  liturgical  developments. 
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APPENDIX  5 


REPORT  OF  SECTION  III 
Ministry,  Church  Union  Negotiations,  et.  al. 

A.  OUTLINE  FOR  A STUDY  ON  ORDINATION 

After  the  Commission  meeting  in  Aarhus  a study  on  “Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Ministry”  was  initiated  with  a small  group  which  drew  up  a study  booklet 
for  use  by  regional  study  groups.  Some  have  worked  on  the  study,  but  only  two 
reports  were  received  — from  groups  meeting  in  Melbourne  and  Dunedin.  In 
addition  to  these  reports  three  papers  by  Professors  R.  S.  Paul  and  Kenneth 
Grayston  and  by  Brother  Max  Thurian  were  prepared  for  use  in  the  study. 

In  the  Spring  of  1967  a small  group  of  WCC  staff  and  others  who  had  been 
involved  in  the  study  met  in  Geneva  to  see  what  could  be  learned  from  the  relative 
lack  of  support  the  study  had  received,  and  how  the  work  which  had  been  done 
could  be  continued.  Proposals  from  this  group  were  received  by  Section  III. 

The  Section  decided  that  what  was  most  needed  was  an  outline  and  timetable  for 
the  study  which  would  provide  a clear  focus  for  the  work,  and  a topic  of  manage- 
able scope.  In  addition  it  should  if  possible  make  use  of  the  work  already  done  and 
seek  to  further  it.  The  following  outline  is  based  on  these  considerations  and  is 
recommended  to  the  Commission  for  adoption. 

Introduction 

1 

Ordination  is  a matter  on  which  the  churches  have  traditionally  disagreed,  and 
is  therefore  a crucial  issue  in  church  union  negotiations,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
high  priority  given  to  a study  on  the  topic  by  the  report  from  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  Negotiations  which  met  this  past  Spring  in  Geneva.  There  is  also 
much  questioning  about  the  necessity  of  ordination  in  the  Church,  not  least  among 
those  who  are  considering  a ministerial  vocation.  This  fact  was  clear  in  the  recent 
meeting  summing  up  the  work  of  the  World  Council  Study  “Patterns  of  Ministry 
and  Theological  Education”. 

The  following  proposal  for  the  prosecution  of  a study  on  this  topic  is  in  three 
parts : the  first  is  an  outline  which  is  proposed  for  use  by  a large  number  of  regional 
groups;  the  second  contains  a number  of  questions  which  are  proposed  for  study 
in  depth  by  only  a few  groups ; the  third  is  an  outline  of  the  method  and  the  time- 
table of  study. 

I.  Ordination  Practices  Today 

A.  The  first  question,  to  which  all  groups  should  address  themselves,  is  as  follows : 
What  is  ordination  intended  to  provide  within  the  life  of  the  Church?  (In  this 
connection  the  word  “ordination”  is  used  to  mean  whatever  it  is  taken  to  mean 
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in  the  particular  church  being  asked  the  question  — and  also  to  refer  to  similar 
practices  in  churches  not  practicing  ordination.) 

B.  What  do  ordained  ministers  actually  do  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  ? (This 
is  a question  which  ministers  and  lay  people  can  discuss  together.) 

C.  What  is  the  ordained  minister  expected  to  do 

1)  By  his  congregation  ? 

2)  By  his  denomination  ? 

3)  If  he  is  in  a position  which  the  denomination  recognizes  which  is  other 
than  that  of  the  local  parish  church  ? 

D.  What  is  the  description  of  the  work  of  an  ordained  minister  as  stated  or  implied 
in  the  service  of  ordination  ? Further, 

1)  Who  ordains  (bishop,  congregation,  synod) ? Why? 

2)  Is  there  but  one  ordination?  Does  this  involve  a parity  of  ministers? 
If  there  are  differentiations  within  the  ministry,  on  what  grounds  are 
they  made? 

3)  What  are  the  qualifications  required  for  ordination  ? 

E.  How  does  the  denomination  regard  other  churches’  ministries  in  the  light  of 
its  own  understanding  of  the  ministry  ? What  do  some  churches  mean  in  claiming 
that  they  ordain  men  into  the  Church  of  God?  In  view  of  the  answers  to  these 
questions, 

1)  How  does  the  denomination  deal  with  the  reception  into  its  ministry 
of  ministers  ordained  by  another  church  ? Why  ? 

2)  What  is  its  attitude  towards  the  engagement  of  its  ministers  in  positions 
in  ecumenical  organizations  or  in  ventures  such  as  ecumenical  team 
ministries  ? 

3)  What  is  its  attitude  towards  ministers  ordained  in  other  churches,  who 
are  at  present  holding  a position  in  an  ecumenical  organization,  offici- 
ating in  their  church  ? 

F.  Does  ordination  make  a man  what  otherwise  he  is  not  ? If  so,  what  difference 
does  it  make  ? If  not,  what  is  believed  to  be  the  significance  of  ordination  ? 

G.  Is  it  possible  for  a minister  to  cease  to  be  an  ordained  person  ? 

1)  If  not,  why  not  ? 

2)  What  procedures  are  available  for  a man  who  wishes  to  leave  the  minis- 
try of  the  church?  What  is  his  status  in  the  church  afterwards? 

3)  What  are  the  procedures  by  which  a man  may  be  removed  from  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry  by  the  church  ? What  is  his  status  in  the  church 
afterwards  ? 

II.  Questions  for  Study  by  Special  Groups 
A.  Is  ordination  biblical  ? 

1)  Clearly  there  were  officers  in  some  NT  churches:  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons  and  others ; is  there  evidence  that  people  were  ordained  in  NT 
times  ? Is  there  evidence  that  in  some  parts  of  the  NT  church  ordination 
was  not  practiced  and  there  were  no  officers  ? 
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2)  The  laying  on  of  hands  with  prayer  was  practised  in  NT  times.  Can 
this  be  related  to  later  ordination  practices?  How? 

3)  Are  there  general  biblical  considerations  on  the  basis  of  which  ordination 
can  be  justified  ? 

4)  If  ordination  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  specific  evidence  or  general 
theological  considerations  drawn  from  the  Bible,  is  it  to  be  understood 
functionally  or  sacramentally?  Or  both? 

5)  How  is  ordination  related  to  the  charismatic  ministries  in  the  NT  Church  ? 
Is  it  connected  only  with  some?  with  none?  with  all? 

B.  How  did  ordination  develop  in  church  history? 

1)  Was  the  role  of  the  apostles  central  to  the  early  development?  Was  the 
development  essentially  similar  in  various  places  or  did  practices  vary 
greatly  ? 

2)  Did  the  apostles  ordain  ? If  they  appointed  officers  in  various  churches, 
what  did  this  involve? 

3)  What  is  the  authority  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  ordination?  Is  it 
possible  to  accept  the  practice  of  ordination  as  necessary  if  no  biblical 
basis  for  it  can  be  found?  Can  the  Church  alter  or  develop  offices  to 
which  it  ordains  people  ? 

C.  How  have  the  various  divisions  in  church  history  affected  the  understanding  of 
ordination  ? 

1)  What  is  the  relation  between  doctrine,  sacrament  and  jurisdiction  in 
ordination  ? 

a)  Can  orders  continue  ‘valid’  when  schism  or  heresy  occurs?  Why 
or  why  not? 

b)  Does  the  power  to  ordain  continue  to  be  a bishop’s  apart  from  the 
church  (i.e.  when  he  is  in  schism,  or  an  episcopus  vagans)  ? If  so,  why  ? 
If  not,  why  not? 

2)  In  view  of  schism  what  does  it  mean  when  a church  now  claims  to  ordain 
a man  into  the  ministry  of  ‘the  Church  of  God’  ? 

a ) Does  it  imply  a claim  on  the  part  of  the  ordaining  church  to  be  the 
one  true  Church  ? 

b ) Does  it  imply  that  a minister  can  be  ordained  into  the  ‘one  Church’ 
even  when  the  churches  are  separated?  If  so,  how  can  this  be 
conceived  ? 

D.  Where  lay  preaching  and  lay  administration  of  the  sacraments  are  permitted 
in  a church,  why  does  it  practice  ordination  ? 

E.  In  those  churches  and  groups  which  do  not  practise  ordination,  why  is  it  not 
thought  necessary  ? Are  there  similar  practices  ? 

F.  What  is  the  role  of  the  ordained  minister  as  seen  by  those  in  the  community 
who  are  not  church  members  ? In  particular, 

1)  Does  his  ordination  make  a discernible  difference  in  his  role  from  that 
played  by  a person  not  ordained  who  exercises  a similar  role?  For 
instance : 
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a)  What  discernible  difference,  if  any,  is  there  between  the  way  an 
ordained  minister  functions  and  the  way  an  officer  in  the  Salvation 
Army  or  a Quaker  leader  functions  ? 

b ) Where  laymen  or  lay  women  hold  similar  positions  in  church  orga- 
nizations to  those  held  by  ordained  persons,  what  discernible  differ- 
ence, if  any,  does  ordination  make  in  the  way  a person  fulfils  his 
role? 

2)  Is  the  conception  of  ordination  coloured  by  association  with  ideas  of 
priesthood  extant  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  society 
(e.g.  Buddhist  monks,  fetish  priests  ?) 

III.  Method  and  Timetable  of  the  Study 

To  prosecute  the  study  on  ordination  we  recommend  the  following  procedure : 

A.  That  an  international  theological  commission  (including  a number  of  social 
scientists)  be  nominated  immediately,  and  that  its  members  each  be  given  specific 
assignments  for  carrying  out  the  study  in  their  areas,  or  for  pursuing  particular 
parts  of  the  study. 

B.  That  the  members  form  groups  as  soon  as  possible  to  work  on  reports,  and  that 
the  following  be  the  procedure  in  each  case : 

1)  That  the  groups  provide  answers  to  the  basic  question,  “What  is  ordi- 
nation intended  to  provide  within  the  life  of  the  Church”  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  other  questions  they  have  been  assigned. 

2)  That  they  so  order  their  work  that  reports  are  ready  for  submission  to 
the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  no  later  than  September  1969. 

3)  That  the  reports  then  be  circulated  to  the  members  of  the  theological 
commission,  and  they  then  convene  in  the  Spring  of  1970. 

C.  That  as  many  regional  groups  as  possible  be  established. 

D.  That  the  Secretariat  seek  to  establish  contact  with  such  studies  as  that  being 
carried  out  on  episcopacy  by  world  confessional  bodies,  and  similar  studies  by 
individual  churches  or  persons,  and  see  what  co-ordination  can  be  established  so 
that  a duplication  of  work  is  avoided. 

E.  That  the  Secretariat  explore  further  ways  to : 

a ) incorporate  the  findings  of  the  study  on  Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theolog- 
ical Education, 

b ) relate  this  present  study  to  those  on  the  Eucharist,  catholicity  and  apos- 
tolicity,  and  the  missionary  structure  study,  and 

c)  investigate  how  the  findings  of  the  ministry  study  may  contribute  to 
a consideration  of  the  question  of  freedom  and  authority  in  the  church. 

B.  REPORT  ON  CONSULTATION  ON  CHURCH  UNION  NEGOTIATIONS 

Thanks  are  due  to  God  that  it  was  possible  to  hold  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  April  1967  a Consultation  on  Church  Union 
Negotiations.  The  Secretariat  and  all  others  concerned  with  organizing  the  Consul- 
tation are  to  be  commended  for  their  work.  From  an  examination  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  that  Consultation,  it  appears  that  action  is  now  required  as 
follows : 
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1.  Information 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should  keep  in  close  contact 
with  all  church  union  negotiations,  and  should  also  act  as  a clearing  house  for 
information  about  the  issues  involved  in  them.  This  would  involve : 

a)  Sending  periodically  to  church  union  committees  and  united  churches 
relevant  materials  gathered  from  such  committees  as  well  as  material 
from  World  Council  studies. 

b)  Continuance  of  the  biennial  church  union  survey. 

c)  In  order  to  help  churches  from  falling  into  those  legal  difficulties  that 
may  have  been  experienced  by  other  churches  in  the  course  of  their 
negotiations,  the  Secretariat  should  collect  information  concerning  legal 
matters  especially  those  pertaining  to  incorporation,  transfer  of  property 
and  financial  integration,  so  that  they  may  be  available  to  churches 
engaged  in  similar  negotiations. 

2.  Existing  Studies 

Studies  which  are  already  under  way  in  Faith  and  Order  should  be  continued 
in  order  to  provide  the  wider  understanding  in  which  particular  questions  must  be 
seen.  These  include  studies  on  “Holy  Spirit  and  Catholicity’’;  “Spirit,  Order  and 
Organization’’ ; “The  Significance  of  Councils  of  the  Early  Church  for  the  Ecumen- 
ical Movement’’;  “The  Eucharist — a Sacrament  of  Unity’’.  Note  should  also  be 
taken  of  the  published  studies  on  the  diaconate. 

3.  Ministry 

The  present  study  on  the  Ministry  should  be  prosecuted  with  great  urgency, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  theological  understanding  of  ordination  and  the 
place  of  episcopacy  (see  study  outline  on  ordination). 

4.  Baptism , Confirmation  and  Ordination  of  Women 

The  Secretariat  should  approach  World  Confessional  bodies  to  see  whether 
any  of  them  would  sponsor  ecumenical  study  groups  to  pursue  studies  on  baptism, 
confirmation  and  the  ordination  of  women,  especially  in  view  of  the  questions  at 
present  arising  in  church  union  negotiations. 

5.  Freedom  and  Authority  in  the  Church 

There  is  need  for  a study  on  Freedom  and  Authority  in  the  Church.  This  subject 
should  be  implicit  in  the  study  on  the  Ministry,  Hermeneutics  and  Unity  and  Catho- 
licity. This  is,  nevertheless,  a subject  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  Faith  and  Order  as  a whole  and  should  be  jointly  studied,  at  an  appropriate 
date  by  Roman  Catholics  and  the  World  Council,  care  being  taken  to  include 
conservative  evangelicals  in  the  study. 

6.  Comparative  Studies 

The  Secretariat  should  seek  the  co-operation  of  individual  scholars  in  the  pre- 
paration of  such  comparative  studies  of  issues  in  church  union  negotiations  as  may 
seem  important. 
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7.  Future  Consultations 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Secretariat  should  continue  to  organize 
meetings  of  representatives  from  church  union  committees  and  united  churches. 
It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  churches  to  provide  the  necessary  finances  for 
such  meetings. 

Commission  members  should  help  to  secure  the  requisite  financing  for  such 
meetings  and  for  providing  consultants  and  the  exchange  of  visitors  between  church 
union  committees. 

8.  Financial  Considerations 

Where  lack  of  finance  is  a limiting  factor  in  church  union  negotiations,  financial 
assistance  could  be  provided  by  churches  not  directly  represented  in  the  negotiations 
(including  sister  churches).  Such  assistance  has  been  given  already  in  certain  cases 
and  it  could  help  underwrite  travel  of  delegates,  publication  of  reports  and  other 
necessary  materials. 


C.  REPORT  ON  ECUMENICAL  COMMITMENT 
AND  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

The  Section  received  the  paper  on  “Ecumenical  Commitment  and  Christian 
Education”.  Without  identifying  itself  as  a whole  with  the  theology  underlying 
the  paper,  the  Section  commends  it  to  the  attention  of  churches,  educational  boards 
and  Christian  educators  as  a provocative  and  stimulating  contribution  to  the 
discussion  about  Christian  education.  It  makes  the  comment  that  the  concern  for 
Christian  education  should  not  obscure  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christian  Gospel 
and  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace. 

We  attach  particular  importance  to  the  recommendations  and  ask  the  churches 
in  considering  them  in  their  circumstances,  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  ecumen- 
ical commitment. 
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APPENDIX  6 


REPORT  OF  SECTION  IV 
Tradition  and  Traditions 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  meeting  at  Montreal  in 
1963,  broke  new  ground  for  ecumenical  discussions  in  its  consideration  of  “Scrip- 
ture, Tradition  and  Traditions”.  Tradition  (with  a capital  T)  was  defined  as  “the 
Gospel  itself,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  and  by  the  Church, 
Christ  himself  present  in  the  life  of  the  Church”.  {Fourth  World  Conference , 
para.  39).  This  Tradition  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  Church.  We  exist  as  Chris- 
tians by  the  Tradition  of  the  Gospel  (para.  45).  It  was  there  agreed  that  the 
Tradition  is  embodied  in  the  apostolic  writings  and  that  the  criterion  for  the  genuine 
Tradition  has  been  found  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (para.  49).  Thus  the  quest  for  a hermeneutical  method  is  a matter  of 
central  importance  (para.  51  and  52). 

Christians  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  not  only  as  the  criterion  of  the  Church’s 
teaching  and  life  or  as  historical  documents  but  also  with  the  expectation  that, 
through  these  documents  which  witness  to  God’s  redemptive  acts,  the  centre  of 
which  is  Christ  crucified  and  risen,  and  through  the  response  of  the  people  of  God 
to  those  acts,  the  living  Word  of  God  will  be  heard  and  faith  in  God  awakened  and 
nurtured  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  faith  that  the  Gospel, 
which  is  “the  power  of  God  unto  salvation”  for  us  and  our  fellow  men,  will  be 
heard.  This  faith  has  had  and  continues  to  receive  verification ; the  Holy  Scriptures 
mediate  the  living  Christ.  Thus,  “we  can  say  that  we  exist  as  Christians  by  the 
Tradition  of  the  Gospel  (the  paradosis  of  the  kerygma ) testified  in  Scripture,  trans- 
mitted in  and  by  the  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (para.  45). 
The  right  interpretation,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  interpretation 
which  is  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (para.  52). 

None  of  this  recognition  exempts  us  from  the  obligation  to  seek  right  method- 
ologies for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  divine  revelation  is  given  in  history. 
The  scriptural  witness  to  the  revelation  was  written  by  men  under  particular  histor- 
ical conditions.  Thus  an  historical  and  literary  study  of  the  Scriptures,  conducted 
with  scientific  precision,  is  a necessity  — a necessity  which  should  not  be  regarded 
as  either  a substitute  for  reliance  on  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  as  an  activity 
separate  from  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Today,  the  quest  for  a hermeneutical  method  has  taken  on  new  aspects  as  a 
consequence  of  new  developments  in  biblical  studies,  especially  the  emphasis  on 
diversity  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Similarly,  a hermeneutical  method  is  needed  for 
the  study  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils.  The 
report,  “The  Significance  of  the  Hermeneutical  Problem  for  the  Ecumenical 
Movement”,  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  method  for  biblical  study. 
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A.  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  HERMENEUTICAL  PROBLEM 
FOR  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 


I.  In  biblical  scholarship  the  concept  of  hermeneutics  comprises  two  aspects 
which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  but  which  should  not  be  separated. 

1)  In  its  narrow  sense  it  can  be  used  to  denote  the  methodology  of  exegesis  and 

2)  In  its  broader  sense  it  asks  how  the  meaning  of  a given  text  can  be  expressed 
and  communicated  to  contemporary  men  — both  inside  and  outside  the 
Church.  In  this  broader  sense  it  is  concerned  with  the  question  how  the 
original  text  of  the  Bible  can  be  brought  to  life  in  the  teaching  and  preaching 
of  the  Church  in  its  worship,  action  and  mission. 

II.  Part  A of  the  report  deals  mostly  with  hermeneutics  in  the  narrower  sense.  In 
general  we  endorse  the  observations  made  there  and  believe  that  the  method 
therein  proposed  and  the  rules  given  should  be  followed.  This  allows  scholars 
from  different  traditions  to  work  together  in  this  respect.  We  have  noted  that 
this  is  real  progress  compared  with  what  was  said  in  para.  53  at  Montreal; 
there  are  described  different  principles  which  function  as  keys  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  in  the  different  churches.  In  the  report  on  hermeneutics, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  described  a process  of  scholarly  exegesis  not  condi- 
tioned by  particular  confessional  traditions. 

More  particularly  we  wish  to  comment  on  the  following  parts  of  the  report : 

1)  In  view  of  present  discussion  in  the  ecumenical  movement  the  passage 
about  Unity  and  Diversity  is  of  particular  relevance  and  needs  further  atten- 
tion. 

a)  It  should  be  made  clear  that  to  start  with  the  unity  in  the  diversity  is  a 
hypothesis  which  faith  makes  because  in  accepting  the  various  docu- 
ments of  the  Bible  as  canonical  Scripture  we  believe  that  they  all,  in 
various  ways,  point  to  the  truth  of  God  in  Christ.  However,  the  nature 
of  this  unity  is  not  manifest  at  the  outset.  It  may  be  discovered  as  a 
result  of  our  common  exegetical  work. 

b)  In  the  first  two  paragraphs  the  report  mentions  the  possibility  that  in 
the  course  of  exegetical  study  contradictions  may  be  thought  to  occur 
within  the  Bible,  and  that  in  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  a scholar 
to  decide  for  or  against  a particular  passage.  By  what  criterion  is  such 
a decision  to  be  made  ? Is  it  one  which  can  be  found  by  scholarly  inves- 
tigation, is  it  one  which  the  Church  gives,  or  is  it  a personal  criterion 
of  the  individual  scholar?  This  needs  clarification. 

2)  We  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  paragraph  on  “Meaning  and  meanings’’. 

a)  The  question  of  historicity  and  genuineness  should  not  have  been  dealt 
with  in  one  paragraph;  they  pose  different  problems. 

b ) The  question  of  historicity  needs  further  exploration.  For  instance,  how 
is  it  possible  to  decide  what  is  ‘historical’  and  what  ‘unhistorical’,  and 
how  far  is  this  decision  based  on  an  a priori  ? And  if  it  is  hard  for  scholar- 
ship to  decide  what  in  the  Bible  is  ‘historical’  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
actually  taken  place,  what  consequences  does  this  have  for  our  claim 
that  Christianity  is  an  ‘historical  religion’  ? 
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3)  We  agree  with  the  assertion  of  the  report  that  a great  part  of  the  process 
of  scholarly  exegesis  could  be  carried  out  equally  by  Christians  and  non- 
Christians  (“Secular  scholarship”).  In  this  respect  we  wish  to  warn  against 
two  dangerous  assumptions,  namely : 

a)  that  non-commitment  is  a prerequisite  for  good  scholarship,  i.e.  that 
a non-Christian  would  a priori  be  more  ‘objective’ ; 

b)  that  the  Church  has  a right  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  biblical  scholarship. 

4)  The  thought  expressed  in  the  paragraph  on  “Previous  understanding”  is 
a necessary  one,  but  the  terminology  is  imprecise  and  the  concepts  used  should 
be  clarified.  In  particular  it  would  be  helpful,  if  the  concept  of  Vorverstdndnis 
(represented  in  English  in  the  report  by  ‘previous  understanding’),  which  is 
of  great  importance  to  many  German  biblical  scholars,  could  be  explained. 

III.  The  report  gives  direction  for  a scholarly  and  responsible  interpretation  of 
particular  passages  in  the  biblical  documents.  It  is,  however,  still  necessary 
to  form  a comprehensive  statement  of  biblical  truth.  The  report  itself  indicates 
that  the  difficulties  raised  for  systematic  theology  have  not  been  solved; 
further  study  of  this  problem  is  required.  Is  exegesis,  even  if  carried  out 
according  to  the  best  scholarly  methods,  in  itself  sufficient,  or  does  the  work 
of  the  theologian  require  the  specific  insights  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
commitment  ? 

IV.  The  main  problems,  however,  arise  when  we  turn  to  hermeneutics  in  its 
broader  sense  and  ask  how  Christian  truth  has  to  be  communicated  to  men 
of  our  time.  The  matters  treated  in  part  III  of  the  report  should  be  worked 
out  in  greater  detail,  though  we  endorse  what  is  said  in  it. 

1)  From  scholarly  exegesis  we  must  pass  on  to  the  message  of  salvation  in 
word  and  deed,  in  order  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  In  this  the  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  is  needed  and  He  is  not  bound  by  methodological  rules. 

2)  One  question  to  be  dealt  with  in  regard  to  the  teaching  and  preaching  of 
the  Church  concerns  language  which  present  day  man  can  understand. 

3)  In  part  III  it  states  that  “a  continual  and  recognizable  interaction  should 
exist  between  exegesis  done  in  a responsible  manner  and  the  actions  of  the 
Church,  its  worship  and  its  teaching”.  But  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the 
differences  between  us  are  greatest,  since  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  where  the 
authority  for  truth  lies  (see  the  report,  B,  II).  Broadly  speaking  it  can  be 
said  that  this  authority  is  placed  either 

i)  in  Scripture  as  the  sole  norm  of  truth,  or 

ii)  in  Scripture  in  the  context  of  general  Christian  tradition,  or 

iii)  in  a variegated  complex  of  Christian  truth  as  understood  today,  in  which 
Scripture  is  only  one  element. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  exegesis  of  Scripture  is  different  for  each 
of  these  positions.  Hermeneutics  in  its  broader  sense  is  dependent  on  the  question 
of  authority.  Therefore  our  principal  recommendation  is  a study  of  authority. 
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B.  PATRISTIC  STUDIES  FROM  AN  ECUMENICAL  VIEWPOINT 


The  Early  Church  was  faced  with  many  problems,  both  theological  and  prac- 
tical, notably  that  of  translating  the  Christian  message  into  the  language  and 
thought  of  several  different  cultures.  It  attempted  to  solve  them  by  explicating, 
while  remaining  faithful  to  the  ‘given’,  the  apostolic  tradition  embodied  in  apostolic 
Scripture  and  continuing  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

This  tradition  was  to  a considerable  extent  shaped,  defined  and  applied  through 
the  work  of  those  we  now  call  the  Fathers.  As  we  study  their  extant  writings,  the 
problem  of  hermeneutic  method  arises  here  also.  We  would  stress  the  parallel 
with  the  report  on  biblical  hermeneutics,  both  generally  and,  more  particularly, 
the  parallel  problem  of  Unity  and  Diversity. 

In  general,  the  Section  welcomes  the  recognition  of  the  continuing  importance 
of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  common  study  of  them.  In  partic- 
ular, we  believe  that  participation  in  such  studies  might  help  some  churches  towards 
a fuller  awareness  of  their  debt  to  the  Fathers. 

We  are  conscious,  however,  that  there  is  still  an  unresolved  problem  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  authority,  individually  and  collectively  (consensus  patrum),  and  of 
the  relation  of  this  to  other  authorities.  Further,  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a 
clear  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  works  of  the  Fathers  are  now  being 
used  in  practice  (e.g.  in  the  training  of  ministers)  within  the  various  churches. 


C.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CONCILIAR  PROCESS 
IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH  FOR  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 

Study  of  Tradition  involves  also  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  authority 
of  the  early  councils  which  (largely  by  means  of  the  theological  work  of  the 
Fathers)  did  so  much  towards  defining  and  establishing  it. 

1)  The  report  first  attempts  to  describe  the  conciliar  process.  The  Section 
welcomes  its  emphasis  upon  conciliarity  as  a characteristic  of  the  Church,  and 
upon  the  need  to  take  decisions  together  at  various  levels  of  church  life  (I,  1). 
We  agree  generally  with  the  historical  description  which  follows,  though  some  of 
us  think  that  the  picture  is  rather  idealized  and  somewhat  obscures  the  difficulties 
raised  by  the  human  weaknesses  of  those  responsible  for,  or  participating  in,  the 
councils. 

Perhaps,  also,  there  is  some  imbalance  in  the  remarks  made  (I,  2)  on  conciliarity 
and  unity.  For,  although  it  is  true  that  unity  and  truth  belong  together,  the 
conscious  motive  of  the  early  councils  may  have  been  the  protection  of  truth 
rather  than,  or  at  least  as  much  as,  the  preservation  of  unity. 

We  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  what  is  said  about  reception  (III,  2), 
but  think  that  further  attention  should  be  given  to  the  question,  by  whom  and 
through  whom  the  councils  were  received.  We  also  suggest  that  in  the  paragraphs 
on  the  claims,  or  inherent  authority,  of  councils  (III,  1),  which  balance  those  on 
reception,  more  should  have  been  said  about  magisterium. 
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Despite  these  points  of  criticism,  we  welcome  the  positive  attitude  of  the  report 
to  councils,  to  the  necessity  of  expressing  conciliarity  in  various  representative 
assemblies,  and  to  the  possibility  and  value  of  a truly  Ecumenical  Council  (part  IV). 

We  propose  that  the  historical  work  already  done  on  the  early  conciliar  pro- 
cess should  now  be  taken  further  through  a concentrated  study  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon. 

2)  At  its  close  the  report  briefly  considers  the  nature  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  The  World  Council  is  neither  a church  nor,  in  the  strict  sense,  a council 
of  the  Church.  Though  it  has  some  share  in  the  qualities  of  the  councils  (e.g.  a 
representative  character  and,  to  some  extent,  influence  through  reception  of  its 
work  by  the  churches)  it  does  not  claim  the  authority  of  a council. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  convene  a council,  but  it  can  contribute  towards  creating 
the  conditions  which  will  enable  all  our  churches  to  participate  in  a truly  Ecumenical 
Council. 


D.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  think  it  may  justly  be  said  that  these  three  studies  mark  an  advance  upon 
the  stage  reached  at  Montreal.  In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  confessions  and  tradi- 
tions represented  in  the  Section,  the  measure  of  agreement  is  noteworthy : namely 
in  the  general  desire  that  a scientific  methodology  should  be  applied  to  the  exegesis 
of  Scripture,  that  the  importance  of  common  study  of  the  Fathers  and  of  their 
significance  for  all  the  churches  should  be  recognized,  and  that  all  churches  should 
consider  how  best  to  express  that  conciliarity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Church. 
It  is  also  an  advance  that  common  study  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  ancient  councils 
has  already  taken  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  that  modern  methods  of  biblical  study  (which 
may,  of  course,  change  in  the  course  of  time)  set  serious  problems  to  the  theologian 
and  to  the  Church  as  it  seeks  to  fulfil  its  mission  to  the  world.  The  three  reports 
pose  in  common  the  problem  of  authority.  Since  we  de  not  recall  that  Faith  and 
Order  has  initiated  any  comprehensive  study  of  authority,  our  principal  recom- 
mendation is  that  this  should  be  done. 

In  addition  we  recommend  consideration  of  the  following  subjects  arising  out 
of  the  Hermeneutics  report : 

a ) The  historicity  of  the  Bible  and  the  historical  character  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

b)  “From  Exegesis  to  Proclamation”. 

We  think  that  common  study  of  patristic  texts  should  continue,  and  further 
recommend  a study  of  “The  Fathers  and  the  Bible”. 

We  recommend  that  a study  in  depth  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  should  be 
undertaken  and  also  suggest  a study  of  “Conciliarity”  through  the  history  of  the 
Church. 
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APPENDIX  7 


REPORT  OF  SECTION  V 
General  Faith  and  Order  Problems 


The  Section  formulates  its  report  and  recommendations  in  the  light  of 
those  presented  by  Committee  V of  the  last  Commission  meeting,  at 
Aarhus  in  1964  {Aarhus  Minutes , op.  cit .,  pp.  40-42  and  72-75). 


A.  CONSPECTUS  OF  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDIES 

The  Faith  and  Order  Movement  came  into  being  to  draw  the  churches  out  of 
isolation  into  conversation.  Its  purpose  has  always  been  to  help  the  churches  to 
find  their  way  into  communion,  and  so  to  be  able  to  live  and  witness  as  one  people 
in  the  world.  This  goal  remains  unchanged.  But  today  unity  is  to  be  understood 
in  wider  perspectives.  The  churches  are  still  divided  by  the  issues  which  arise  from 
their  separate  history  and  the  efforts  to  clarify  and  overcome  these  must  be  con- 
tinued. But  at  the  same  time  they  are  all  faced  with  new  problems  arising  from  a 
world  which  is  increasingly  secularized  and  in  which  there  is  both  growing  unity 
and  growing  division.  These  problems  cut  across  confessional  lines  and  present 
new  threats  to  their  unity  and  their  common  witness.  If  the  Faith  and  Order 
Movement  is  to  be  faithful  to  its  original  mandate,  it  will  have  to  direct  its  attention 
to  the  questions  which  have  become  controversial  and  divisive  today. 

The  Commission  at  its  Aarhus  meeting  in  1964  recognized  this  need  in  a double 
way.  It  asked  for  a fresh  study  in  depth  on  the  nature  of  the  Church’s  unity  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  priority  to  a study  on  “Creation,  New  Creation  and  the 
Unity  of  the  Church”.  We  feel  that  this  decision  has  been  justified,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  further  studies  must  be  pursued  with  this  widened  scope. 

From  the  discussions  the  following  suggestions  for  priority  in  the  study  pro- 
gramme have  emerged : 

a)  The  study  on  “God  in  Nature  and  History”  has  both  led  to  illuminating 
discussion  and  shown  the  wide  range  of  differences  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. Its  continuation  should  receive  first  place  in  the  study  programme 
of  the  next  phase.  We  believe  that  much  could  be  gained  by  concentrat- 
ing on  the  understanding  of  man.  Already  the  paper  “God  in  Nature 
and  History”  has  illuminated  much  about  man  and  mankind,  but  we 
are  persuaded  that  a further  parallel  study  on  “Man  in  Nature  and 
History”  is  called  for.  It  must  be  a study  of  the  Christian  understanding 
of  man  which  is  attentive  to  the  diverse  anthropological  implications  of 
philosophy  and  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
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b ) This  new  departure  does  not  mean  that  other  problems  — more  usually 
related  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  — should  be  abandoned.  We  suggest 
that  the  following  studies  should  be  either  continued  or  initiated.  They 
can  all  be  gathered  around  the  focal  question  of  authority  in  the  Church, 
both  in  faith  and  in  order : 

i)  The  Authority  of  the  Bible  (continuing  also  the  study  of  the  herme- 
neutical problem) 

ii)  The  Significance  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  its  Reception  by 
the  Churches  (continuing  the  studies  on  Patristics  and  the  Councils) 

iii)  Spirit,  Order  and  Organization  (it  is  hoped  that  this  study,  initiated 
at  Aarhus,  be  continued  with  resources  found  from  outside  the  main 
Faith  and  Order  budget) 

iv)  Authority  and  Freedom  in  the  Church  (requested  by  representatives 
of  church  union  negotiations) 

v)  Ordination  (continuing  the  study  on  the  Ministry) 

c)  Further,  the  Section  urges  the  continuation  of  the  study  on  worship. 
The  study  on  the  Eucharist  having  led  to  promising  results,  needs  to  be 
continued  along  the  lines  recommended  by  Section  II  and  may  well 
find  its  focus  in  the  relation  of  Baptism  and  Eucharist.  We  welcome  the 
proposed  continuation  of  the  study  of  intercommunion  with  special 
reference  to  the  celebrant  at  the  Eucharist.  Though  the  concentration  on 
particular  aspects  of  worship  has  proved  to  be  useful,  the  general 
question  of  worship  in  our  age  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

d ) The  expansion  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  recent  years  has  brought 
new  demands  upon  the  Commission  and  may  further  develop  over  the 
next  period.  The  Section  welcomes  the  efforts  already  made,  particularly 
the  establishment  of  the  joint  Theological  Commission  on  Catholicity 
and  Apostolicity  with  the  Secretariat  for  Unity  in  Rome.  It  will  be 
important  to  keep  these  new  plans  in  relation  with  the  general  pro- 
gramme. 

The  new  emphasis  in  this  programme  is  not  restricted  to  the  content  of  studies. 
The  methods  also  need  to  be  kept  under  review.  The  discussions  have  shown  that 
closer  attention  to  the  diversity  within  the  apostolic  witness  may  open  new  possi- 
bilities of  understanding  both  the  range  and  the  limits  of  diversity  in  the  Church. 
The  new  and  broader  tasks  require  for  their  fulfilment  a considerable  flexibility 
of  method,  including  both  an  interdisciplinary  approach  in  which  philosophers, 
historians,  natural  and  social  scientists  are  engaged  in  dialogue  with  theologians, 
and  also  closer  collaboration  at  many  points  between  Faith  and  Order  and  other 
departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Full  account  should  be  taken  of 
this  in  planning  the  future  work  of  the  Commission. 

In  conclusion  the  Section  wishes  to  emphasize  that  the  general  task  of  Faith 
and  Order  is  “to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ”  and  to  keep 
before  the  Council  and  the  churches  “the  obligation  to  manifest  that  unity  for 
the  sake  of  their  Lord  and  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  his  mission  in  the 
world”.  Therefore  the  study  on  unity  needs  to  be  pursued.  While  such  study  is 
likely  to  take  new  forms  as  a result  of  including  new  subjects,  it  is  to  be  expected 
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that  from  the  new  angle  new  light  will  be  thrown  on  old  questions.  The  Secretariat 
is  asked  to  maintain  its  contacts  with  and  service  to  churches  engaged  in  union 
negotiations,  as  recommended  by  Section  III. 

The  Commission  is  also  reminded  of  the  need,  through  its  studies,  to  speak  when 
the  occasion  offers  (as  in  the  unity  affirmation  at  New  Delhi)  a pastoral  word  of 
direct  relevance,  simplicity  and  encouragement  to  the  whole  Christian  community. 


B.  THE  PROGRAMME  OF  FAITH  AND  ORDER 


I.  General 

The  Section  expresses  its  appreciation  of  all  the  devoted  work  of  the  staff  of 
Faith  and  Order,  and  in  particular  its  grateful  recognition  of  the  able  and  meticu- 
lous preparation  for  this  Bristol  meeting. 

The  Section  recognizes  that  the  tasks  waiting  to  be  done  in  the  Faith  and  Order 
field  are  far  too  great  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  alone  to  handle.  It 
notes,  however,  within  that  field  three  concentric  circles : 

a)  the  staff,  who  have  the  primary  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  work; 

b ) the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  members  themselves,  who  must  accept 
a greater  responsibility,  e.  g.,  for  interconfessional  contacts,  including 
those  with  non-member  churches,  if  the  work  is  to  be  effectively  done; 

c)  the  wide  range  of  work  going  on  anyway,  far  beyond  the  Commission 
itself. 

The  Section  suggests  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  with  the  active  help  of 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  members,  to  survey  this  wide  range  of  study  and 
discussion ; and  that  a paper  on  the  basis  of  such  a survey  might  be  submitted  to 
the  next  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  and  taken  into  account  in  planning 
future  work. 

The  Section  endorses  the  Aarhus  dictum  {Aarhus  Minutes , op.  cit.,  page  73) 
about  “the  necessity  of  producing  reports  in  as  simple  and  direct  language  as 
possible  . . .”,  but  feels  that  questions  of  interpretation,  popularization  and  com- 
munication constitute  further  and  separate  tasks  within  the  whole  Council,  and 
also  within  different  regions,  localities  and  member  church  constituencies. 

Theology  must  be  practised  ecumenically.  Wherever  the  Church  is  it  is  neces- 
sarily affected  by  the  cultural  context  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  cultural  context 
suggests  and  prescribes  particular  problems. 

These  problems  ought  to  receive  attention  by  those  on  the  spot,  who  ought 
to  be  able  to  call  upon  the  help  of  others  who  can  see  them  in  a wider  perspective. 

The  relation  of  indigenous  elements  to  the  preservation  and  enrichment  of 
catholicity  should  also  receive  attention. 

II.  Cooperation  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  with  other  World  Council 
Departments 

The  Section  welcomes  the  growing  collaboration  with  other  divisions  and 
departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  urges  that  this  should  be 
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two-way  in  the  sense  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  as  well  as  receiving 
suggestions  for  study,  could  itself  make  suggestions  for  study  to  be  undertaken  by 
other  departments. 

The  Section  recommends  that  the  Secretariat  consult  with  the  Division  of 
Studies  about  the  relationship  between  its  own  studies  and  those  concerning  dia- 
logue with  men  of  other  faiths,  along  the  lines  of  efforts  already  initiated. 

III.  Relations  with  World  Families  of  Churches 

Discussion  has  brought  out  the  wide  diversity  in  function,  structure  and  ethos, 
of  the  world  families  of  churches. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  sufficient  resemblances  to  make  it  meaningful  to  discuss 
the  relationship  of  such  bodies  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  to  its  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  in  particular.  The  presence  of  fraternal  delegates  at  the 
present  meeting  from  several  such  bodies  has  been  most  helpful. 

The  Section  welcomes  and  endorses  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretariat  that  the 
world  families  of  churches  should  be  invited  to  appoint  liaison  officers  to  the 
Commission  with  the  status  of  research  consultants.  The  Section  hopes  that  among 
these  appointments  it  might  be  possible  to  have  one  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  These  officers  would  both  receive  Faith  and  Order  material  and,  in  turn, 
‘feed  in’  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  any  relevant  material  and  information 
from  their  side. 

The  sharing  and  co-ordinating  of  studies,  both  between  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  world  families  of  churches,  and  amongst  those  bodies  themselves, 
is  clearly  a matter  of  considerable  importance,  if  wasteful  proliferation  and  overlap 
is  to  be  avoided,  alike  at  national,  regional  and  international  levels.  The  appoint- 
ments envisaged  above  should  significantly  serve  this  end.  Each  body  (including 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission)  should  be  made  aware  of  the  findings  and  kept 
in  touch  with  the  work  of  others.  Joint  study  might  also  be  promoted,  e.  g.,  of 
different  confessional  understandings  of  unity  and  catholicity,  and  appropriate 
‘task  forces’  assigned. 

Such  developments  might  encourage  the  world  families  of  churches  to  move 
more  and  more  towards  a positive  strategy  which  they  could  pursue  together  and 
to  be  of  more  effective  service  to  the  ecumenical  cause  to  which  we  are  all  pledged, 
e.  g.,  in  regard  to  particular  union  negotiations,  and  to  developing  inter-church 
relationships  in  widely  different  regional,  national  and  local  situations. 

IV.  Relations  with  non-member  Churches 

The  Section  welcomes  the  proposed  increase  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion’s membership  up  to  a total  of  150,  which  will  allow  for  increased  participation 
by  non-member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (Constitution,  art.  5 
b)  and  f)).  The  Commission  should  authorize  the  Working  Committee  to  move 
to  a gradual  realization  of  this  aim  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  other  appointments, 
i.  e.,  “personal  capacity  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Commission’’  (art.  5,  c )). 
In  relation  to  non-member  churches  it  is  important  to  stress  and  maintain  this 
free  ‘Movement’  character  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  to  complement 
the  more  formally  representative  character  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
itself. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  such  participation  in  the  Commission’s  work 
represents  no  change  of  policy,  which  has  been  consistent  from  the  beginning : but 
the  new  response  from  the  Roman  Catholic  side  makes  it  possible  to  look  for 
steadily  increasing  Roman  Catholic  participation  in  the  Commission’s  work. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  similar  participation  by  other  non-member 
churches,  particularly  Pentecostalists  and  conservative  evangelicals.  It  is  recognized 
that  securing  such  participation  is  often  a difficult  and  delicate  matter.  One  pos- 
sibility to  bear  in  mind  is  the  appointment  of  persons  within  the  member  churches 
who  hold  similar  views. 

Thought  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  central  study  themes  felt  by  conser- 
vative evangelicals  to  be  of  special  relevance.  Direct  consultations  par  cum  pari , 
like  those  recently  with  Seventh-Day  Adventists  and  with  European  Pentecostalists, 
have  proved  valuable  and  might  be  extended.  One  further  possibility  might  be  to 
encourage  regional  consultations  and  projects  (e.  g.  in  South  America)  which  would 
not  be  a direct  drain  on  Faith  and  Order  Commission  resources.  This  would  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  helping  to  counter  misunderstanding  and  misrepre- 
sentation in  some  areas. 

V.  Relations  with  Ecumenical  Research  Institutes 

The  Section  recalls  that  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  has  already  recognized 
the  need  for  additional  research  resources,  and  has  welcomed  in  principle  the  setting 
up  of  a WCC  research  institute  if  and  when  money  becomes  available.  We  hope 
that  this  long-term  need  will  be  kept  in  view. 

Meanwhile,  and  even  apart  from  this,  we  urge  that  contacts  should  be  sought, 
and  links  established,  with  other  existing  or  projected  research  institutes,  and  that 
every  possible  use  should  be  made  of  their  work  and  resources. 

As  an  example  of  this,  we  welcome  the  possibility,  at  present  under  discussion, 
of  direct  participation  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  work  of  the  Stras- 
bourg Ecumenical  Institute,  and  we  hope  that  thi§  possibility  will  be  actively 
pursued. 

VI.  Faith  and  Order  Budget 

The  Section  recognizes  the  great  value  of  the  Programme  Project  Fund  increas- 
ing the  range  and  flexibility  of  the  Commission’s  work.  It  requests  that  the 
Uppsala  Assembly  be  asked  to  continue  the  Fund,  and  if  possible  to  increase  it. 

The  Section  places  on  record  its  warm  appreciation  of  the  generosity  of  the 
German  Churches  in  providing  funds  for  an  additional  staff  member  on  the  Secre- 
tariat for  the  period  1966-68.  It  expresses  the  hope  that  from  these  or  other  sources 
it  may  be  found  possible  to  continue  this  help  for  a further  period. 


C.  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE 

The  Section  recommends  this  document  for  further  theological  study  by  the 
churches  on  a wider  geographical  basis.  Some  issues  raised  seem  to  us  especially 
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to  require  further  examination  in  depth.  Among  these  we  would  list  the  concepts 
of  salvation  and  election,  and  the  nature  of  God  in  relation  to  the  two  concepts 
of  the  People  of  God  and  the  Body  of  Christ. 

The  study  had  been  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion and  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Committee  on  the  Church 
and  the  Jewish  People.  The  document  was  discussed  by  the  latter  at  its 
meeting  in  Aarhus  from  September  11-15,  1967.  The  Committee 
expressed  agreement  with  the  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  and  urged  that  the  study  be  continued  along  the 
lines  indicated  by  it.  In  particular  it  called  for  further  clarification  of  the 
understanding  of  Christian  presence,  mission  and  dialogue.  It  also 
emphasized  that  the  consideration  of  history  needed  to  be  extended  to 
the  present  and  that  in  the  future  fuller  consultation  with  Jewish  scholars 
might  profitably  be  sought.  A more  extensive  summary  of  comments 
from  the  CCJP  will  be  prepared  and  can  be  obtained  upon  request. 


APPENDIX  8 


The  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  Work 

Closing  address  by  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Tomkins,  Bishop  of  Bristol 


Prophesy  is  always  rash  and  we  have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  a prophet 
is  least  likely  to  be  heeded  in  his  own  country.  Furthermore  others  have  already 
said  so  many  good  and  wise  things  during  these  days  of  our  meeting,  beginning 
with  the  address  by  Dr.  Vischer,  Professor  Schlink  and  many  others,  that  nothing 
worthwhile  seems  left  to  be  said.  But  this  invitation  comes  to  me  after  twenty-two 
years  of  direct  Faith  and  Order  work;  I was  on  the  staff  from  1945-1952  and  have 
been  Chairman  from  1952  until  this  week.  My  first  experience  of  Faith  and  Order 
was  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  William  Temple,  then  Archbishop  of  York.  As  a very  raw  member  of  the 
Youth  Group  I remember  telling  him  that  as  I listened  uncomprehendingly  to  the 
discussion  I was  reminded  of  an  old  lady  I knew  who,  when  she  listened  to  the 
brilliant  conversation  of  her  grandchildren,  used  to  say  “I  do  wish  I ever  quite 
understood  anything”.  I shall  never  forget  William  Temple’s  reply  and  the  comfort 
it  has  often  brought  to  me,  “Wouldn’t  it  be  awful  if  one  did”. 

Any  suggestions  for  the  future  work  of  Faith  and  Order  need  to  be  based  upon : 

a)  an  estimate  of  the  environment  of  Faith  and  Order  in  general  and 

b)  an  appraisal  of  the  role  of  Faith  and  Order  in  particular. 

So  forgive  some  rash  generalizations  and  I wish  to  begin  with  describing  what 
seemed  to  me  three  paradoxes  in  the  environment  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  total 
Christian  scene. 

A.  i)  The  first  is  the  toughness  of  institutions  and  the  fluidity  of  ideas.  There  has 
been  remarkably  little  institutional  change  in  the  churches  during  the  history  of 
Faith  and  Order.  The  Church  of  South  India  was  the  first  union  to  cross  the  gap 
between  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  churches  in  1947,  and  no  other  has  yet 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  As  those  of  you  know  who  read  the  periodic  and  valuable 
surveys  by  the  Faith  and  Order  staff,  a large  number  of  union  schemes  are  under 
discussion,  but  as  yet  not  one  of  them  has  been  brought  to  fruition  and  in  many 
areas  they  are  running  into  very  stiff  resistances  and  opposition.  I am  well  aware 
of  this  in  my  country  where  the  conversations  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
Methodists  and  those  between  Presbyterians  and  Anglicans  are  both  arousing 
stiff  resistance.  And  the  more  I have  spoken  to  those  of  you  who  come  from  other 
countries  in  which  reunion  schemes  are  under  discussion,  the  more  I realize  that 
any  proposed  change  in  the  institutional  pattern  of  our  churches’  life  does  call 
forth  stem  resistance.  At  the  same  time  there  have  been  startling  changes  in  the 
intellectual  climate  in  the  last  twenty  years.  I have  never  been  so  conscious  of 
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both  sides  of  this  paradox  as  on  my  first  visit  to  Rome  and  subsequent  visits  for 
the  Joint  Working  Group,  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  There  is  most  dramatically  illustrated  the  toughness  of  institu- 
tions in  the  deep  roots  in  history  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has,  with  its 
Sacred  Congregations  and  other  institutions  with  their  long  history  and  accus- 
tomed ways  of  acting.  But  at  the  same  time  we  have  throughout  Christendom 
shared  in  the  excitement  of  the  new  ideas  which  were  circulating  in  the  Vatican 
Council  and  which  are  still  fermenting. 

Why  do  we  stick?  Why  is  there  so  little  actual  change?  It  has  been  said 
“Nothing  can  resist  an  idea  whose  time  has  come”.  Is  our  “idea”  wrong?  Or 
has  the  “time”  not  come?  Both  questions  may  give  us  twinges  of  anxiety. 

ii)  My  second  paradox  is  that  the  need  of  Christian  Unity  daily  becomes  more 
obvious,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  a baffling  indifference  to  it , not  least 
among  many  of  the  best  of  the  young. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  need  for  unity.  We  have  spoken  often 
this  week  of  the  shrinking  world  in  which  we  live;  of  its  secular  culture  bringing 
forth  at  the  same  time  its  own  kind  of  unity  and  its  own  deep  divisions.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  changing  balance,  not  so  much  of  power  as  of  vitality,  implicit 
in  the  African-Asian  Revolution.  The  younger  among  you  here  who  are  white 
may  well  ask  what  sort  of  a place  there  will  be  for  your  grandchildren  in  the  world. 
And  in  this  modern  world,  we  are  very  conscious  of  the  generation-gap.  It  is  easy 
to  exaggerate  it  and  very  misleading  to  generalize  about  it.  In  every  generation 
there  is  a gap  between  the  older  and  the  younger,  but  we  seem  to  live  at  a time  when 
it  is  very  pronounced  and  when  certain  characteristics  of  that  younger  generation 
are  so  admirable;  their  deep  concern  about  personal  relations,  their  compassion 
and  their  sense  of  justice,  coupled  with  their  strongly  anti-institutional  temper. 
And  yet  they  are  a deeply  questing  generation ; a quest  which  must  surely  be  behind 
the  use  of  drugs  and  the  search  for  psychedelic  assurance.  At  the  same  time  they 
find  a unity  as  the  by-product  of  a “cause”  — the  protest  songs,  the  peace  move- 
ment, the  campaign  for  just  race  relations  and  civil  rights.  Here  a thought  struck 
me  which  may  surprise  you  as  much  as  it  surprised  me  when  I thought  of  it : that 
there  is  perhaps  here  an  interesting  link  with  the  discussion  we  have  been  having 
about  those  we  have  generally  called  the  conservative  evangelicals.  One  of  the 
features  of  that  part  of  the  Christian  world  which  is  not  active  in  the  World  Council 
has  many  of  these  same  characteristics.  In  the  whole  of  Pentecostal  spirituality  you 
have  again  this  paradoxical  combination  of  a great  emphasis  upon  experience  and 
a great  devotion  to  a cause.  It  may  well  be  that  perhaps  in  time  to  come  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  Faith  and  Order  having  to  come  to  terms  with  those  who  are 
facing  the  needs  of  the  younger  generation  by  a strong  appeal  to  experience  on  an 
anti-institutional  basis  combined  with  that  unity  which  comes  from  the  whole- 
hearted espousal  of  a cause,  that  of  evangelism.  There  could  so  easily  appear 
something  which  perhaps  instead  of  being  called  conservative  evangelical  we  may 
find  ourselves  calling  radical  evangelicals. 

iii)  The  third  paradox  is  that  the  growing  cohesion  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  define  the  role  of  Faith  and  Order.  Like  some  of  you 
I came  into  the  ecumenical  movement  when  it  was  neatly  divided  into  Life  and 
Work  and  Faith  and  Order  with,  somewhat  on  the  margin,  the  International 
Missionary  Council  which  had  a different  kind  of  shape  and  was  built  out  of 
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missionary  societies.  Already  in  the  war  years  a fourth  reality  had  come  into  the 
picture  with  the  war-time  experience  of  work  amongst  prisoners  of  war,  displaced 
persons  and  refugees.  So  that  when  these  fused  in  1948  into  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  it  quickly  became  a platitude  to  say  that  unity,  mission  and  service 
were  inseparable.  We  have  at  the  same  time  grown  more  self-critical  so  that  to  the 
Lund  dictum  of  “doing  together  all  that  conscience  does  not  compel  us  to  do 
separately”  must  now  be  added  (as  we  did  at  the  British  Faith  and  Order  Conference 
in  Nottingham)  “though  there  is  no  virtue  in  the  churches  doing  together  what 
they  ought  not  to  be  doing  at  all”.  This  was  why,  in  preparing  for  the  Nottingham 
Conference  we  changed  the  title  from  “The  Unity  we  seek”  into  “One  Church 
Renewed  for  Mission”.  So  today  all  parts  of  the  WCC  include  an  interest  in  unity 
and  Faith  and  Order  must  be  outward-looking  and  not  ecclesiastically  introspective. 

Hence  our  problem  of  identifying  the  specific  role  of  Faith  and  Order  and  of 
having  to  select  carefully  in  the  face  of  a growing  proliferation. 

One  of  our  abiding  responsibilities  is  for  Truth.  I well  remember  when  I was 
on  the  World  Council  staff,  being  invited  to  stay  with  that  redoubtable  lady  the 
late  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands.  She  was  inclined  to  say  that  all  this 
business  of  Faith  and  Order  discussion  was  really  a lot  of  nonsense  because  we 
ought  simply  to  get  together  right  away  without  any  more  ado.  I suggested  that 
there  were  questions  of  truth  at  stake  and  that  if  this  were  not  so,  we  ought  at  once 
all  to  join  the  largest  and  the  oldest  of  the  Western  Churches  and  become  Roman 
Catholics  tomorrow.  The  heir  of  the  House  of  Orange  stiffened  perceptibly.  Our 
task  of  discerning  truth  is  made  more  difficult  for  Faith  and  Order  because  it  is 
increasingly  obvious  that  so  many  differences  are  no  longer  “confessional”.  I was 
gratified  rather  than  surprised  the  other  day  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest  saying  to 
me  that  his  real  theological  problem  about  the  Ministry  was  that  every  parish 
priest  ought  to  be  a bishop.  I felt  immediately  that  he  ought  to  be  coopted  to  the 
Anglican-Presbyterian  Conversations  — though  on  the  Presbyterian  side. 

B.  i)  So  much  then  for  these  three  paradoxes  which  surround  the  Faith  and 
Order  Movement,  and  it  is  in  that  situation,  that  we  have  become  increasingly 
aware  that  a new  dimension  of  Faith  and  Order  and  a new  conception  of  its  task 
is  inescapable.  Unity  is  seen  as  involving  Man  in  creation  and  in  history.  Many 
of  you  shared  in  the  mental  struggles  which  followed  the  address  by  Professor 
Sutler  at  New  Delhi  and  our  questioning  at  Aarhus  as  to  whether  this  was  a 
legitimate  task  for  Faith  and  Order  to  undertake.  The  report  of  Section  I,  which 
we  have  been  considering,  is  still  trying  to  clarify  the  question.  We  see  something 
of  where  the  differences  lie : 

a)  Is  the  starting  point  to  lie  in  the  “particularity”  of  the  history  of  Israel 
or  from  whatever  we  mean  by  a theology  of  the  natural  ? 

b)  In  the  long  story  of  Evolution  moving  on  to  the  Consummation,  what 
is  the  place  of  Judgment?  Is  this  related  to  the  different  “theologies” 
in  the  New  Testament ; a relating  for  example  of  the  vision  of  Colossians  1 
to  Romans  7 and  8 ? I gladly  count  myself  among  the  warm  admirers 
of  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  I believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  may  well  be 
that  he  will  be  compared  with  the  early  cartographers,  wrong  perhaps  in 
the  details  of  his  map  both  of  theology  and  science,  but  at  least  he 
realized  that  there  was  a new  world  to  be  mapped. 
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c)  And  so  we  are  led  to  “anthropology”,  the  true  understanding  of  Man. 
What  is  his  role  as  the  Architect  of  Nature  in  genetics  etc.,  and  what  is 
he  to  make  of  his  own  death,  which  for  man  cannot  be  fully  assimilated 
into  the  natural  rhythm? 

But  this  new  insight  has  come  to  stay  because  it  is  the  task  of  Faith  and  Order 
to  discern  the  New  Man  in  Christ ; to  discern  what  is  the  form  of  a true  humanity. 
To  see  the  answer  to  that  question  is  to  understand  afresh  the  form  of  the  Church. 
The  New  Man  cannot  be  a schizophrenic.  A divided  church  obscures  from  huma- 
nity the  form  of  its  own  destiny. 

ii)  In  this  context  I see  the  Unity  Report.  It  is  the  attempt  to  provide  today’s 
answer  to  “the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek”.  It  might  be  compared  to  a periodic 
press  release  or  communique.  From  time  to  time  we  have  to  give  an  account  of 
ourselves  to  the  churches  and  to  such  of  the  world  as  will  listen.  I looked  back 
over  some  of  the  earlier  meetings  to  see  how  the  message  had  been  focused  from 
time  to  time. 

Lausanne  1927:  “God  wills  unity”  as  affirmation  of  joy  after  the  first  encounter 
and  the  resolution  “We  move  forward”. 

Edinburgh  1937:  After  the  agreement  on  grace,  an  attempt  to  analyze  for  the 
first  time  the  real  distinction  between  “Unity”  and  “Union”. 

Amsterdam  1948:  “We  intend  to  stay  together”.  In  spite  of  our  perception 
of  “our  deepest  difference”  between  “catholic”  and  “protestant”. 

Lund  1952:  The  end  of  mere  comparisons  between  us  and  the  centring  upon 
Christ  — “the  way  to  unity  is  the  way  to  the  centre”.  And  this  carries  with  it 
the  need  to  act  together. 

Evanston  1954:  The  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  spell  out  what  we  mean  by 
“oneness  in  Christ”. 

New  Delhi  1961:  The  “nature  of  the  unity  we  seek”  in  that  one  sentence  of 
more  than  Pauline  length. 

Montreal  1963:  The  emphasis  upon  the  diversity  of  “theologies”  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  “ecumenical  reality”  which  takes  shape  faster  than  we  can 
hope  to  describe  it;  a chaos  of  hope  partly  brought  about  by  the  fully  effective 
participation  for  the  first  time  of  a number  of  Roman  Catholic  observers. 

And  so  to  Uppsala  1968:  What  shall  we  succeed  in  saying?  Can  we  focus  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  union  God  intends  for  us?  We  meet  in  the  context  of 
having  to  take  Rome  with  a fresh  seriousness  at  a time  when  Rome  is  deeply 
questioning  her  own  unity.  I remember  saying  at  Lund  that  Rome  is  always  a 
silent  partner  in  our  discussions,  because  in  her  is  embodied  one  expression  of 
what  may  be  meant  by  Christian  Unity,  to  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  be 
indifferent,  whether  in  admiration  or  in  rejection. 

We  shall  always  be  duty-bound  to  account  to  the  churches  for  where  we  think 
we  are.  This  now  includes  a fresh  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a listening 
church,  attentive  still  to  the  Word,  more  than  ever  aware  that  He  is  the  Logos  of 
the  Cosmos. 

iii)  Our  history  bequeaths  to  us  continuing  tasks.  From  Lausanne  onwards, 
certain  well  worn  themes  inevitably  return.  They  are  still  with  us,  they  will  continue 
into  the  future. 
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a)  The  Bible  — especially  in  the  problem  of  how  it  is  to  be  interpreted. 

b ) The  Ministry  — seen  more  and  more  as  organic  to  the  Church  as  a whole 
and  subordinated  to  the  Ministry  of  Christ. 

c)  Tradition  and  the  Councils  — taking  up  that  memorable  phrase  of 
Father  Florovsky  about  “ecumenism  in  time”. 

As  the  dialogue  continues  it  reveals  new  alignments  and  new  insights. 
We  have  suggested  that  we  should  combine  if  possible  the  freedom  in 
these  discussions  to  go  where  the  argument  leads,  yet  at  the  same  time 
to  seek  some  degree  of  coordination,  possibly  under  the  concept  of 
Authority : the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  relation  to  authority  of  tradi- 
tion of  the  primitive  Church  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  community. 

d)  Faith  and  Order  must  continue  its  interest  in  Unity  Negotiations.  Here 
there  has  been  a steady  development.  We  have  moved  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  from  a time  when  we  were  extremely  shy  of  allowing  Faith  and 
Order  to  show  any  interest  in  negotiations  going  on  between  churches 
to  a realization  that  we  have  a function  to  help  the  churches  to  find 
(what  I called  in  the  opening  sermon)  “true  discrimination”,  the  ability 
to  learn  from  God  when  and  how  to  decide. 

There  is  one  question  which  seems  to  me  increasingly  perplexing  in  this  area  of 
church  union  negotiations.  It  is  that  there  are  some  truths  which  can  only  be  learned 
from  inside  a united  fellowship.  It  was  the  experience,  after  union  in  the  Church 
of  South  India  that  those  areas  in  which  episcopacy  had  been  unknown,  discovered 
by  coming  in  to  an  episcopal  church  things  about  episcopacy  they  could  never 
have  known  from  outside;  similarly  in  the  former  Anglican  areas  it  was  discovered 
what  the  heritage  of  Congregationalism  means  in  a way  that  had  never  been 
appreciated  before.  And  so  one  of  the  crucial  questions  for  church  unity  negotia- 
tions is  to  know  when  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  what  we  are  able  to  understand 
before  uniting,  and  what  are  the  truths  which  God  will  continue  to  conceal  from 
us  until  we  have  taken  the  step  of  faith  into  union,  there  to  discover  what  he  has 
given  to  others  from  a new  experience  of  those  gifts  from  within  the  united  fellow- 
ship. And  what  is  truth  of  episcopacy  or  Congregationalism  is  no  less  true  of 
papacy.  How  do  we  know  when  the  moment  has  come  when  that  step  of  faith 
must  be  taken  if  new  truth  is  to  be  grasped  ? 

iv)  And  now  a few  words  about  what  I would  call  Method  (though  my  Ameri- 
can friends,  with  their  passion  for  brevity,  seem  usually  to  call  it  methodology). 
In[our  sessions  at  this  meeting  we  have  said  a good  deal  about  methods. 

a ) There  is  the  perennial  problem  of  the  dissipation  of  our  limited  resources. 
We  must  therefore  learn  to  distinguish  realistically  between : 

1)  what  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  budget  can  be  expected  to  sustain; 

2)  what  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  members  can  initiate  and 
sustain  in  ways  which  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  centre; 

3)  and  then  we  must  recognize  the  further  and  wider  circle,  far  outside 
what  we  can  be  directly  responsible  for,  of  that  which  many  others 
are  doing  and  with  which  we  seek  some  contact.  This  is  an  area 
well  worth  further  discussion,  especially  in  the  light  of  our  decision 
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to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to 
include  more  of  those  who  are  not  representatives  of  member 
churches. 

b)  Another  vital  question  of  method  is  what  I would  call  exposure.  We 
have  stressed  the  need  for  exposure  to  other  disciplines  and  viewpoints, 
especially  in  the  context  of  our  concern  and  for  the  authority  of  the 
secular.  We  see  the  need  to  break  out  of  our  closed  circle  of  theological 
concepts.  We  need  more  and  more  to  seek  to  establish  what  is,  to  try 
to  see  objectively,  as  something  over  against  us,  something  perceptible 
in  three  dimensions,  something  we  are  assured  is  there  because  people 
looking  from  different  points  of  view  from  ourselves  can  see  it  as  well. 
Ministry,  for  example,  needs  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  what  it  does 
instead  of  talking  always  as  though  “priesthood”  or  “episcopacy” 
were  evident  realities.  Clearly  there  is  a reciprocity  between  what 
someone  does  and  what  is  thought  about  what  he  does.  But  this  I would 
link  with  the  debate  about  religious  language.  I remember  twenty  years 
ago  that  Leonard  Hodgson  suggested  that  we  ought  to  pay  more 
attention  in  Faith  and  Order  circles  to  this  whole  problem  and  he  has 
been  proved  a true  prophet.  In  the  debate  about  demythologizing,  in 
the  excesses  of  the  “Death  of  God”  theologians,  is  an  agonizing  about 
what  it  is  possible  to  communicate.  How  do  we  distinguish  between 
the  symbol  and  the  reality?  Can  words  be  counters  that  have  cash 
value?  These  are  questions  we  must  face  if  Faith  and  Order  work  is 
to  be  more  than  the  churches  talking  to  themselves  about  themselves. 

v)  The  Transcendent  Reference  — I have  deliberately  reserved  to  the  end  what 
I would  say  about  Faith  and  Order’s  responsibilities  in  relation  to  worship,  liturgy 
and  prayer  because  I believe  that  it  has  a wider  reference  than  to  any  single  study 
or  method.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  essential  to  our  Christian  movement.  I am  greatly 
struck,  when  I dip  back  into  records  of  the  early  days  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Movement,  of  how  men  like  Bishop  Brent  and  Robert  Gardiner  conducted 
the  early  Faith  and  Order  Meetings  in  an  atmosphere  of  expectant  prayer. 

Only  God  knows  what  the  whole  Ecumenical  Movement,  including  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  owes  to  that  humble  and  obscure  Lyon  priest,  Paul  Couturier. 
I treasure  the  story  of  the  occasion  when  the  Abbe  was  one  of  a party  going  on  an 
excursion  to  Ars  where  the  Cure  d’Ars  had  been  parish  priest,  a great  hero  of 
Paul  Couturier.  The  Abbe  had  been  kneeling  quietly  before  the  tomb  of  the 
Cure,  whilst  most  of  the  trippers  were  outside  in  the  churchyard.  A violent 
thunderstorm  drew  them  all  inside  and  they  crowded,  chattering,  back  into  the 
church.  Fifteen  minutes  later  they  were  all  on  their  knees  behind  the  small  silent 
figure.  This  is  the  work  of  what  he  used  to  call  “the  Invisible  Monastery”. 

i)  In  our  dialogue  and  openness  to  “secularly”  this  is  central.  There  is 
an  agonizing  (for  it  is  more  than  a mere  debate)  about  the  meaning  of 
the  transcendent.  The  whole  dialogue  of  the  Church  with  the  secular 
world  ceases  unless  it  has  this  dimension,  for  if  the  Church  is  to  be 
open  to  secularity  without  being  secularized,  we  must  learn  to  recognize 
and  respond  to  Man’s  search  for  abiding  significance. 

ii)  Worship  is  the  differentia  of  the  Church  from  other  institutions  and  from 
other  religions.  From  other  institutions  because  liturgy  is  the  “forma- 
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lizing”  (i.e.  giving  form)  to  the  sense  of  dependence.  I sometimes  ask 
myself  during  conferences  like  this  how  we  differ,  for  example,  from  a 
political  conference.  In  England,  when  the  Labour  Party  Conference 
wants  to  recall  itself  to  its  motives  it  closes  by  singing  the  Red  Flag. 
The  Church  lives  by  experiencing  the  alternation  between  inspiration 
and  expiration,  between  the  taking  in  and  the  giving  out.  We  need  too, 
more  deeply  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  mutual  co-inherence  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  non-Catholic  churches,  for  example,  might  ask 
themselves  what  is  the  truth  which  underlies  the  existence  of  the  contem- 
plative orders,  where  some  on  behalf  of  all  give  themselves  to  with- 
drawal. 

Worship  is  the  differentia  of  the  Christian  religion  amongst  other  reli- 
gions. It  is  worship  “through  Jesus  Christ”.  In  the  world  of  self- 
sufficient  Man,  all  “religion”  is  put  on  a spot.  The  declaration  Nostra 
Aetate  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  on  the  relationship  of  the  Church 
to  non-Christian  religions,  reopens  a field  in  “missions”  which  the 
World  Council  has  often  charted.  We  remember  the  conference  at 
Madras  and  the  contribution  of  Dr.  Kraemer,  the  present  co-operation 
with  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  Already  Faith 
and  Order  has  co-operated  on  the  theological  meaning  of  the  People  of 
the  Jews.  If  we  are  going  to  see  unity  in  terms  of  Man  in  his  dependence 
and  in  his  independence,  we  can  expect  a future  problem  of  interfaith 
relations.  Can  Christians  understand  worship-as-dependence  without 
living  reference  to  non-Christian  worship?  Can  we  be  truly  open  to 
the  secular  world  without  appreciating  its  own  need  to  find  transcendence  ? 

iii)  The  Eucharist.  The  “particularity”  of  Christian  worship  is  focussed  in 
the  Eucharist  and  the  problem  of  unity  is  focussed  in  the  contradiction 
between  Holy  Communion  and  a divided  church.  Here  too,  I believe, 
we  begin  to  see  a new  dimension. 

The  old  antithesis  was  between  Communion  or  Schism.  Traditionally 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Orthodox  the  choice  was  clear.  Other  Chris- 
tians were  either  in  communion  or  in  schism.  For  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation,  there  was  on  the  whole  the  assumption  that  they  were 
in  communion  with  each  other  in  the  reformed  church,  but  at  the  price 
of  not  taking  sufficiently  seriously  the  divisions  within  the  spiritual 
unity.  Anglicans  characteristically  tried  to  share  both  points  of  view. 
What  we  now  begin  to  see  is  that  churches,  penitent  for  division  and 
conscious  of  the  need  for  unity,  create  a relationship  for  which  there  are 
no  precedents  in  tradition.  Here  are  new  stirrings  of  hope.  Neither 
those  who  have  thought  in  simple  terms  of  communion  or  schism,  nor 
those  who  have  retained  communion  at  the  Lord’s  table  in  spite  of 
division,  can  go  on  without  question.  But  we  must  be  patient  with  each 
other  whilst  we  seek  that  degree  of  commitment  which  would  place 
intercommunion  in  a new  setting  and  make  it  possible  to  share  at  the 
Lord’s  Table  in  a new,  reciprocal  and,  some  day,  appropriate  relation- 
ship. 

iv)  Prayer  for  Unity.  All  that  is  symbolized  by  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity  must  be  grasped  in  relation  with  all  the  diffused  longing 
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for  human  solidarity.  It  was  voiced  by  the  Beatles  (so  long  the  high 
priests  of  the  young)  in  their  moving  song  Eleanor  Rigby  who  was 
“buried  with  nothing  but  her  name”  by  Father  Mackenzie  who  darns 
his  own  socks  and  to  whose  sermons  nobody  listens : 

“Ah!  look  at  all  the  lonely  people 
Where  do  they  all  come  from  ? 

Look  at  all  the  lonely  people 
Where  do  they  all  belong?” 

Prayer  for  unity  penetrates  all  that  we  dimly  but  increasingly  perceive 
to  be  involved  in  speaking  of  unity  at  all.  As  our  prayer  deepens  for 
that  unity  which  is  according  to  the  will  of  Christ  and  by  the  means 
which  He  wills,  we  shall  find  that  He  has  made  us  ready  to  receive  more 
than  we  now  desire  and  more  than  we  shall  ever  deserve. 


APPENDIX  9 


The  Constitution  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 


I.  Title 

The  Commission  shall  be  called  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 


2.  Meanings 

In  this  Constitution : 

The  Commission  means  the  above-named  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Officers  of  the  Commission  mean  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee. 

The  Working  Committee  means  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Secretariat  means  the  Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Council  means  the  above-named  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Assembly  means  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council. 

The  Central  Committee  means  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council. 

3.  Governing  Principles 

In  all  its  activities  the  Commission  shall  observe  two  cardinal  principles,  viz. : 

a)  that  its  main  work  is  to  draw  churches  into  conversation  and  study,  in  such 
a way  that  none  is  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  its  convictions  or  to  compromise  them, 
and  all  are  invited  to  share  reciprocally  in  giving  and  receiving.  In  the  conduct  of 
such  conversations,  differences  are  to  be  recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements. 

b)  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards 
union,  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  the  Commission 
is  to  act,  on  their  invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

4.  Functions 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  are: 

a)  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  keep  promi- 
nently before  the  Council,  and  also  before  churches  within  and  outside  its  member- 
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ship,  the  obligation  to  manifest  that  unity  for  the  sake  of  their  Lord  and  for  the 
better  accomplishment  of  his  mission  in  the  world. 

b)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  task 
and  to  examine  the  related  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors. 

c)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  growth  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one  another 
which  cause  difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological  clarification. 

e)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available, 
reports  of  Faith  and  Order  meetings  and  studies. 

f)  to  provide  information  concerning  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards 
closer  unity  with  one  another. 

g)  to  provide  occasions  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are 
engaged  in  union  negotiations. 


5.  Organization 

a)  In  its  general  lines  of  policy  and  programme,  the  Commission  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  Assembly  or  to  the  Central  Committee  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Assembly. 

b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  150  members  appointed 
by  each  Assembly,  from  amongst  candidates  nominated  by  the  Commission  or 
Working  Committee.  All  these  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

c)  Since  the  size  of  the  Commission  precludes  full  representation  of  member 
churches  of  the  Council,  appointments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal 
capacity  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Commission.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall 
be  taken  to  secure  a reasonable  geographical  and  confessional  representation  of 
churches,  on  the  Commission  and  among  the  Officers  and  Secretaries. 

d)  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Commission  or  Working  Committee. 

e)  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  under  b)  or  d)  above,  steps  shall  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  his  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 

f)  Members  of  churches  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour,  but 
whose  churches  do  not  belong  to  the  Council,  are  eligible  for  membership  on  the 
Commission. 


6.  World  Conferences 

a ) World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commission,  the  Central  Committee  so  approves. 

b ) The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  Conferences  shall  be  addressed  to  chur- 
ches throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour. 

c)  Such  Conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
churches  to  represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers  may 
also  be  invited. 
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d)  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  World  Conferences  to  the  churches. 


7.  Meetings  of  the  Commission 

a ) The  Commission  shall  normally  meet  once  in  three  years  but  may  be  con- 
vened at  any  time  by  the  Working  Committee. 

b)  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of 
the  Commission,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other  records,  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Vice- 
chairmen,  shall  preside  at  such  meetings.  In  the  absence  of  these  officers,  the 
meeting  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman.  One-third  of  the  total  membership  (includ- 
ing proxies)  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

d)  A member  of  the  Commission,  by  advance  notice  to  the  Secretariat,  may 
name  a proxy  to  represent  him  at  any  meeting  at  which  he  is  unable  to  be  present. 

e)  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  Chairman 
so  rules,  but  they  may  not  vote. 

f)  The  Commission  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  according  to  the  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  Central  Committee.  Questions  arising  about  procedure  shall 
be  decided  by  a majority  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 


8.  Chairman  of  the  Commission 

a)  The  Chairman,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Working  Committee,  shall  be 
elected  by  a majority  of  votes  at  a duly  convened  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

b ) The  Chairman  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  election, 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

c)  In  the  event  of  the  office  of  Chairman  falling  vacant,  the  other  Officers  of 
the  Commission  shall  together  be  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  an  acting 
Chairman,  until  a meeting  of  the  Commission  takes  place. 


9.  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Commission 

a)  The  Vice-chairmen  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Working  Committee.  The  number  of  Vice-chairmen  shall  not  exceed  four. 

b)  Vice-chairmen  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

10.  The  Working  Committee 

a)  The  Commission  shall  nominate  from  among  its  own  members,  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Central  Committee,  a Working  Committee  of  not  more  than  25 
members.  Members  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  hold  office  from  one  meeting 
of  the  Commission  until  the  next  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
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b)  Vacancies  in  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  nominations  made 
by  the  Committee  itself  from  the  membership  of  the  Commission,  and  submitted 
to  the  Central  Committee  for  appointment. 

c)  In  order  to  ensure  representation  of  its  study  groups,  the  Working  Com- 
mittee may  invite  members  of  these  to  attend  its  meetings  as  consultants. 

d)  The  Chairman  and  Vice-chairman  of  the  Commission  shall,  ex  officio , be 
additional  members  of  the  Working  Committee. 

e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commis- 
sion. He  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  and  be  eligible  for  re-election.  If  he  is 
absent  from  a meeting,  the  Committee  shall  appoint  its  own  acting  Chairman. 

f)  The  Working  Committee  shall  normally  meet  once  a year,  but  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  by  its  Chairman  in  consultation  with  the  other  Officers  of 
the  Commission. 

g)  The  Working  Committee  shall  have  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  all  appropriate  matters  where  action  is  required  before  a meeting  of  the 
Commission  can  be  convened. 

h ) The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  the 
Working  Committee,  for  keeping  minutes  and  other  records,  and,  in  consultation 
with  the  Chairman,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

i)  The  Working  Committee  shall  nominate  two  of  its  members  to  serve  on 
the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 

j)  The  quorum  for  a meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  total  membership. 

k)  If  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  the  Chairman  and 
Secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  needing  immediate  action  by  the 
Working  Committee,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post  the  opinions 
of  its  members,  and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be  treated  as 
equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a duly  convened  meeting. 


11.  The  Secretariat 

a)  The  appointment  and  re-appointment  of  members  of  the  Secretariat  shall 
be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council,  upon  nomination  by  the 
Working  Committee  and  after  due  consultation  with  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Council.  These  Secretaries  shall  be  employed  by  the  Council,  normally  on  a full- 
time basis. 

b)  A sufficient  number  of  Secretaries  shall  be  appointed  for  the  adequate 
performance  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

c)  The  Secretariat  shall  maintain  full  consultation  and  co-operation  with  the 
General  Secretariat  of  the  Council,  with  the  Division  of  Studies,  and,  as  required, 
with  other  Divisions  and  Departments.  The  Working  Committee  shall  name  a 
member  of  the  Secretariat  to  be  a member  of  the  Council  staff  group  responsible 
for  policy. 

d)  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  agreed  at  meetings  of  the 
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Commission  or  the  Working  Committee.  To  this  end  the  Secretariat  shall  keep  in 
regular  contact  with  the  Officers  and  other  members  of  the  Commission. 

12.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

a ) The  Commission  shall  normally  decide  on  the  subjects,  priorities,  and  gene- 
ral plans  of  new  and  continuing  study  projects.  The  Working  Committee  shall 
organize,  guide  and  co-ordinate  such  studies  which  may  be  carried  out  by  inter- 
national, regional  or  national  groups,  by  special  consultations,  or  by  other  appro- 
priate means. 

b)  The  Secretariat,  as  authorized  by  the  Working  Committee,  shall  invite 
persons  to  serve  on  these  groups  and  designate  their  officers.  Due  regard  shall 
be  paid  to  special  competence  in  the  fields  of  study  concerned,  and  to  the  need 
for  the  representation  of  a variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological 
viewpoints. 

c)  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are,  and  those  who 
are  not,  members  of  the  Commission.  They  may  also  include  persons  who  do  not 
belong  to  member  churches  of  the  Council. 

d)  In  planning  such  studies,  all  possible  contact  shall  be  sought  or  maintained 
with  allied  work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional  or 
national  councils  or  of  individual  churches,  or  of  ecumenical  institutes,  as  well  as 
the  Council’s  Division  of  Studies. 

e ) Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mission, at  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order,  or  at  Assemblies. 

f)  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall 
be  the  responsibility  normally  of  the  Secretariat,  provided  that  adequate  financial 
resources  are  available. 


13.  Finance 

a)  The  normal  working  expenses  of  the  Commission  and  its  Secretariat  shall 
be  borne  by  the  general  budget  of  the  Council.  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible 
for  drawing  up  an  annual  budget  of  expenditure  for  submission,  through  normal 
Council  procedures,  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee. 

b ) There  shall  be  a financial  report  annually  to  the  Working  Committee. 

c)  The  Commission  or  its  Working  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  deciding 
the  allocation  of  available  funds  to  particular  studies,  and  the  Secretariat  shall 
communicate  such  decisions  to  the  officers  of  study  groups. 


14.  Revision  of  the  Constitution 

Any  proposed  amendment  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  circulated  in  writing 
by  the  Working  Committee  to  members  of  the  Commission  at  least  three  months 
before  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  If  it  is  approved 
by  at  least  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  Commission  members  present,  it  shall  be 
submitted  for  ratification  to  the  Assembly  or  the  Central  Committee,  whichever 
meets  first. 
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APPENDIX  10 


List  of  Participants 
in  Faith  and  Order  Studies 


1.  God  in  Nature  and  History 

Dr.  G.  Altner 
Professor  J.  Barr 
Professor  H.  Berkhof 
Professor  H.  W.  Frei 
Professor  M.  Geiger 
Professor  W.  R.  Hindmarsh 
Dr.  J.  M.  de  Jong 
Principal  J.  Marsh 
Professor  J.  A.  Sittler 
Professor  J.  Smolik 
Professor  L.  Voronov 

2.  Biblical  Hermeneutics 
German- Dutch  Group 

* Professor  H.  Berkhof  (chairman) 
*Professor  E.  Dinkler  (chairman  of 
the  whole  study) 

♦Dr.  E.  Flesseman-van  Leer 
Professor  E.  Grasser 
Professor  G.  Krause 
Professor  G.  von  Rad 
Professor  R.  Smend 
Professor  C.  Westermann 


Giessen,  Germany 
Manchester,  England 
Leyden,  Netherlands 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  USA 
Basel,  Switzerland 
Newcastle,  England 
Driebergen,  Netherlands 
Oxford,  England 
Chicago,  111.,  USA 
Prague,  Tchechoslovakia 
Leningrad,  USSR 


Leyden,  Netherlands 

Heidelberg,  Germany 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands 
Bochum,  Germany 
Bonn,  Germany 
Heidelberg,  Germany 
Munster/Westfalen,  Germany 
Heidelberg,  Germany 


New  England  Group 

Professor  B.  Childs 
Professor  N.  A.  Dahl 
Professor  W.  D.  Davies 
♦Professor  P.  Hammer 
Professor  D.  Kelsey 
Professor  P.  S.  Minear 
Professor  K.  Stendahl 
♦Professor  A.  N.  Wilder  (chairman) 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  USA 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  USA 
New  York,  N.Y.,  USA 
New  Brighton,  Minn.,  USA 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  USA 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  USA 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  USA 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  USA 
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Group  in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  USA 


♦Professor  F.  W.  Danker 

Professor  W.  Harrelson  (chairman) 
♦Professor  J.  Lewis 

Professor  R.T.  Mead 

Professor  F.  Stagg 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  USA 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  USA 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  USA 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  USA 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  USA 

British  Group 

♦Professor  J.  Barr 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  C.  Coombs 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Downing 
♦Professor  C.  F.  Evans 
♦Dr.  E.  Flesseman-van  Leer 

Professor  I.  Henderson 

Professor  D.  E.  Nineham  (chairman) 
The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  O’Neill 

The  Rev.  M.  Wiles 

Manchester,  England 

Cambridge,  England 

Bury,  England 

London,  England 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands 
Glasgow,  Scotland 

Cambridge,  England 

Cambridge,  England 

Cambridge,  England 

French- Swiss  Group 

♦Professor  S.  Amsler 
♦Professor  P.  Barthel 

Professor  P.  Bonnard 

Professor  M.  Bouttier 

The  Rev.  D.  Carrez 

Professor  G.  Widmer 
* attended  the  final  meeting. 

Lausanne,  Switzerland 
Strasbourg,  France 

Lausanne,  Switzerland 
Montpellier,  France 

Paris,  France 

Geneva,  Switzerland 

3.  Patristic  Studies 

Professor  B.  Anagnostopoulos 
Professor  T.  Ariga 

Professor  B.  Bobrinskoy 

Professor  K.  Bonis 

Professor  P.  C.  Christou 

Metropolitan  Nicolae  Corneanu 
Professor  G.  Florovsky 

Professor  R.  P.  C.  Hanson 

Metropolitan  Ignatius  Hazim 

Dr.  J.-M.  Hornus 

Professor  J.  N.  D.  Kelly 

Professor  G.  Kretschmar 

Archbishop  Basil  Krivocheine 
Professor  J.  Meyendorff 

Professor  M.A.  Siotis 

Dr.  R.  Slenczka 

Professor  T.  F.  Torrance 

Istanbul,  Turkey 

Kyoto,  Japan 

Paris,  France 

Athens,  Greece 

Salonica,  Greece 

Timisoara,  Roumania 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  USA 
Nottingham,  England 

Tripoli,  Lebanon 

Le  Chambon-sur-Lignon,  France 
Oxford,  England 

Miinchen,  Germany 

Brussels,  Belgium 

New  York,  N.Y.,  USA 

Athens,  Greece 

Heidelberg,  Germany 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 
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4.  Councils  of  the  Early  Church 


Professor  A.  Adam 
Dr.  H.  D.  Altendorf 
Professor  A.  Anastasiou 
Professor  C.  Andresen 
Professor  S.  L.  Greenslade 
Professor  E.  R.  Hardy 
Professor  F.  W.  Kantzenbach 
Dr.  K.  N.  Khella 
Professor  G.  Kretschmar 
Professor  W.  Kuppers 
Professor  J.-L.  Leuba 
Professor  J.  Meyendorff 
The  Rev.  G.  Pederson 
Professor  N.  E.  Sabolotsky 
Professor  V.  C.  Samuel 
Professor  L.  Stan 
Professor  J.  D.  Zizioulas 


Bethel,  Germany 
Tubingen,  Germany 
Salonika,  Greece 
Gottingen,  Germany 
Oxford,  England 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  USA 
Strasbourg,  France 
Hamburg,  Germany 
Mtinchen.  Germany 
Bonn,  Germany 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland 
New  York,  N.Y.,  USA 
Tanderupker,  Denmark 
Leningrad,  USSR 
Bangalore,  India 
Bucharest,  Roumania 
Athens,  Greece 


5.  The  Holy  Eucharist 

Professor  J.-J.  von  Allmen 

The  Rev.  F.  P.  Coleman 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Garrett 

Bishop  J.  Kibira 

Professor  G.  S.  de  Lima 

Dr.  B.  Marshall 

Professor  S.  McCormick 

Bishop  A.  van  der  Mensbrugghe 

Dr.  P.  Philippi 

Professor  H.  Riesenfeld 

Father  H.  Schmidt 

The  Rev.  H.  Schmidt-Lauber 

Dr.  T.  M.  Taylor  (chairman) 

Brother  Max  Thurian 

Professor  J.  D.  Zizioulas 


Neuchatel,  Switzerland 
London,  England 
Nsukka,  Nigeria 
Bokuba,  Tanzania 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Australia 

Washington,  D.C.,  USA 
Paris,  France 
Heidelberg,  Germany 
Uppsala,  Sweden 
Rome,  Italy 
Kiel,  Germany 
New  York,  N.Y.,  USA 
Taize,  France 
Athens,  Greece 


Regional  Groups 

Chairmen : The  Rev.  P.  Ellingworth  Cameroun 

The  Rev.  A.  Sapsezian  Brazil 

Professor  M.  Doi  Japan 

The  Rev.  Canon  P.  B.  Hinchliff 

South  Africa 

Oberlandeskirchenrat  J.  Schmidt 

Germany 
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6.  The  Church  and  the  Jewish  People 


Dr.  J.  M.  Aagaard 

Professor  P.  R.  Ackroyd 

The  Rev.  R.  Barker 

Professor  H.  Berkhof 

Dr.  M.  Boertien 

Professor  E.  Dinkler 

The  Rev.  R.  Dobbert 

Dr.  E.  Flesseman-van  Leer 

Professor  G.  Harder 

Dr.  E.  W.  Heaton 

The  Rev.  P.  Hoffman 

Professor  K.  Kupisch 

Professor  J.-L.  Leuba 

The  Rev.  Canon  H.  Montefiore 

Mgr.  Dr.  A.  C.  Ramselaer 

Professor  C.  A.  Rijk 

Professor  A.  N.  Wilder 

Professor  H.-H.  Wolf 


Aarhus,  Denmark 
London,  England 
Rotterdam,  Netherlands 
Leyden,  Netherlands 
Jerusalem 

Heidelberg,  Germany 
Burgsinn,  Germany 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands 
Berlin,  Germany 
Oxford,  England 
Geneva,  Switzerland 
Berlin,  Germany 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland 
Cambridge,  England 
Utrecht,  Netherlands 
Rome,  Italy 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  USA 
Bochum,  Germany 


7.  Spirit , Order  and  Organization  (see  p.  122) 


Dr.  H.  ten  Doornkaat  Koolman 

The  Rev.  V.  Jones 

Dr.  L.  Laeyendecker 

Professor  G.  W.  Locher 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Norgren 

The  Rev.  K.  Oeser 

Mr.  W.  S.  Starr 

Professor  P.  H.  Stirnimann 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Sullivan 

Dr.  M.  Thung 

Professor  S.  Udy 

Dr.  T.  Wieser 

Dr.  C.  Williams 


Zurich,  Switzerland 
Pontardawe,  Wales 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands 
Berne,  Switzerland 
New  York,  N.Y.,  USA 
Morfelden,  Germany 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  USA 
Fribourg,  Switzerland 
Boston,  Mass.,  USA 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  USA 
New  York,  N.Y.,  USA 
New  York,  N.Y.,  USA 


8.  Christian  Education  and  Ecumenical  Commitment  (see  p.  105) 


Dr.  A.  Arvanitis 

Dr.  R.  E.  Koenig 

Dr.  F.  H.  Kuiper 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Lee- Woolf 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Long 

Miss  D.  Myers 

Mrs.  S.  Staub-Bernasconi 

Miss  M.  Yamoah 


Athens,  Greece 
Boston,  Mass.,  USA 
Leusden,  Netherlands 
London,  England 
Rome,  Italy 
Dunblane,  Scotland 
Zurich,  Switzerland 
Cape  Coast,  Ghana 
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9.  The  Ministry  of  Deaconesses  (see  p.  3) 
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